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Foreword 

T HIS STUDY, one of the Office of Education series on 
education in other countries, is the third to be published 
as a result of on-the-spot reciting on .Japanese education in 
its own setting. The first of these studies was the official 
report to the Japanese Government, made by David Murray, 
a Rutgers University professor who went to Japan in 1 873 
as National Superintendent of Schools and Colleges and as 
advisor to the Department of Education in establishing the 
first modern educational system in that country. ^That report, 
published in 1875, provides a firsthand account of the begin- 
nings of modern education in Japan. 

In 1000 Kobert Ellsworth .Lewis, a citizen of the United 
States of America residing in Shanghai, went to Japan to 
survey the educational scene. His report was published that 
same year. 

The author of this current Bulletin was in Japan for vary- 
ing |>eriods. From 1020 to 1035 during the prewar years, he 
Was a teacher in the Japanese Government higher schools; 
from 104b to 1040 he was civil education officer on a Regional 
Military Government team working with educators in south- 
ern Japan. For purposes of studying the current Japanese 
educational system in relation to that of earlier periods, the 
Office of Education sent him to Japan in the spring of 1057 
to visit schools, confer with Government officials, educational 
leaders, teachers, and others directly concerned, with education. 
From them all came invaluable assistance on this project. 

It is believed that this bulletin will provide useful infor- 
mation to educational and other groups and to individuals 
interested in Japanese (‘duration and its unique historical 
background. 
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CHAPTER I ** 

Educational Philosophy and Policy 

V % 

Introduction: Three Epochs 


A LL JAPAN, figuratively speaking, is a, school. Alert and eager 
to learn, the Japanese place educatipn high in their value^sys- 
tem and are willing to make sacrifices to obtain it. From their 
Confucian heritage they gained deep respect for learning and for 
the scholar and the teacher. 

leaching is an esteemed profession. Sensei (teacher) is a term 
of respect applied not only to teachers but to doctors, lawyers, and 
* a,, y honored elder. A textbook used in the temple schools of the 
feudal period— Doji - A yo or Moral Teachings for Children — de- * 
dared: “Punihs should follow their teacher at a distance of 7 feet, 
so that ^JieyOxhall not even tread upon his shaddw.’** 

Aij/iispiration of the Japanese for themselves and their children 
is to get - education. Lven among children, school is considered a 
privilege to be anticipated with joy. The Japanese youth will say, 
as one said to this writer: “To go to school was my greatest pleas- 
sure, and study was my play.” 

After the Emperor was restored to the throne in 1868 (Meiji 
Restoration), Japan determined to modernize. Within a short gen* 

. eration (1868—95), the Nution lifted itself out of feudalism into the 
status of a world power. This swift, far-reaching modernization is 
explained in no small part by Japan’9 educational system. 

Thf group of .55^ young men who led the Meiji Restoration and 
inaugurated the modern period saw the school system as an instru- 
ment of national policy. The schools could teach loyalty to the 
Emperor, patriotism,. and national unity, they maintained. And 
Me schools could provide technicians for the reform program by 
which the leaders intended to modernize the country. In bending 

* Translated fipm : Hanawa Hokllchl, Zok* Otnttho kut)u (Tokyo. Zoku Giinaho Rulju 

KnnxHkftl ), 32 B. fl T 0. Hliown 2. [Hokllchl Hanawa, rumplltr. A 0***1 fled Collection of 
Myrlatl Worka. Continued. Tokyo, the Coipmlttee the Clatalfled Collection. 1027. Vol 
32 R f p. 5-9.) 
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2 japan: three epochs of modern education ' - 

their efforts to fche building of a* strong Nation, the leaders planned 
a utilitarian education for their people. Almost literally, the Na- 
tion went to school. And the Japanese continue to go to school 
and to be among the world's apt students. 

In the educational and intellectual history of modern Japan since 
the Restoration, three relatively definite movements may be indi* 
cated as follows: (1) The introduction and development of mod- 
ern education, hereafter referred to in the text as the Initial Mod- 
ernization Epoch (187*2-1937); (2) the conversion of education to 
the needs of a nation at war, or the Wartime Epoch (1937-45); 
and (3) the building of a new democratized system, or the Democ- 
ratization Epoch (1945 to the present^). In dealing with such his- 
torical movements, the writer has found it necessary to keep the 
epoch dates somewhat flexible, and there will be some overlapping 
and some gaps here and there, from epoch to ejmch. Accounts of 
the Wartime Epoch apj>ear for the most part in chapters I and II.* 

During the early part ( 1872, to 1886) of -the first epoch Japan 
built considerably upon the pattern of Western thought and insti- 
tutions to create her first modem educational system. Then from 
1886 onward she revised this systepl to conform more nearly to what 
she considered native values and dedicated it to serving the interests 
of the btate. The modernization during the initial epoch w*as largely 
made possible by development of a national school system and the 
consequent almost universal education and lite r acy. 

With the coining of the second movement iiiSg|ted, or the War- 
time Epoch, there was an isolation of school and so^fety^from earlier 
influences and a conversion of the schools to a wartime program. , 

The third, or Democratization Epoch, has two indicated phases: 
Japan s building a new democratized educational system — first, un- 
der the Allied Occupation (1945 to 1952); second, under Japan's 
responsibility and with some modifications since the peace treaty 
went into effect (1952^to the present). . \ 

This bulletin presents an abridged view of the education pattern 
and its developments during' the three indicated epochs. Only his- 
torical volume upon volume can offer the full -view of education in 
Japah. 


Initial Modernization .Epoch 

When Japan entered the modern world, she had been imbued for 
centuries with the traditional philosophy of Confucianism — espe- 

* The«e epoch*, or iierlod*. are adapt*! by the author froui the historical outline found % 
In Ministry of Education. K ducat ton In Japan, Graphic Presentation: t$ST (Tokyo, the 
Idolatry. 1B07), p, 17. / 
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cially the C hu-hsi School from Sung China, which taught respect 
for the past nnd the established system and obedience to authority 
and loyalty to superiors. The school curriculum featured the Con- 
fucian classics; many of the teachers were Japanese Confucian schol- 
ars. Confucianism in Japan, a§ in China, was less an abstract phi- 
losophy than an ethical system, for it had to do with the practical . 
affairs of life such as government, social relations, and education. 
Under this philosophy, society was hierarchical with fixed bonds of 
duty and affection between lowered higher members, such as sub- 
ject and Emj>eror. pupils and teachers. The pur|>ose of education 
•was not limited to imparting useful knowledge. Training the char- 
acter of the student in moral virtue through study and emulation of 
the great souls of the pnst was emphasized. 

Conservative Confucian doctrine as developed in Japan, witl^ its 
acceptance of the authority of tradition and its demand foi'Toyalty 
above everything else including filial piety,* became an integral part 
of Japanese culture and was interpreted to meet the demands of 
each period. Ijoyalty, which in feudal times had been to the imme- 
diate lord, was transferred through the instrumentality of the 
schools to the |>erson of the Emperor. 

With the opening of Japan to Western thought, the literature of 
( onfucianism was tem|>ornrily put aside to enable the people to 
master a great body of practical information in a brief time. Edu- 
cation^. which had been a byproduct of moral training, became one 
of the major purposes of life. It was no longer a private road to 
accomplishment for a few% but an essential preparation for youth to 
take their part in building a modern State. There was little time 
for esthetics. There was pressure to acquire knowledge so that 
Japau could glow strong and face other jiowers on equal temjs. 

National unity was created out of the localism of loyalty to feudal 
lords through teaching loyalty of the people to the Emperor. With 
his position as the focal point of the reform movement, there was 
issued in the Entperor*s name, a policy statement setting forth the 
principles on which the Imperial rule would be based. While the 
battles of the Restoration were raging in 1868. the young Emperor 
made an oath before “The Celestial Gods and Terrestrial Deities” 
whifch constituted a Japanese Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

* “Morals” (Shoahtn) textbooks taught that filial piety was subordinate to loyaltj to 
the Emperor, and included In It One of tbe Interpreter* of the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation states : “In Confucianism (In China) . . . filial piety Is more generally emphasised 
than loyalty. In Japan, on tbe contrary, loyalty Is a far greater Ttrtue than filial piety.” 
TeteuJIro Inoue. The / at per/nf Iff script on Education nnd Con/wrlanfsM, as quoted In Kljoko 
Takeda Cho. Chrloflom Crltlrlom of Traditional Jopooroe Eihtro In the MelJI Period (Mltaka. 
Japan. International Christian University. 1DJMI). p. *2. Oilmen.) 
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The fifth article of t\fis Charter Oath of Five Articles fixed the 
purposes of national education: 

Wisdom and knowledge shall be sought all over the world In order to estab- 
lish firmly the foundations of the Empire. | Kokutaf ]. 4 

After the military campaigns had brought a measure of |>eace 
and stability s the leaders turned their attention in 1870 to the task 
of carrying out the Charter Oath in the field of education. An 
order went out to local officials to send their brightest young men 
to Tokyo for dispatch abroad as students. The old temple schools 
of feudal days were closed in preparation for a completely new and 
modern school system. On July 18, 1871, a Department of Edu- 
cation was set up and vested with authority over educational and 
cultural matters. This step was to fix the pattern for the next 74 
years for a central control agency at the top to plan the educational 
structure and administer the school system. 

The new Department drew up an ambitious outline of a national 
system of ,4-year compulsory and universal education with a view 
to unifying the people. The educational ordinance, called Gakusei 
(Educational System), was promulgated on September 8, 1872. 
Following a pattern of centralization similar to that of the French, 
it divided the country into 8 collegiate divisions in each of which 
was to be a university. Each division was subdivided into 32 mid- 
dle or high school districts and, at the local level, each middle 
school district was to have 210 elementary school districts, for a 
grand total of 8 universities, 256 middle schools and 53,760 elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country.® The magnitude of this plan 
is evident when one realizes that up to this time schools were in 
temples, and teachers were priests and a few ronin (unattached 
samurai) whose method of teaching was individual tutoring of a 
few select students. It was, therefore, impracticable to put this 
plan into immediate effect. The code was merely the outline of a 
system to be carried out as circumstances permitted. 

As stated in the outline transmitted by the Minister of Educa- 
tion to the Commissioner of Education in the U. S. A., the aim 
was to make a practical education available to alfc In a rigorous 
departure from the old ways, the Japanese Government emphasized 
the importance of developing the mind of each individual : 

There have been schools In Japan for many years, but from their Imper- 
fection or misdirection, they benefited the upper classes only. Farmers, 
mechanics, traders, and women were left In Ignorance. Even among the 

4 Cbltoshl Yanas*. Jmpmm Bine* Perry (New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 1P4»). 
p. 4a Over the year* Kokutai cane to mean a mjctlcal faith In the Bmperor-State and 
la the ram total of national characteristic*. 

■ Baron Dalrokn Klkuchl. Japanese MdmIIm (London, John Murray, 1009), p. 72. 
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upper clawen, education wan very Imperfect, and more devoted to Hrt, lit- 
erature. and useless discussions than to anything practical. The new 
school-law alms at living none In Ignorance In any class, male or female* * 

Jn pnn seemed in a strategic ignition for attempting n modernize - 
tion program. Site began to survey wlmt the world's cultures had 
to offer and to choose what suited her best. She brought iir French 
experts to help write a criminal cotie and to teach strategy to the 
army; English experts to help build railways, lighthouses, and telf- 
gntph lines, and to organize and train a navy; (ierman ex|>eMs to 
help set up local governments and establish medical schools; and 
she obtained United States* assistance in developing a postal service, 
scientific agriculture, nnd school system. 

The Japanese had looked at the school system in the l\ S. and 
felt it best suited to their needs, for they believed the U. S. had 
come nearer to solving the problem of universal education than any 
other country at the time by its development of “the common 
school." In 187*2 the Japapese Government sent to the West a 
mission under the leadership of Prince 'Fomomi Iwakura, prima- 
rily to get treaty revision and secondarily to learn about the edu- 
cational systems of the West. The letter of credentials that Prince 
Iwakura carried from the Emperor to President l lysses S. Grant 
said, after mentioning treaty revision: 

It la our purpose to select from the various Institutions prevailing among 
enlightened nations such as are best suited to our present condition, and 
adopt them, In gradual reforms and Improvements of our policy and cus- 
^ toms, so as to be upon an equality with them. T 

Representing education on the mission was the First Senior Sec- 
retary of the new Department of Education, Fujimaro Tanaka, and 
five of Jiis assistants. They were greeted in Washington by John 
Eaton, Jr., then U. S. Commissioner of Education, who took a. per- 
sonal us well as an official interest in aiding them. He set up a 
program of school visits and collected an assortment of educational 
documents, including university catalogs, reports from the States 1 
and from Canada, school laws and statistics, and pamphlets on such* 
subjects as special education of the deaf and mute. Commissioner 
Eaton also assembled a small library of professional textbooks, in- 
cluding the works of Horace Mann and Henry B&rnard and spe- 
cialised subject-matter books such as object lessons [ Pestalozzian 
method], the normal school, graded schools, and the like, 8 which 

* n&ep»rtm«at of the Interior. Bureau of Education:) Report of the Commiteiouer for 
the Ttmr tiro (Waahlogton, U. S. Government Printing Offlce, 187S), p. 538-39. 

» Keugt Hamnda. Prince Ito (Tokyo, Saneeldo Co., KM), p. M-««. 

• Letterpreaa Copybook. Letter of John Eaton. Jr., to F. U. Tanaka, dated May 7. 1872. 
Paper* of Commlaatooer John Eaton. Washington, U. 8. Archive*. Vol. V. 
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the Mission took to Japan. There they were translated and used in 
setting up the new national school system. 

ni^ hi,e iJ ie Iwakura Mission was en route to Washington, Japanese 
arge d Affaires, Arinori Mori, who had been impressed by- the 
public education system in the JJnited States, anticipated that edu- 
cation would be a major interest of the mission. He addressed an 
identical letter to a number of persons in the U. S. requesting their 
advice for Japan. He received 12 detailed answers from college 
presidents, professors. State superintendents of schools, a clergy- 

TV a " d * member of Congress. These appeared in an 1873 book 
which became a general guide to policy in forming the new school 
system. * 

One of the replies, from a professor at Rutgers College, David 
Murray, stressed the importance of adapting the educational sys- 
tern to the national culture: 


There are traditional custom* which it would be unwlae to undertake to 
subvert. There are Institutions already founded which are revered for 
their local and national associations, which without material change may 
^ be made the best elements of a new system. Every successful school sys- 
„ tern must be a natural jp^tarowth from the wants of a nation * 

These words from a cultural relativist surprised the Japanese 
mission which tinted quick results. It employed Dr. Murray aif 
the first National Superintendent of Schools and Colleges and 
Adviser t* the Department of Education, at the then munificent 
salary of 600 yen per month (about $300) plus travel expenses to 
and from Japan, and* an unfurnished Western-style house. 

Murray began his work of assisting the Japanese in 1873, just 
about the time Tanaka, the Japanese official charged with admin- 
istering the new system, returned from his trip. For 5^ years 
the two formed a team in the building of an educational system. 

Murrays work included planning courses of study, inspecting 
schools, and providing advisory assistance in construction and 
equipment of school buildings. Consistent with his earlier reply to 
Annon Mon's inquiry, he opposed a plan by Mori to replace Japa- 

, w . ,th , the En 8 lish language and ui^ged, in order to “naturalize 
education, that textbooks be written in Japanese to replace the 
ones from the U. S. then in use, 10 and that Japanese teachers be 
trained to replace the foreigners. He advocated new facilities for 
the training of teachers, helped introduce, the 1 -month teachers' 1 


**‘^‘7* J ‘~* f 8erUt •/ W * 
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institute for training the Coi\.fucianist^oriented teachers in new meth- 
ods, and advocated the education of Women. 

A normal school * was established in Tokyo in 1872 to provide 
teachers for the new national system. Another l\ S. citizen. Marion 
M. Scott, formerly an elementary school principal from San Fran- 
cisco, was brought in to instruct the Japanese in teaching methods 
for elementary schools. He taught English, demonstrated teaching 
technique, and supervised the practice teaching of a group of ma- 
ture normal school students, in a laboratory school attached to the 
normal school. Most of the graduates went into teaching in the 
prefect ural normal schools that were soon organized throughout the 
country. 

In 1876, Dr. Murray accompanied Vice-Minister Tanaka and a 
mission of Japanese educators to the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, and hel|>ed them make a comparative study of systems of 
education from the various national exhibits there. The Japanese 
acquired many of the exhibits by purchase or donation. The mis- 
sion then went on to Boston, where it spent a week ins|>ecting .the 
public schools. At a cost of about $10,<XX>. Tanaka purchased a set 
of furniture and teaching materials then in use in the Boston schools. 
He also commissioned the city architect -to prepare comprehensive 
plans for a primary and a secondary school for reproduction in 
•Japan. These plans and equipment were the basis for the con- 
struction in September 1877 of an educational exhibit in Tokyo, 
containing classrooms equipped in Western style, and destined for 
use as models for Japanese^ichools. 

hully as important pe^fiaps to the modernization process as the 
bringing in of Western experts was the program of sending out 
young people to other parts of the world to seek knowledge, aa 
ufged by the Imperial Oath. Between 1868 and 1877 about 500, 
including 5 women, were sent abroad. More than half of them, 
came to the V. 8. and specialized in education, science, engineering, 
and law. 

Three young men came to teacher-training institutions in the 
U. S. in 1875, where they studied the progressive philosophy and 
techniques of the Swiss educator, Pestalozzi, then gainipg popu- 
larity." One of the trio, Hideo’ Takamine, went to Oswego State 
Normal School, fountainhead of Pestalozzianism in the U. S. Upon 
their return to Japan in 1878, the three men published texts oil 

progressive methods add assumed top positions in the new higher 


» According to kla teaching. Infraction should be' 1 b conformity with the natural de- 
velopment of the child, and learning t* beat achieved through eenoe experience with objects, 
■odeb. and ^eclmena, rather than rote memorisation of ■Detractions. 
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normal schpol, where they introduced the theory mid practice of 
Pestalozzi. Later, an American woman, expert in Pestalozzian 
,n fL was employed. The paradox in this development is found 
m the fact that the' Western nations were hesitantly sampling's 
freer type of education than was then in vogue, while the Japa- 
nese, whose tradition was authoritarian, were boldly seeking the 
most progressive type then known. 

In one part of Japan particularly, Hokkaido in the far north, 
the m fluence of the l\ S. during this jieriod seems quite marked. 
L. fc>. Commissioner of Agriculture, Horace C apron, headed the 
group to help plan agricultural development there.*. Even now the 
countryside with its expensive farming, its silos, and farm animals, 
resembles New England. 

Here also survives the memory of the educator, William S. Hark, 
president of Massachusetts Agricultural College. When the Iwa- 
ura Mission visited New England, its memoers had observed the 
recently established land-grant colleges which provided u combi- 
nation of vocational and military training. This plah struck the 
Japanese as useful to Japan in teaching the people to feed and to 
defend themselves. Accordingly, they invited Dr. Clark to come 
to Hokkaido and head the Sapporo Agricultural School, which later 
. became Hokkaido University. 

During his stay of 8 months. Dr. Hark helped to introduce scien- 
tific agricultural education and military drill, and through extra- 
curricular activities, made Sapporo School a source of Christian 
’ leadership in Japan. As he was leaving Sapporo on horseback, he 
turned in his saddle and said to a small band of devoted students, 
“Boys, be ambitious." This simple admonition struck a responsive 
chord among Japanese youth and became -one of the mottoes of 

schoolboys throughout the Nation, remembered and quoted to this 
day. 1 * 


The 19th century Japanese educator, Yukichi Fukuzawa— born a 
eamurai and reared according to the strict feudal code of behavior- 
visited the U. S. and Europe just before the Restoration. On his 
return to Japan he devoted himself to the founding of a Western- 
type school (which later became Keio University) and to the spread 
of information about the West. In his teaching and writing he 
emphasized individualism, self-respect, and social interest. His 
book titiyo Jiji (Conditions in Western Lapels) was widely used. 
Among other writings, he brought out a series of 17 pamphlets on 
education arguing for a practical utilitarian education. 


. tJalronlty. with u enrollment of over 8.000. bu ■ BRA Society (Bore. 
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Despite the efforts' of the team of Tanaka and Murray to make 
their plan work, it came under severe criticism by those who op- 
posed the cost, of modern schools and preferred the traditional tutor- 
ing of feudal times. It was too early; the new Government was 
not yet firmly established and people questioned centralized control. 

Tqnnka, then V ice-Minister of Education, had noted the solution 
to the problem of school control in the IT. S.— the local school board, 
placing responsibility for support and control upon the community. 
The two men drafted a second educational ordinance promulgated 
in 1879, which attempted a measure of ’decentralized school con- 
trol by providing for popularly elected educational affairs boards 
(gakurnu iin) in each town and village. These differed from the 
plan in the U. S. in that they were under the Prefectural Gov- 
ernor, with the ceiltral Government staining final control. 1 * 

The public reportedly interpreted this move as a Government plot 
to shift the burden of school support to their shoulders; they closed 
some schools and consolidate^ others. As a result, fewer children 
went to school, and the education of girls vras dropped. 

In the meantime, the Confucianists .had been gaining power. 14 
With their active support, the Educational Ordinance of 1880 was 
promulgated, giving the Government control again. The revision 
modified the power of the boards by making them appointive by 
the Governor instead of elective^by the people. It specified exactly 
what the Governor should do. From then on the central Govern- 
ment accepted responsibility for the support of elementary educa- 
tion anfl Has continued to do so. 

Tanaka resigned. Murray’ had completed his employment in 
Japan, and had gone home. The departure of these leaders from 
Japan's educational scene marked a transition from wlJH may some- 
times he called the initial influence of education in th^Tnited States 
upon education in Japan. 1 

YeU« the new schoolhouses modeled after those of Boston in the 
ISTfllP Japanese children sat at desks instead of on the floor; they 
U9«Pblackboards and chalk, slates and pencils; charts, and wall 
maps were in evidence. Various texts were translations of the 
moralistic schoolbook's popular in the United States at that time. 1 
Japanese students returning from the United States filled key posts 
in education, including the presidencies of Tokyo and Kyushu Im- 

M For fuller treatment, aee : Fred N. Kerllnger, Educational Affairs Boards : Precursors I 

of Modern Japanese Boards of Education, Malory of Education Journal, (1 : 01-M. garlna ! 

1954. 

14 *“ 1878 they Were credited with persuading the Emperor to lisue an Imperial ,IHree- 
tire on Education. It reversed the purposes of his Imperial Oath, which had urged the s 
people to seek knowledge outside, and It told them to look within tor the basis of their i 
morality In traditional Confuclan value*. 4 1 
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perial Universities, Tokyo Higher Normal School, and the private 
higher institutions of Waseda and Keio. 

That all this did not entirely fit the Japanese cultural require- 
ments is evidenced by the next phase of Meiji educational history. 
By 1878, reaction was setting in. Manners and morals had been 
taught orally from the beginning of the modern school system, in- 
lessons on virtue in the classic Confucian sense; namely, 
filial piety, propri^y, and loyalty. The Western education had 
tended to depreciate formal treatment of this subject as a separate 
course in the curriculum. Japanese Government leaders had become 
alarmed at the independence of the students and were hearing de- 
mands for a return to the Confucian-ethical base of education. The 
Department, in writing the new Educational Ordinance in 1880, 
made morals a required course. Under the direction of retired army 
officers, it also introduced' military drill to some classes in public 
school, “for the reason that it was useful as moral and intellectual 
as well as physical training.” 1 * 

Toward the end of the same year schools were forbidden to use 
books containing materials “dangerous to national peace or injurious 
to public morals.” To provide' guidance on approved subject mat- 
ter the Department began to compile, a series of standard texts for 
the various subjects which included the principles of loyalty and 
filial piety, a traditional part of Japan’s ethical ideas. The Con- 
fucianists responded by ''writing books, making speeches, forming 
societies, and assuming positions in the Department of Education. 

In 1886 Arinori Mori, ex-diplomatic representative to the U. S., 
was appointed Minister of State for Education m the cabinet of 
his friend Count (later Prince) Hirobumi Ito. 

One of his first acts was to write in 1886 a series of education 
ordinances to replace the single code of education of 1880. These 
ordinances provided a uniform, standardized educational system un- 
der fceptralized control of a Ministry of Education apd made 4 
years of school compulsorV They became the basis for the mod- 
ern system. For it, Morr stated the revised object of education 
when he said : “In the administration of all schools, it must be kept 
in mind, what is done is not for the sake of the pupils, but for the 
sake pf the country.” 16 Schools, he held, are places to build loyal 
subjects, who will become resources in bringing about the prosperity 
of the country, and the main method of building such subjects is 
morals education and military training. - a 

*• Klkncfel, op. elt, p.4U. ^ 

"<*• B Th * Woolen* WorU •>* Japan (Now York. Alfred A. Knopf. ISM), 
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beveral years before in Paris, Mori and Ito (who later wrote the 
Meiji Constitution) had discussed problems Japan faced — the Con- 
stitution the Emperor had promised and the educational system then 
under attack. “It is highly probable,” says Sansom, “that the edu- 
cational policy introduced in 1886 was designed by them in .con- 
sultation so as to harmonize with the constitutional principles, par- 
ticularly the doctrine of the supremacy of the state, which Ito 
planned to embody in his draft ." 1 1 The educational reforms he 
introduced, which fixed the pattern for schools during the epoch 
extending through World Wjir II, reversed the program of Tanaka 
and Murray which Mori apparently had supported- during the pre- 
vious decade. The new system, though resembling that in the U. S. 
in organization and in teaching methods, conformed to the new 
Japanese policy, jg 

At this juncture, they discovered, together with the educators of 
the U. t>. and other countries, a new German school of pedagogy — 
that of the idealist philosopher, Herbart. The Japanese felt Her- 
bartian ideas fitted their needs more closely than Pestalozzi's, for 
Herbart’s disciples advocated moral education as the main object 
of education and held that it could best be achieved by a study of 
national history and literature. 1 * The Prussians had achieved State 
control of education— one of the goals of the Japanese leaders. 
Thereafter, Japanese scholars* going abroad tended to go to Ger- 
man universities to study educational philosophy and German Her- 
bartians were called to Tokyo. 

German educational philosophy was influential in the school sys- 
tem\at the same time that German constitutional scholars were ad- 
vising on the drawing up of the new Japanese Constitution. In 
both cases,, there was borrowing. This time, it was, selective to 
reinforce rather than displace the native Shinto-Confucian philos- 
ophy. The Japanese interpreted their problems as being similar to 
Germany's — the necessity to catch up with other powers in national 
strength — and they felt that German solutions were appropriate to 
their needs. According to one writer, the Japanese might have 
produced the same kind of system with or without German ideas. 1 * 

Mori’s program of morals teaching, military training, and na- 
tionalism in the new code helped produce a sense of national soli- 
darity among the student population. During the 1880’s, therefore. 


» IMS., p. Ml. 

UTfc * toodern Interpreted the See virtue* of HerbnrtioalMn— elnceritjr. Integrity, good 
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education moved toward nationalism and developed along lines of 
standardization and State control. 

After the Constitution of 1889, the next step was to devise a 
statement of nationalist educational philosophy which would be in 
line with the Constitution and serve as a busic guide for the Nation’s 
schools. 

This step was achieved by the issuance, in the name of the Em- 
peror, of a short document — t he Imperial Rescript on Education — 
on October 30, 1890, destined to influence Japan’s history. Pri* 
marily instigated by Motoda, a Confucianist in the Imperial House- 
hold, it stated the objectives of education in terms of Shinto-Con- 
fucianist values.. The Shinto ideology of^ Emperor worship was 
combined with the Confucian ethical concepts of loyalty, filial piety," 
and obedience to superiors. The duties of subject to ruler were 
expanded to include the obligation “to respect the Constitution and 
observe the laws” and to omsr one’s self courageously to the State 
should emergency arise. The philosophy of education in this Re- 
script was interpreted over the years as a statement of moral stand- 
ards for the Japanese. 

Ancestor worship, loyalty to the Emperor, duty to State, and 
filial piety were crystallized as State morals and absolute virtues. 
The Rescript tied together religion, patriotism, and the family sys- 
tem. It became a catechism memorized and recited by the people, 
and periodically made the center of a religious ritual in school 
assemblies throughout the land. On such occasions, the National ' 
* Anthem was sung, then the principal removed the Imperial Rescript 
from its lacquered case and read it, intonfhg as if in prayer. He 
dared not make a mistake* for that would be an insult to the Impe- 
rial Family, and might cost him his job, or, if he were especially 
ardent, might cause him even to commit suicide. In the State school 
system, its philosophy permeated the curriculum until 1946. Pri- 
marily taught through the morals course, it was also the basis for 
history, geography, and other courses. It contributed to placing the 
direction of education in the hands of the national leaders and the 
Confucianists— helped unify the people, and strengthened the Gov- 
ernment , 

Over the years, the Imperial Rescript was interpreted and rein- 
terpreted in keeping with the rising nationalism. Commentaries on 
this brief edict were voluminous by the 1920’s; and by the early 
1930’s, it was sponsored by the militarists. Principals of schools 
were responsible for preserving the document, and some reportedly 
sacrificed their lives rescuing it from burning schoolhouses. By 

81 For full text *m Appendix A, p. 210. 
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1987 it had received an additional exegesis in a nationalistic docu- 
ment, Kokutoi No Bongi (Basic Principles of the National Policy ),** 
which had a stringent effect on the school system. 

Nationalism, promoted in the schools following the publication of 
Mori’s ordinances of 1886, was stimulated by the effort to revise 
unequal treaties and by the Japanese victories in the Sino- Japanese 
War (1894-95) and the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). The dem- 
onstration by school 'children that they could read the news about 
the war against China, was evidence to many of the value of public 
education and brought greater support for the schools. 

Despite the fact that from 1886 to World War II various rescripts 
and directives were issued to limit foreign learning to technical 
matters, new ideas continued to seep in, especially after World 
War I when news of , the peace plans of President Woodrow Wilson 
and of the Russian Revolution reached Japan. Liberalism, social- 
ism, democracy, and communism caught attention of students and 
intellectuals. 

During the post- World War I period, there was a revival of inter- 
est in democratic education. Some of the younger Japanese scholars 
studying in the U. S. observed progressive education and found in 
John Dewey’s writings what they considered a systematic educa- 
tional theory based on democracy. Several of the students trans^ 
lated into Japanese Dewey’s books School and Society , The Child ' 
and the Curriculum , Democracy and Education, and Reconstruction 
of Philosophy. Twice Dewey was invited to Japan to lecture, first, 
in 1918 at Waseda University where he spoke on “The Philosophical 
Basis of Democracy,” and again in 1919 at Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity where he outlined his instrumentalist philosophy. 

The influence of his writings and lectures could be observed espe- 
cially in the higher normal schools. The Japanese also brought to 
Japan such persons as Helen Dalton, originator of the Dalton plan, 
William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Carlton Washburne, superintendent of a progressive school sys- 
tem at Winnetka, 111. Such influences were to be noted in teacher 
training until the early 1980’s when militarism and nationalism then 
began to pattern education to fit the needs of the new order. 

Wartime Epoch 

Specialized agencies of thought control had been organized wi thin 
the Ministry of Education, from 1928 on. When the army group 

" ror complete test. see Robert King Hell, editor, Kokutoi No Bom pi: CmrSinml Friuci 
ptoo of tko Notio Ml BnUtp of Jo poo, translated bp John Owen Qonntlett (Cam bride*. 
Em. Ha rear'd Dairenltj Press, IMS), S00 p. 
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came to power in 1931, it sought to eliminate liberalism among 
teachers and students and to replace it with faith in the “national 
polity,” and “Japanese spirit.” This resulted in “thought control,” 
to prevent people from thinking “dangerous thoughts” about foreign 
ideologies and win them to the principles of the Imperial Rescript 
on Education. 

Called variously Bureau of Thought Supervision and Bureau of 
Education and Training, the Ministry agency was divided iato two 
parts. A section of thought supervision,, by punitive measures in 
cooperation with the secret police, tried to control thought in 
schools and conducted propaganda campaigns. An investigation 
spction surveyed thought problems in schools and social education 
institutes and examined books. It was this Thought Supervision 
Bureau that produced such policy books as The Way of the Subject 
(Shimmiin no Michi) and Basic Principles of the National Polity. 

Specialized councils of educators and laymen, such as the Council 
on Innovation in Education and Learning, were established to ad- 
vise the Minister on ..policy for a thought program to insure the 
support of the people for nationalism. The following summary of 
their rebommendations drawn up in 1936 present the philosophy of 
the thought-control program: * 

1. Japanese Institutions should be Interpreted In accordance with national 
alma, which should be contrasted with the Individualism and materialism 
of the West., 

2. All things not In conformity with national policy should be excluded 
from Japanese thinking. 

8. University professors should be chosen not only for scholarship but also 
for loyalty to Japanese tradition. ’ 

4. In the elementary schools, especially, the Japanese spirit aid ancestor 
worship *hould l be fltremed, 

5. In the training of teachers, principals, and Inspectors, the Importance of 
political reliability should be emphasized. v 

A Textbooks should!* designed to enhance the national spirit and should 
Include an examination and refutation of foreign aocla) philosophies. 

7. Courses, such as morals and civics, should be taught in such a way as 
to strengthen filial piety, loyalty, obedience to law. 


& History, In particular, should Interpret Japan's social and political sys- 
tem favorably. - 


0. Other subjects, such as practical and fine arts and physical training, 
should also he utilised.* 1 


** Oasacll os In do ration Is Education sad Learning, Draft of th« Proposal of the 
Connell oh Innovation la learning and Education, October ISM. fa : Mark/T. Orr, Mo 
eattoa M/ors f»oMe*r is OccnpUS J»p as (Chapel HIU. N. C.. University of fftrth Carolina. - 
1»M). p. **-*#. (Unpublished doctoral diverts tloa. ) 
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The Government felt the need for an official statement to define 
the moral basis for patriotism through unswerving loyalty to the 
Imperial family. The Ministry bureau responsible for thought con- 
trol issued, in 1937, its policy document — Baric Principles of the 
National Polity — which elaborated on the Imperial Rescript. It 
traced the divine origin of Japap, its Imperial family and its 
people, and redefined the Japanese spirit to awaken the people’s 
national .consciousness and stimulate them to greater efforts in 
“guarding and maintaining the prosperity of the Imperial throne” 
and backing national policy. 

Several million copies were distributed to teachers from the ele- 
mentary level to the university. It was required reading for stu- 
dents, at the*junior college and normal school levels. Teaching staffs 
were required to study it in groups, and “morals” teachers were 
expected to master it.* 3 The theme — a mystical Em porer- worship— 
was to become the core of educational philosophy and the basis for 
a philosophy of life for the citizens. With the aid of coihmentaries. 
Baric Principles of the National Polity provided the Nation with 
- a guide to social ideals and behavior which helped teachers to mold 
thought and train youth to its approved action. 

After the war with China was resumed in 1937, the Government 
_ f®lt the need to revise education to bring it in line with' the goals 
of the New Order in East Asia. Placing reliance ot^rtsearch and 
propaganda organizations, the earlier Council ori ^Innovation in 
Education and Learning was replaced with a new high-level Edu- 
cation Investigation Council, which took the responsibility for 
thought control out of the hands of the Ministry of Education and 
put it under the Premier’s office. , 

The mission of this council was to implement the proposals of the 
preceding council, draft a plan of action which would explain and 
justify the position of Japan in Greater East Asia, and correlate 
all branches of study with the theories of Japanese nationalism. 34 

In 1938, while the war in China was continuing, militarists ex- 
erted increased Efforts to marshal the schools behind the war. 
General Sadao Araki, who was appointed Minister of Education, 
stressed spiritual . and moral education as a means of promoting 
loyalty to the Emperor and service to the State. 

Out of the work of the Education Investigation Council came the ■ 
National School Reform of l&l. It was not fully implemented 
because of the war; it did contribute to changes in the curriculum 
ai lower school levels. At the elementary level, according to Mi 


** Robert Kin* HaU, KSwmtUm /or a Veto Japan (New Haven, Conneetieet, TciO’WbkV 
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istry of Education Order No. 4, March- 14, 1941, the aim of the morals 
course was “to makeirtudents realize the moral mission of the Empire, 
and by training them in practical morality, to'cultivate virtues based 
on the principles of the Imperial Rescript on Education.” The aim 
of language study was “. . . to train the students in the ability of 
self-expression in and understanding of everyday language, and .to 
cultivate national spirit through the study of national thought and 
feeling.” The study of history was “to make students learn the 
essence of our nation's history, and to make them realize the historical 
mission of the empire. . . . [The teacher should help them] trace 
the development of the Empire in accordance with [the ideas of] the 
remoteness of the foundation of the Nation, the unbroken Imperial 
line, the glorious achievements of our successive Emperors, the deeds 
of the loyal and wise, and the historical record of the services ren- 
dered by all the people to the Country.” 

Science and mathematics as well as physical education were pressed 
into service. The study of science and mathematics was “to enable 
students ... to cultivate the creative spirit, based on reason, and to 
enable them to contribute to the growth of the nation.” Further 
it was “to make them realize their duties in the mission of cultural 
creation based on the mission of the Empire.” Physical training 
was “to make them vigorous and strong in mind and body and [thus] 
increase their ability to carry out [the ideal of] service through self- 
sacrifice [for the country].” “ It is estimated that about a third of 
the curriculum was then devoted to nationalistic content,** 

Military officers were in key positions in schools and held final 
jurisdiction over educational activities, and the new nationalistic 
educational philosophy was still being formulated. The Imperial 
Rescript had had over a hundred commentaries, including the re- 
statement of it in the Sasic Principles of the National Polity / 
Ministry bureaus had published theories on nationalist education * 
and distributed copies of them. In 1941, another policy document, 
The Way of the Subject , was issued. 1 ' Like its predecessor, Basic 
Principles of the National Polity , it was a textbook for indoctri- 
nation of teachers and students in loyalty and filial piety, and it 
defended on moral grounds the activities of Japan abroad. It 
attacked individualism and described the correct “Way of the Sub- 
ject” which was based on “Service to the State.” It formed the 
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third in a trilogy of statements of educational philosophy, begin- 
ning with the Imperial Rescript. 

Educational philosophy, as spelled out in the core course in morals, 
taught that the value of a person was in his usefulness and sub- 
servience to the State. As one Japanese educator said; “Japan was 
so engrossed in the work of equipping herself as a modern state 
that she had to subordinate all human values to tasks of immediate 
urgency, namely consolidation of her national power, and the acqui- 
sition of wealth.”** Loyalty and patriotism were considered the 
highest virtues; individualism, internationalism, and pacificism were 
allied with treason. The State was absolute. 

At the top of the pyramid of authority was the small group of" 
leaders which shifted from the group of outer samurai ** of early 
Meiji days to the militarists of the 1930’s and 1940’s. The Govern- 
ment leaders became “guides to the people’s morals, keepers of the 
people’s conscience, and arbiters of the people’s destinies.”** The 
schools were used to teach their philosophy that the State was moral 
and the “good Japanese” was expected to devote his life to its 
service and, if need be, die for it. 


Democratization Epoch 


The Early Period 

\ 

The Allies felt that the philosophy of education had to be changed 
if Japan were to return to paths of peace. This would not be 
simple, for the philosophy was a product of more than half a 
century of indoctrination in service to the State and was based on 
traditions that taught the virtue of fitting into a fixed hierarchy. 

On July 26, 1946, President Harry S. Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill issued the proclamation known as the 
Potsdam Declaration. This now historic declaration of democratic 
philosophy became the basis for Allied policy in Japan anjd served 
as a framework for educational policy during the Occupation period. 
It required** the Japanese to eliminate “. . . for all time the authority 
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tnd influence of those who have deceived and misled the people of 
Japan into embarking on world conquest* Such action was to be 
accompanied by the removal of . . all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. 
Freedom of speech, religion, and of thought, as well as respect for 
the fundamental human rights, shall be established.” 11 
Immediately, the Occupation authorities faced the problem of 
devising specific policy to meet the situation in Japan. Recognis- 
ing the importance of education, they included school reform in the 
plans. 

Tentative plans for a full-scale military government were aban- 
doned in favor of a policy of working through the Emperor and 
the machinery 1 of Japanese Government. • 

The “United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan, 11 en- 
couragmg individual liberties and democratic processes, specifically 
^said of education: 

Militarism and ultra-nationalism. In doctrine and practice, Including para- 
military training, hhall be eliminated from the educational system. Former 
career military and naval officers both commissioned and non -commis- 
sioned, and all other exponents of militarism and ultra-nationalism ahatt 
be excluded from supervisory and teaching positions.** ' 

Even before the Occupation got under way, the Japanese Govern- 
ment through its Ministry of Education had moved to conform to 
what it thought would be Allied policy. It promptly handed down 
a series of instructions to schools for the purpose of eliminating 
militarism and developing democratic forms. Theee instructions 
included such subjects as the abolition of wartime education acts, 
|he switching from wartime to peacetime education in primary and 
^secondary schools, the deletion of warlike educational materials from 
textbooks, the dissolution of militaristic youth organisations, and the 
prohibition of military training and practice of military sports.** 
All these were done voluntarily, under the' leadership of Tamon 
Maeda, who had been appointed Minister of Education 3 days after 
Japan’s surrender. He says of this experience; 

... for about a mouth following my appointment as Minister of Education 
... we were permitted a comparatively free hand, with a minimum of 
restraints being employed, doe largely to the fact that the Occupation 
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iiuthorlf lt* *n rhettim*lvt*< hail at thla time nut yet completely p*tabll*hed their 
own pulley. Such wm h the Htate of affalrn when, umler the elate of Sep- 
feml>er l.\ 1 Iwued my own “Kiluratlonal Han for Building the New 
Japan.** 14 * 

His plan prepared the schools for what was to come and demon- 
strated the willingness of the Japanese to cooperate. 

A limited Military Government was set up in Japan and a 8|>ecial 
staff section called Civil Information antC-Education (CIE) was 
organized on September 22, 1945, and given responsibility for 
guidance in reorientation and reeducation. The Potsdam Declara- 
tion and the I nited States Initial Post -Surrender Policy for Japan 
formed the basis for Occupation policy. Responsibility for inter- 
preting and implementing policy fell on the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (SOAP, which also was used to signify the 
Supreme Command, including military and civilian personnel). 

SCAP's initial method of operation in the area of education was 
to have the CIE Section send directives to the Japanese Govern- 
ment which established principles and required |>erfonnance in- the 
carrying out of reforms. In the 4« Prefectures thtnughout the 
country an American Military Government Team stood parallel to 
the prefectural government and exercised surveillance over it ih the 
performance required by the directives. As soon “as possible, a CIE 
“officer" — generally a professional teacher, not a soldier — was in- 
cluded in the makeup of each team to inspect schools and “guide 
and assist'’ Japanese educators in reform. 

During the 4 months immediately following the Occupation— 
September through December 1945 — four policy directives were 
issued which laid the groundwork for the education reform pro- 
gram of the 6Vfc years of the Occupation. The first of these direc- 
tives, entitled “Administration of the Educational System of Japan.” 
took effect on October 22, 1945“ It contained a statement of edu- 
cational objectives and policies, beginning with policies related to 
two general aims of the Occupation: (1) Prohibiting the dissemi- 
nation of militaristic and ultranationalistic ideology and requiring 
the discontinuance of military education and drill, and (2) encour- 
aging of democratic educational concepts and practices aimed at 
developing an educated, peaceful, and responsible citizenry. To 
accomplish these aims, it directed that a “normally operating educa- 
tion system will be re-established as rapidly as possible.”** 
Militarists and ultranationalists were to be removed from teach - 
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in*; while anti-militarists and liberals who had been dismissed 
during the nationalist period were to be considered for reinstate- 
ment. Militarism and ultrnnationalism were to be rooted out of 
school curriculum*, textbooks, teaching manuals, and instructional 
materials. And on the positive side, democratic curriculums were 
to be established as soon as possible. The first part of the policy 
was the almost exclusive concern of the Occupation during the first 
fi months. At the same time the positive or democratization mis- 
sion began to get under way. This first directive constituted the 
mAin outline of reform. In general, succeeding directives repeated 
these ideas and suggested means of putting them into practice. 

The second SOAP directive, “Investigation, Screening, and Cer- 
tification of Teachers and Educational Officials” of October 30. 
1945, ,T required the Japanese to set up machinery for screening the 
Nations half-million teachers. It contained three major provisions: 
(1) Immediate removal of all teachers “known to be militaristic, 
ultra-nationalistic, or antagonistic to the objectives and policies of 
the Occupation . . .,” (2) disbarment for the time being from the 
field of educational activity of all ex-soldiers, and (8) establish- 
ment of suitable administrative machinery for ‘‘the investigation, 
screening, and 'certification of all present and prospective teachers 
and educational officials.”** The process of carrying out such screen- 
ing was delayed for a year, since attention was focused on political 
officials first. 

^ The th,rtl S^AP directive of December 15, 1945— “Abolition of 
Governmental Sponsorship, Support, Perpetuation, Control, and 
Dissemination of State Shinto (Kokka Shinto, Jinja Shinto)”— 
provided for separating the Shinto religion from the State. It 
prohibited “the dissemination of Shinto doctrines in any form and 
by any means in any educational institution supported wholly or 
in part by public funds Specifically, the directive required 

deletion of Shinto doctrine from textbooks ,and teachers' manuals, 
barred schools from taking students to Shinto shrines or observing 
Shinto rites, and forbade governmental circulation of the two nation- 
alistic documents. Banc Principle * of the National Polity and The 
Way of the People. 

In several of these directives, the Occupation hid used the ex- 
pression? “militarism” and “ultranationalism” without defining them 
sharply. The Shinto directive contained a brief and general defi- 
nition which was later expanded as follows: 
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Militarism — subject matter shall be deleted from textbooks which Is 
designed to promote (1 1 ... the glorification of war in a heroic and ac- 
ceptable way of settling dispute*; (2) glorification of dying for the Em- 
peror with unquestioning loyalty - ', (3) ideallaathm of war heroes by glori- 
fying their military achievements : (4) development of the Idea that the 
military service In the only patriotic manner of Nerving one‘a country ; and 
(.1) glorification of military objects such as guns, warships, tanks, for- 
t reuse*, etc. 

(’Ilrv nationalism — subject matter . . . that (1) promote* the Greater 
East Asia Go-Prosperity Sphere doctrine or any other doctrine of expan- 
sh*n ; (21 advocate* the Idea that the Ja|tane*e people are superior to 
other race* or nationalities; (31 teaches concepts and attitudes contrary 
ft> the principle* set forth In the Charter of the United Nations; (4) propa- 
gate* the Idea that the Emperor should be obeyed with unquestioning loy- 
alty or that the Emperor la superior to the beads of other state* or that 
the Emperor system Is sacred or Immutable.’* 4 * 

When the textbook examiners in the central Government offices or 
in a remote country school received such definitions and tried to elim- 
inate such materials front their children's books, they had to tear 
^ the books almost to pieces. Some page* would have all of the text 
cut out, leaving only the margin intact. In various others, the doc- 
trine was so interwoven into the fabric of the document that the 
texts could not be used. On December 31, 1945, a fourth directive 
was sent to the Japanese Government, entitled “Suspension of 
Courses in Morals (Shushin), Japanese History and Geography.” 41 
The three courses were dropped, and the texts in these courses were 
withdrawn from circulation. The geography course was the first 
of these to have new texts prepared and was reopened 6 months 
later. The Japanese history course was resumed 9 months later. 
The morals course was not restored to the curriculum until 1958. 

These four directives were issued in the first phase of the Occupa- 
tion. With the beginning of the new year — 1948 — a step was taken 
. in a positive direction with the issuance on January 9 of a directive 
announcing the imminent visit of a S. Education Mission for 
the purpose of advising on educational reconstruction. The direc- 
tive instructed the Japanese Government to appoint a committee of 
Japanese educators to work with the Mission, indicating that the 
fields concerned would be educational methods, language revision, 
reorganization of the Ministry of Education, and decentralization 
of the educational system. 4 * 

The 27-man Mission arrived in March 1946 for almost a month's 
study. It worked with the counterpart body, the Japanese Educa- 
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US Education Minion to Jopan, March 81, 1946. 
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lion ( ommitlw (JEC) on a basis of equality. Wide areas of agree- 
ment were reached in an atmosphere* of cordiality. After the Mission 
departed, the Japanese Government, recognizing the honor accorded 
the Japanese group, raised the status of its committee to Cabinet 
rank and changed its name to the Japanese Education Reform 
Council (jqRC). 

Though the C. S. Education Mission Rejwrt— submit ted to Gen- 
eral MncArthur on March 30, 1046-was presented to the Japanese 
ns suggested and not official policy, it became a policy guide both for 
the Japanese and the Occupation officials. Most of its suggestions 
were carried out. Among them were: (1) Introduction of freedom 
and democratic participation into education. (2) decentralization of 
Ministry of Education control, (3) substitution of social studies for 
morals, (4) a 6-A-3 ladder 4 * with the first 0 years compulsory and 
free for al l children, (5) greater emphasis on physical education 

. •‘nwlniv I* patterned after the fl year elementary, followed by a year 
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and vocational education at all levels, (6). independence of private 
schools, (7) change in methods of student guidance, (8) develop- 
ment of adult education, (0) increase iy number of universities, and 
(10) broadening teacher training by means of 4-yea f normal schools 
which would provide both professional and liberal education. The 
Mission report provided a blueprint for the educational system which 
evolved. / 

The stature of JERC grew until it became the primary Japanese 
source of education reform policy. JERC was res|>onsible directly 
to the Prime Minister and its advice to the Minister of Education 
regarding the implementation of U. S. Mission suggestions carried 
weight. It was considered by the Japanese as probably the most 
important such educational council that had been organized since 
the Meiji Era began." It functioned from 1946 until late in 1951. 

JERC studied and made recommendations on every major problem 
mentioned by the IT. S. Education Mission'. Its members saw them- 
selves as forwarding the Japanese restoration of the early Meiji 
days; 45 they showed great courage in their action. They functioned 
without a representative of the Occupation or of the Ministry present. 
They were encouraged to act independently and produce recom- 
mendations for the best interests of Japan. From the beginning 
they supported the Mission recommendations on decentralization of 
Ministry control and on a chi Id -centered rather than subject -centered 
curriculum. Their first three concerns were: (1) To arrive at a 
statement of official policy to supplant the inoperative Imperial Re- 
script, (2) to consider the Mission's recommendation of a single- 
track system 46 and a 6-3-3— 4 ladder, and (3)' to democratize edu- 
cational administration. The Education Division of CIE did not 
accept or approve all recommendations of JJ5RC; there were no 
serious disagreements on fundamental matters. \ 

A joint steering committee composed of tljtee members each from 
JERC, the Ministry of Education, and the Education Division of 
CIE was organized on September 20, 1946, and held weekly meetings 
to advise the Council. The Chief of the Education Division, who 
presided over these meetings, reports that they were conducted, like 
those between the Education Mission and JEC, in a friendly, ‘pro- 
fessional atmosphere, and that a sense of mutual i^apegt and con- 
fidence was developed between the Japanese participants 'anar those 
from the U. S.« * * / 
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Bv the spring of 1046, the Military Government (later called 
Civil Affairs) included professional educators among the CIE officers 
at Eighth Army headquarters at \ okohainn and on subordinate 
corps, regional, and prefectural teams throughout the country. 
Civilian teachers were brought froin^the U. S. to serve on these 
teams with the major jobs of inspecting schools for compliance with 
the directives and advising school officials. Their main contribution, 
however, was aimed at interpreting the reforms and supporting local 
administrators and teachers in carrying them out. 

The educational system that finally emerged, w-hile neither what 
the Japanese nor the Occupation authorities probably would have 
produced if left to their own devices, was a viable educational plan 
—the 'result of the interaction of the Japanese and the U. S. points 
of view. It was, jn short, the product of compromise by men of 

good will on both sides, with the interests of Japan’s children at 
heart. 

Four major goals emerged during the first two years of the Occu- 
pation: (1) the elimination of militarism and ultranationalism, (2) 
democratization, (3) modernization, and (4) decentralization of edu- 
cational control. 

With Japanese cooperation and compliance, that part of the first 
objective— demilitarization— was accomplished quickly in education 
as well as in other phases of life. The slogans of the militarists 
had a hollow' ring after the defeat. Ultranationalism based upon 
Shinto dogma— the other subject treated in the initial objective- 
lost hold when the defeat proved its pretensions to be false. The 
way was cleared for positive measures. 

’ The second objective— democratization — was less tangible and 
more difficult. Though there weire seeds of democracy in Japanese 
history and in community custom, the, Japanese had not experienced 
any long slow struggle for. political rights as had the West, and, 
consequently, democracy was more difficult, to understand. 4 * The 
word was used loosely to cover maty activities. At the same time, 
it became the guide agninst which all moves, public and private, . 
were measured. Courageous Japanese stepped forward as leaders 
m the cause of democracy in education and they were supported by 
educators from the U. S. who were brought to Japan as advisers 
and as CIE officers at the^ prefectural level. / 

The third objective modernization and general improvement of 
Japanese education— met with support from most Japanese educators * 
who sought to learn about “the new education.” The realities of 
the depleted Japanese economy often inhibited them iri upirradin? 
their schools. * 
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The fourth objective — decentralization — was based on a conviction 
that the pyramidal controls- of the past must be broken down and 
education put in the hands of the people if the people were to ap- 
preciate its advantages and mold it to fit their needs. With all these 
aims, there was a realization in* theory, not always followed at the 
operating level, that educational reform could be permanent only 
if it were planned and carried out by the Japanese themselves. The 
Supreme Commander frequently warned Occupational personnel that 
democracy could not be enforced from above, hi theory, their role 
was to guide and assist — not to direct, operate, or govern. 

Democratization and modernization were keys to Occupation edu- 
cation policy. Invariably, in the American mind, they led to the 
concomitant policy of decentralization. , But Japanese traditions 
were different from those of the U. S. To the Japanese, their small 
country, and its closely knit society made for a centralized system. 
Thus, in this objective, Occupation authorities met resistance, and 
8 years later it was the first reform to be subjected to a reverse 
course. 4 * 

In the first directives Against ultranationalism which banned the 
Baste Principles of National Polity and the Way of the Subject , 
Occupation authorities did not mention the Imperial Rescript on 

Chart I. I— It ih mHwnl p*Jtcy: «M wrt n*w 

Imp, rial R.acrlpt fundamental Law of Education 

(1M0) (1847) 

J • • . 

Nature of society 

L. , 

Society based on Confuclan hierarchical Society based on “mutual esteem and cooperation/' 

relationships. , 

Nature ot State 

Divine empire founded ty Imperial “A democratic and cultural State", built by the 

ancestors. 9 people. 


Relation of cltlsena to State 


CitUens have the duty to develop their 
intellectual and moral faculties, observe 
the laws, and offer themselves courageously 
to the State in order to guard and maintain 
the prosperity of the Imperial throne. 


Cltlsena have the right in “equal opportunity of 
receiving education according to their ability ; 
freedom from “discrimination on account of race, 
creed, sea, social status, economic position, or 
family origin ; financial assistance to the able 

needy: aca demic freedom ; and the ^ 

to build a “peaceful Siam and society. 


Aim 1 of Education 

To promote loyalty to the Emperor and To promote “full development of DersooalUy”; 

filial piety, thus to achieve unity of “esteem Individual valus"; and “be imbued with 

the people under father-Emperor. Independent spirit." 


■* Ie Je m H M. the Intent of the School Board Law of IMS was reversed by Hint action 
making elective boards appointive and restoring a large measure of centralised power to 
the Minister of Notation. 
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Education. The swift moving events of the first few postwar years 
countered any lingering influence it might have had. A major blow 
to the Rescript came when the Emperor renounced his divinity in 
his Few Year’s Day speech in 1946. On October 8, 1940, the Min- 
istry of .Education instructed the directors of schools to “refrain 
from considering the Imperial Rescript as a sole source of educa- 
tional philosophy in the county” and to cease its ceremonial reading 
in the schools. 84 As yet, the Government had no substitute to 
present as a philosophy on which to base democratic education. 

The new Constitution adopted November 3, 1946, and effective 
the following May 8, specifically revoked previous rescripts in con- 
flict with it and guaranteed a number of educational freedoms; 
Among provisions impinging on the area of education, it provided 
for fundamental human rights (Article 14) and guaranteed freedom 
of thought and conscience (Article 19) ; freedom of religion (Article 
*>); academic freedom (Article 23); and the right of all people 
Rn Nation correspondent to their ability” (Article 
26). - These guarantees helped fill the vacuum caused by the dis- 
appearance of the Imperial Rescript on Education. The ultimate 
rejection of this Imperial Rescript came with a Diet Resolution of 
.June 19, 1948, which officially declared it invalid and directed that 
it be withdrawn from the schools. 

The educational guarantees of the new Constitution began to be 
implemented with the passage of the Fundamental Law of Edu- 
cation 8 * of March 1947 which was based upon four sources: (1) The 
first major policy directive— the Administration of the Educational 
System of Japan, (2) the Report of the United jStates Education 
Mission to Japan, (3) the recommendations of JERC, and (4) the 
consensus of liberal Japanese educators. The fact that it was passed 
by the Imperial Diet was significant since it was the first time the 
Diet had legislated on education. Prewar education policy had been 
handed down by Imperial Rescript. Legislation on education previ- 
ously had been u prerogative of the Ministry of Education, through 
its orders, notifications, and directives. Now, the fundamental Law 
of Education became the statement of the philosophy of the new 
democratic education; it was the charter f 0 r education in the new 
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Japan. The contrast between it and the displaced Imperial Rescript 
is reflected in Chart I, p. 26. The source of sovereignty in the Im- 
perial Rescript (and the allied Meiji Constitution) was the Emperor 
apd the Imperial family. In the Fundamental Law of Education, 
as in the new Constitution which it implemented, sovereignty rested 
with the people. The new law shifted the goals of education to a 
“full development of personality” and “independent spirit” of the 
) people (Article 1). 

Duties were stressed in the rescript; rights in the fundamental 
, law. The earlier document exhorted the people to “pursue learning 
and cultivate the arts and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers” for the sole goal of serving the State. The 
new law stressed the rights of academic freedom (Article 2), equal 
educational opportunity according to ability (Article 3), and free 
, compulsory education for 9 years (Article 4). „ In the Imperial 
Rescript the exhortation to “offer yourselves courageously to the 
State,” presented the highest goal. Now, it was the rearing of the 
people who would be “builders of the peaoeful state and society.” 
The Ministry, m reviewing the law, pointed out its essential 
liberalism: 

* Now tbe “academic freedom" ldatead of the nationalistic auppreealon, the 
“spontaneous spirit" instead of the feudal istlc doctrine or regimentation, 

- and the free, peaceful . .. “creation and development of culture” Instead 
of the militaristic narrowness . . . have been provided «a the basic prin- 
ciples of education In Japan.** 

The Schoo] Education Law ' of March" 1947, which accompanied 
the Fundamental Law of Eduction, provided detail for use in 
carrying out the aims of .the new education. It set up the basic 
structure of the entire educational system on a 6-3- 3- 4 plan and 
r specified goals for each level of schooling. It made 9 years of edu- 
cation compulsory and provided for equal educational opportunity 
for the handicapped. With the enactment of these laws, bpusic 
. . policy governing educational reform — except for decentralization— 
bad been hammered out. At first it was by directive.- Even so, as 
. * result of advance collaboration, the Ministry was. ready with plans 
to .implement the reform by the time the official -document, reached 
the Ministry office. 


v • Allied policy recognized the importance of turning over control 
to the Japanese as soon as they -were ready. In the Supreme Com-i 
* inundert Message to the People of Japan issued on Constitution 
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Day , May 8, 1949, 84 General MacArthur said that the new framework 
was well established. Two months later, he instructed his General 
Headquarters (GHQ), “The Japanese Government and its agencies 
i will generally, be permitted and encouraged to exercise the normal 
powers of government in matters of domestic administration.” 8 ® 
s From then on to the time of the Peace Treaty, responsibility or 
initiative in the conduct of affairs gradually was turned over to 
the Japanese. . i 

Though there was some misunderstanding and disagreement, the 
fashioning of a democratic educational policy through extensive 
cooperation by representatives of military victorfe and of those whose 
• soil was occupied was unique in the history of the world. The major 
obstacle to themeeting of minds in education was the difficulty in 
communication. Since few of the U. S. representatives knew the 
Japanese language, they had to depend on interpreters, at best an 
unsatisfactory arrangement. - 

Furthermore, few U. S. personnel understood Japanese culture 
and psychology, and only a handful had had prewar experience in 
or with the Japanese school system. 88 The educators from the U. S. 

. were acquainted with their own local or State systems at home, 
consequently their proposals based on their own experience were not 
always appropriate to the Japanese system. 

Japanese educational officials at the national and prefectural level 
often lacked specialized training in their postwar areas of respon- 
sibility. Many were law graduates who . h^d worked their way up 
to high positions. As time passed, the two groups-r-the Japanese 
education officials and the Occupation officials — learned to under- 
stand each other and to work together effectively. The Japanese 
soon began to grasp the philosophy and principles of the reforms, 
and as educational leaders appeared who understood and accepted ' 
the ideas, the Japanese were increasingly cooperative. As U. S. 
representatives came to understand the Japanese situation better, 
their proposals became more Appropriate. Consequently, their ob- 
- jectives tended to merge. 81 

There were five stages in the formulation of reform policy: * 
(1) The slate first was wi jwdclean by doing away with the existing 
structure of education; (2) tlte-^S. Education Mission surveyed 
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the situation and recommended new methods and institutions; 

(5) JEC and its successor, JERC, considered the U. S. Education 
Mission recommendations as a basis for development of. the new 
system ; (4) reform measures decided upon by JERC were cast into 
bills by the Ministry of Education in consultation with SCAP; and 

(6) bills werrf debated, amended, and passed by the Diet and put 
into effect 

In general, democratic policy Was the product of compromise. 
Japanese educators frequently aver that neither in theory nor prac- 
tice was the new education system forced on Japan. A number of 
Japanese educators were already convinced of the* need for reform 
and were ready to take advantage of the opportunity to create a 
democratic school system. Minister of Education Yoshishige Abe, 
in meeting the U. S. Education Mission on March 8, 1946, warned 
against the danger of too much experimentation, but assured the 
Mission of the willingness to effect reforms in education. He said 
. that “this defeat of ours was in a sense a good opportunity sent by 
heaven to make all the Japanese people realize what freedom really 
means, and to let education proceed in such a direction as will make 
the Japanese people apostles of truth and peace. No, we should 
never throw away this opportunity.”” 

The Present Period 

V 

* t % 

Liberal educational philosophy, such as the progress! vism of John 
Dewey popular in the 1920’s,” was widely acclaimed and followed 
by educational reformers — both Japanese and American — during the 
Occupation. In the post-Oocupation period there has been a tendency 
away from “progressivism” towards “essentialism ” Social studies 
were a target for attack and have been modified since 1964.” 

The Imperial Rescript provided a set of absolute values which 
became a specific catechism for all. In contrast, tbe F undamen tal 
Iaw of Education is looked upon by many Japanese' as an unemo- 
tional, vague, and legalistic document. Particularly in rural areas, 
hierarchical social relations and an authoritarian family system re- 
main. 


• SCAP, CIS, fda m(Im fa the Near Jape m, to!. II, p. 260-01. 

•Oa «m of John Dewey'a rlalta to Japan (ISIS), b« gave tbe lecture* later pabUabed 
aa Mee emttrmctiem 4m Philaeephp (New Tort, Henry Holt and Co.. 1M0. 224 p.>. The 
Deww rielt directly laflaeaeed tbe program of each Khpol* a a Jlyu Oakuea (Pnedon 
Sdtoal) aad ladtractly laflaeaeed tbe primary aehoole attached to tbe Nagano and to the 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND POLICY 



Among those who had their education in prewar days and who ■ 
studied beyond the minimum compulsory years, there is some nostal- 
gia for the good old days and some tendency to depreciate modem 
■schooling. Their sons and daughters who received their education 
in postwar days do not necessarily share this sentiment. They have 
been exposed to different schooling. Respect for the individual, equal 
opportunity, aadcivil liberties have become value terms for many 
of the young^MMeration of Japanese teachers, including those who 
accepted ideals^* dftnocratic reeducation discussed in the numerous 
workshops, institutes, and inservice training sessions of the previous 
epoch. 

In January 1956, Sinister of Education Ichiro Kiyose openly^, 
opposed the philosophy underlying the Fundamental Law of Edu- 
cation. He called for its amendment, because, he argued, it lacked 
national consciousness, and disregarded the idea of filial piety.* 1 
According to these men and their followers, the Constitution4and 
the Fundamental Law of Education are too individualistic; they 
wish to amend them so as to revive group values and a feeling of 
responsibility. Of particular concern to them is their belief that 
the new education fails to teach love of country. In 1957, Minister v 
of Education To Matsunaga, determined to make love of country 
and the teaching of morals his prime goal, commented : 

Abore all abuahln education and then history to ahow the footsteps of our 
forebears ... 

It Is necessary to hammer morality, national spirit, and to put It more 
^••rty. patriotism. Into the heads of our younger generations.** 

In addition, democratic value terms hjve been the basis for text- 
books for a decade or more. Most students, therefore, have studied 
democracy. Though they may misinterpret its meaning — the danger , 
is there since the communists have appropriated many of its terms — 
they have enjoyed greater freedom as a result of democratic reforms 
in education, and students and teachers form pressure groups to hold 
to these reforms, Daishiro Hidaka, of International Christian Uni- 
versity of Mi taka, Tokyo, says in this respect: 

The pre-war education of Japan taught patriotism and reverence for the - 
Emperor, but failed to develop personality or teach citizenship. The new 
education neglects patriotism to some extent, but does develop personality 
and teach responsible ^itlzenahlp. The Fundamental Law of Education 
which expreaees the policy of the new education, la an accurate abatement 
of the Ideala of the new Japan. The conservatives say It la not congenial 
to Japanese historical experience or tradition, but the young people really 
have experienced the values of the Fundamental Law of Education. Young 
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women especially, have been emancipated. Japan went through a blood- 

4 less rerolutlcyi during the occupation, and the new value system coincides 
'Vlth the new statement o£ principles . . . The old people regard the defeat 
and occupation as an extremely miserable experience, but some of the 
young people look on It as necessary to have accomplished the revolution- 
ary emancipation." 

Resistance to a reverse course in educational philosophy comes 
front several groups including the Japan Teachers Union, the Fed- 
eratioaypf Student Self-Government Associations, various news- 
5 papenJfand individuals. They hold that the educational reform of 
the Occupation period was one of the most significant legacies of 
that time and that the democratic pattern of education should not 
be abandoned.* * 4 In fact, the democratic reforms, many claim, are 
now “ Japanese reforms.” 

In this self -directive epoch of recent Japanese educational history, 
the philosophy of liberal democracy which dominated the Occupa- 
tion epoch, exists in practically all groups. Most accept the major 
principles of democratic education — equal educational opportunity, 
community participation in the development of school policy, aca- 
demic freedom, and concern for the individual. The new Con- 
stitution and basic laws have not been changed, with the major 
exception of recentralization of educational control in the hands of 
the Ministry of Education under the 1956 revision of the School 
Bftard Law.** , k 

The educational philosophy and policy of % Japan as they stand 
today are not authoritarian nor are they exactly as they were in the 
Occupation epoch. The broad general language of the Fundamental 
Law of Education remains to be spelled out in more specific terms. 
Reaching a meeting of minds on how to spell out laws is a i«lr 
which faces leaders in oountries around the world. 

“ Author** Interview with. Dena HkUka, Ml taka, Tokyo, Japan, May 23. 1907. 

••Albert R. Brinkman, Teacher Statu* In iapaaeae School*, Hmrvmrd Kiuomttonl K+ 
Hew, 24 : ISO, Sommer, 1904. 

• Kokkai Jnnpo 1 10-day Report*, National Diet) (Tokyo, Jane 10, 1900), p. 47-8. 
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CHAPTER II 


J 

Educational Opportunity 


^4- 

The people shall all be Riven equal opportunities of receiving education 
according to their ability, and they shall not be subject to educational dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, sex, social status, economic position 

of (or] family origin . . . (Article 8, Fundamental Law of Education. 
1947.* *) w 

I® education for the elite or for the entire population? Does 
it provide for women, children of the poor, children of minority 
groups? Is a person ’8 ability the only limitation on the amount of 
education he will get? These are some of the tests of the extent 
of educational opportunity. Let us see how Japan has approached 
the question of educational opportunity. 

J 


Initial Modernisation Epoch 


To rear a nation of individuals whq would have technical knowl- 
edge to man essential jobs and to promote loyalty to the Emperor- 
State, the Meiji leaders decided to construct a universal, free public 

school system. The first code entitled “Education System of 1872” 
said: 

It la Intended that henceforth universally (without any discrimination of 
claaa or aex) In a village there shall be no boose without learning, and In a 
house no Individual without leaning. 1 

The code provided for 4 years of compulsory education 'for all 
boys and girls— a striking innovation. A year later, despite the 
resistance of some communities to the plans of the Government, 
David Murray found “profound . . . interest in the cause pf educa- 
tion among all classes of society and so earnest a determination an 
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the part ef the Government to employ every means for its promo* 
tion.”* There were obstacles, however, and in the decentralization 
of 1879 the compulsory education level fell to 16 months. When the 
Government picked jap the reigns again (18801, the period of com- 
pulsory education ^as fixed at 3 years. In the reform of 1886 it 
WM raised to 4 years; in 1908 it was increased to 6, where it re- 
mained until 1941 when the Government wa$ considering plans to 
. advance it officially to 8 years. Though not required as a part of 
the compulsory schooling, around 67 percent of the children vol- 
untarily went on to higher primary school for a total of 8 to 9 yean 
of formal education. 

While many countries were having difficulty enforcing school 
attendance, the Japanese public saw the importance of education. ** 
The sense of obligation among parents became so strong that the 
number of ^children receiving elementary education rose rapidly from 
26 percent in 1871 to 86 percent in 1876, 46 percent in 1886, 61 per- 


• [Depart amt of the Interior. Bureau at BSucatloaJ Mtmemllam to Japan (Clreutara at 
tto Bona a of Maentton, Waihlifton, U. 8 . Government Printing Often, 187ft), p. 141 . 

(No. 8 — 1878.) * 
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cent in 

tl» com^dplj level, then, most Japanese children were in school, 
and there was opportunity for all economic and social rlsmcwi to go 
to school. As in other countries, there were differences, in the 
quality of schools and the wealthier could send their children to 
those they considered to be preferred schools.* 

The almost universal use of the school uniform tended to bridge 
the social gap between rich and poor. In morals courses, some in- 
struction was aimed at a leveling of social classes. In fact, the 
expanding capitalistic economy allowed considerable mobility up the 
line into managerial and official positions. j 
At the end of the 6-year elementary school, decision was 
as to the educational track the child would follow — the academic 
leading to the university or some other track. 'Once this choioe 
was made, there was little opportunity to change to another track. 
As he went up the school ladder in his particular track, the child’s 
opportunity to change narrowed further. Secondaryschools and 
schools above that level charged tuition. Schooling was expensive, 
and usually the few who could afford it were the ones who could 
goop, without too much difficulty. Higher education usually was 
t6®privilege of the elite. For the poor but bright there was a 
struggle — not uncommon in other countries. It was alleviated some- 
what by the existence of numerous aid funds provided by the 
Government Of greater assistance was the tradition of personal 
benevolence in education matters. Sometimes a boy’s advanced 
education would be subsidized by former teachers and by friends. 

The patronage system which led a feudal lord (daimyo) to provide 
for the education of hi^ retainers’ children has survived to the 
present A wealthy landowner in a community will tmiM re- 
sponsibility for the schooling of promising local sons of the poor, 
in some instances putting as many as 100 students through the 
university. The institution of adoption and marriage (yoehi), 
whereby a young man was adopted into the home of his bride and 
succeeded to the headship of her house, was another means by which 
native ability might have an opportunity to be developed. In 
summary, there was a single track at the elementary or compulsory 
level only. In general, beyond that level the sons of wealthier 
families and a few poor boys whose education was subsidised were 
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able to get the training leading to the university and the positions 
deemed to be choice. 

Five Educational Tracks 



The new national school system was meant to be a single track 
with the youth of the country climbing the same school ladder. 
In the 1880’s, with the adoption of European-type secondary schools 
and universities, a multiple system began to evolve which consisted 
of five separate tracks, .('hart II mi page 87 shows the prewar 
organization of the Japanese school system as of the "normal year" 
1937. 

1. Academic truck for boy *. — The academic track was highest in 
public esteem. The quality of education, especially at the higher 
level, was to be maintained by restricting it to a small And select 
group — an elite. It consisted of a'G-5-3-3 ladder, leading from the 
regular 8-year elemental*}' school to the preferred 5-year middle school 
(chu gakko),* to the selective 3-year higher school (koto gakko), to 
the 3-year university (daigaku)-. Entrance examinations at each level 
after the first were a barrier. About 10 percent of the graduates of 
elementary school were able to enter the academic track by passing 
the examination to the Government middle school. At leas^l middle 
school was found in each Prefecture. This lower secondary school 
for boys (mostly from towns and cities, with a sprinkling of 
farmers' son£^* was preparatory for the next level — the higher 
school. The middle school program was a terminal course for 
about 72 jpercent of the students.. The curriculum did not take this 
\ fact into account, since it was academic, while most of the graduates 
became clerkB or went into small businesses. Others went on to 
higher school or broke out of the track and went to normal or 
technical school. ** 

The Government higher schools, of which there were 32, were 
preparatory to the university, providing pre- professional- training 
and some general education. About 1 out of 7 candidates sitting 
for the higher school examination was able to pass, and about 7.7 
percent of the middle school graduates were accepted. The Govern- 
, ment policy was one of restricting entrance into higher school by 
qupta so as to keep down the number going on to the university 
and swelling the ranks of the white-collar unemployed. 

If they succeeded and had the means to go on, higher school 
graduates went on to 1 of the 9 Imperial universities (including 

• Better atadMta oftrm wtrt admitted to the h letter arfcool otter 4 r rmn of middle orhoot. 
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I each in Korei^tnd Formosa) or to 1 of the 12 less -esteemed single- 
faculty Government universities, or 1 of the 25 private universities. 
Though the more ambitious tried for the Tokyo Imperial University 
as the key to a Government position, *so difficult/was the entrance 
examination that many were unable to win a place. These studied 
on their own, and tried again, went to another university, or took 
positions. The total enrollment of universities was limited in 1938 
to just under 73,000 — almost entirely men. .About one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the children who had entered elementary school completed 
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the university course. Though the universities produced research 
and scholarship of a higher, order, they were accused by some 
Japanese of “exclusiveness, unfriendliness and impracticality.”* 

2. Girls' track .— In Confucian-oriented Japan, Xhi first major 
divergence fwftn the single track was separate and different edupa- 
tion for girls. From the third year of elementary school the cur- 
riculum differed for girls. They were almost completely banbd 
frorti the higher rungs of the ladder, though a few (210 in 193?) 
were admitted to some of the Imperial universities. Girls desiring 
more than an elementary education went on to 4- or 5-year girls’' 
high schools (koto jo gakko). 8 These were attended by about 8 
percent of the graduates of elementary school. Most of these girls 
were daughters of middle and upper class city and town families 
and of the wealthier farm families. Curriculum- emphasis was on 
the cultivation of national morality and womanly virtue. 

While the boys went from a middle school to higher school, the 
girls had no middle school. Their school was called a high school 
and was expected to be terminal. In these girls’ schools equipment 
was often poorer, libraries were smaller, textbooks were ^ampler, 
and instruction was considered to be less thorough. They had 
fewer hours of the basic subjects ( National language, saience, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography) and specialized in the finishing 
school type of subject (sewing, music, dancing, flower-arrangement, 
and tea ceremony) as prerequisite to marriage. Girls who were 
serious in their academic purposes were not always satisfied. For 
them, the Government established 3 higher normal schools. For 
fhrther study the girls went to the 60 private girls’ colleges, often 
* missionary -founded, for a liberal arts training stressing langUKge 

and literature. Some of these institutions offered homemaking. 

- Usually 8-year institutions, they were roughly equivalent to the 
boys’ higher school. This was the highest level normally open to 
women in Japan. 

In general, it was believed that girls had little need or desire for 
academic training— their roles were to be good wives and mothers. 
In the rising nationalist period, the additional purpose of making 
them loyal patriots and skilled war workers was recognized. This 
purpose was to be achieved primarily through youth school train- 
ing. A scant 6 percent went beyond girls’ high school. 
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3. A 7 ormal school track . — A separate track was devoted to teacher 
; raining. The Government placed reliance on teachers to indoctrf- 
nate the Nation’s youth in nationalism, and it took .particular pains 
in their education. It paid their expenses and exacted a period of 
service in return (10 yeaie for male normal school graduates and 
' .) years Jot females) according to the regulations established by 
MQri in 4880.* Later the required service was reduce^ to 4 Vfe years 
for both men and women. The normal school track itself was 
divided into 5 types of institutions as of 1937: 

First, the ordinary normal school (shihan gakko) for training- elementary 
teachers — at least 1 school to a Prefecture — Included a 1st or “A" section 
of jjl years In length entered on graduation from the higher elementary 
school and a 2d or ”B’* section of 2 years In length entered on graduation 
from middle or girls’ high school. 

Second, the youth normal school (selnen shihan gakko) specialized In 
training teachers for the youth schools, especially In ‘vocational subjects. 
It was a 2-year Institution and enrolled graduates of vocational, middle, 
girls’ high, and normal schools who had completed at least 11 years of 
education or Its equivalent 

Third, the higher normal school (koto shihan gakko) was a more advanced 
institution offering a 4-year course for normal, middle, or girls’ high schobl 
graduates to prepare them for teaching In ordinary normal, middle, girls’ 
high, hnd vocational schools. There were separate'lnstltutlons for men 
and women. 

Fourth, the two national universities of literature and science fhunrlka 
dalgaku ) at Tokyo and Hiroshima were graduate schools affiliated with ’ 
local higher normal schools from which most of their students were drawn. 
Their aim was to promote research and advanced study In the arts and 
sciences and In education and to prepare teachers for middle schools. 

Fifth, th^speclallxed teacher training Institute (kyoln yoseljo) offered a 
S-year course for middle school graduates In technical subjects such as • 
agriculture and prepared teachers primarily for vocational schools. The 
Institutes were attached to Government universities and technical colleges. 

Most of the teachers at the higher school and university level were 
graduates of the Imperial universities without professional training 
in teaching. There was no particular discrimination against normal 
schools for teacher trainees — only a feeling that teachers in the 
lower schools occupied a sensitive position in relation to tlje general 
public which called for specialized preparation while those prepar- 
ing for teaching institutions of higher learning did not need the 
same type of preparation. From 1886 on, normal school students 
were given military training and indoctrination in loyalty and 
patriotism. They were required to live in dormitories under strict 


• Department of Education. OrftamcM, NoU/hmUint, an* Inti ruction* Relating to K*n- 
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supervision. \If they transferred to the academic ladder, they usu- 
ally had to (Vop back 2 years and start higher school from the 
- beginning ; -they Avere not to enter the university directly. 

4. Technical school track. — Despite pressure for technical educa- 
tion to help in modernizing the country, Japan had inherited an 
attitude that common labor — which dirtied the hands — was demean - 
* n ?' The lower classes were responsible for doing the drudgery. 
Consequently, technical and vocational education held lower status. 
At the secondary level, vocational and technical education consisted 
of a 5-year vocational school (jitsugyo gakko) for the training of 
middle-grade technicians. The schools #ere designated as agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial, fisheries/ colonization, and miscella- 
neous. These trade schools offered little in liberal arts. They ac- 
commodated about 10 percent of the elementary school graduates. 

At the higher level, the technical institute (semmon gakko) was 
a 3- to 5-year single-department college preparing skilled techni- 
cians for business, industry, and government. They were not ranked 
as universities. The majority of the 300 prewar technical institutes 
were colleges of industry or of commerce. Others, counting as many 
as a dozen each, were colleges of agriculture, fisheries, medicine, 10 
and pharmacy. There- were also a few in music, art, textiles, foreign 
languages, theology, and physical, education at this level. These 
institutes provided opportunity for higher technical and semiprofes- 
sional education to 3 or 4 times the number of students who attended 
the universities. To many of these youth the academic ladder was 
not readily accessible. 

5. Youth school track . — The fifth track was that of the youth 
schools (seinen gakko). Created in 1935 to sene the needs of the 
State, they provided a 2- to 7-year part-time or full-time continua- 
tion education for laboring youth who had finished the elementary 
school and otherwise did not have the opportunity to go further. 

In 1941, this group and those attending higher prima0 school con- 
stituted about 75 percent of the Nation’s young people between the 
ages of 13 and 15. 11 The Government appropriated a considerable 
budget to provide them with a practical form of vocational training, 
hoping thereby to increase the Nation’s agricultural and industrial 
productivity and to provide pre-induction military training. 

Teachers— preferably graduates of the vocational school — were 

trained in youth normal schools set up by cities and Prefectures to 

, % 

10 Tb * D - 8 Education Minion recommended that then medical Institute* be resulted 
to meet certain minimum standards or be discontinued. See Hr port of tht Unit $4 Btotr* 
education Mission i o Japan (Washington, U. S. Ooeernment Printing OMce. IMA), p. ftp 
(Department of Bute Publication 257». Par Eastern Series 11.). 

11 M, * onorl Hlmbika. 8ome Important Momenta la the History of Modern Japanese 
Education, Bulletin of the Beaemrch Ineiitute of Comparative education sad Culture, 1 : 

W, March 1MT. (English edition. Faculty of Education,' K/ushu University.) 
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provide this vocational training and teach the national* virtues. 
Morals and civics were stressed for both boys and girls, military 
training for boys (about a third of the school week), and home eco- 
nomics and sewing for girls. 

During the war yenrs the youth schools were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to military ends and were inspected by subordinate army 
officers. Some were practically converted into w'ar factories. Some 
15,000 were scattered throughout the country and primarily in rural 
sections. Front April 1939 on, the Government made attendance 
compulsory for boys up to the age of 19 who had not attended 
middle school. It was not compulsory for girls though many at- 
tended. Youth schools were “class schools” for the lower socio- 
economic groups. They served the majority of the Nation’s youth. 

Table 1 presents the school careers available to academic and 
technical students while table 2 presents similar information for 
others on the nonacademic ladder. 

The five tracks from the favored academic to the youth school 
track afforded widely differing opportunities depending on sex, resi- 
dence, wealth, apd other factors. The system afforded academic 


TqW« 1.— Pomibk school coma for ocodMte and technical chrdoario in jopon: 


Type of track 

Yean in 
acbool 
career 

SB? 

Sequence of schools 

Normal * 

11 

6-W 

d-yeer elementary, 

*-W hither olamaDtary. 
#-year normal (1st section). 

Normal 

IS 

6-s-a 

6-year elementary. 

5- year fills' high. 

6- ysar normal CM section) or 9-year youth normal. 

Technical or normal 

14 

6-6-J 

d-ycar elementary. 

4-year middle or ilrla’ hlrh. 

d-year teetotal or M>rmd or youth normal. 

Teetotal or normal 

IS 

6-6-4 

d^year elementary. 

8-rrnr middle or (Iris' hlfh. 

i-jtm hither teetotal or blcbcr normal. 

Academic * 

16 

64-M 

d-year oUnmotary. 
♦-year middle, 
d-year hither, 
d-year university. 

Academic 

17 

6-6-S-S 

d-yoar elementary, 
d-year middle, 
d-year hither, 
d-year ontvendty. 

Academic. 

l*-» 


d-yoar mSdSe!* Sr 
J-yoar hither, 
d-yoar nuveretty. 

J to 4 year traduato school. 

t. 

I to 6 
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• Table *.— Possible school arm for aowacod am k pvpils In Japan: ft a pat yoan 


' Typ« of Ladder 


Pequenoe of flebook 


6 ..... 

«... 

«... 

6 - 6 ... 


6-year elwnentary, oompalaory by law. 

elementary and j-yaar higher elementary. 

6-year elementary and 4-year youth echool. 

6-year elementary and 6-year middle acboo) tor bon' or fir le’ high echool. 

^ hlfh<T ®te»entary and 6-year youth echool or 6-year eoca- 


education for the more privileged few but other types of education 
for the majority; a “remnant,” says the Ministry history, “of the 
class distinctions of the Edo Period.” 1 * bn the secondary level, 
boys’ middle schools, girls’ high schools, vocational schools, and 
youth schools had distinct curriculums without structural or cur- 
ricular relation with any other type of 'school at the secondary leve|. 
Thus the multiple track system of prewar days proved discrimina- 
tory to large groups including' women, those interested in trades or 
vocations, and those at lower socio-economic levels. 

First Schools 



Besides the multiple track system, a second factor affecting edu- 
cational opportunity was the rating of schools within any .^single 
type such as Government or private. The oldest schools, especially 
the ones at the Capital, were considered* to hold the highest position. 
Tokyo Imperial University (now called Tokyo University) was the 
first public institution of higher learning founded in Japan (1877). 
It trained civil servants for the early Meiji Govenynent and con- 
tinues to serve as preparatory to Government work. Its graduates 
staffed executive and judicial posts, leaving primarily the legislative 
branch open to graduates of other universities. They rose to positions 
of leadership in Japan. As alumni of Tokyo Imperial University, 
they were members of an exclusive club wherever they went in Govern- 
ment or industry. The “old school tie” feeling was strong, and gradu- 
ates brought schoolmates or alumni into their organizations as open- 
ings permitted. W ith Tokyo Imperial graduates gaining a near 
monopoly on positions in most ministries including the Ministry of 
Education, 1 * a group of graduates of Tokyb Imperial University and 


•><» T R ?/v U r^. = . Momb,uho - °**«* rt HteMjwnen BM (Tokyo. Mombuaho, Shorn 

M), 520. [Idolatry of Education. Eighty ,¥*ar Hlatory of the Educational System. 
Tokyo, the Idolatry, 1054. p. 520.) The Edo Period (1008-1808) waa the loat period of 
feudalism .before the Beat oration. ' 


u Tokyo Imperial University reportedly supplied 80 percent of the 00 appoint- 

*“?,** ® mr <2 t11 wrrlce. See: John'D. Montgomery, forced fa h« free: fit 
drNActel Revolution m Oermmnp end Japan (Chicago, University of Chicago Frees, 1007), 
P. 84. 
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'■ '“V* the #u *» “ r *y institutions known u the acsd«oic clique 
i gakubatsu) oiereised influence on the Nation’s Government and its 
schools. Similar “cliques” developed, composed of graduates of 
Kyoto University and the private institutions, Waseda and Keio, each 

with something of a monopoly on positions in certain fields. 

. e&rl, f 8t 8econda ry schools al$p were accorded high prestige. 
The First Middle School and First Higher School in Tokyo ft- 
tracted students preparing for admission to Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. Middle and higher schools provided an environment for the 
establishment of friendships which often remained throughout life. 
These close personal ties plus the ties of loyalty to their alma mater 
helped build an esprit de corps . Graduates of Tokyo First Higher 
School reportedly were given unofficial priority over those from 
other higher schools for entrance to Tokyo Imperial Univereity: 
graduates of the Third Higher School in Kyoto reportedly were 
favored in entering nearby Kyoto Imperial. Such schools came to 
regard their role as that of preparation for the university. The 
most exclusive group— the “inner circle”— were products of the 3' 
“first” institutions: Tokyo First Middle School, Tokyo First Higher 
School, and Tokyo Imperial University. Graduates of the other 8 
Imperial universities had status primarily in their own regions. If 
judged by the number employed without taking into account differ- 
ences in goals of the institutions from which they graduated, they 
had leas opportunity to be employed in the central Government. 

When a chain of higher schools was founded, they, too, were 
ranked in the hierarchy of higher schools with the oldest generally 
being the most highly esteemed. The higher schools though did not 
necessarily fee d into the nearest of the regionally distributed Imp*: 
nal universities. Tbeir graduates were ambitious to get into Tokyo 
Imperial University. As second choice, they would go to one of the 
other eight; Imperial universities. The reason was obvious— in nor- 
mal times the most desirable appointments in Government and busi- 
ness tended to go to Tokyo Imperial graduates and a few graduates 
from such institutions as Kyoto University and Tokyo Higher Com- 
. merc ^ School ; in times of depression, it was considered a practical 
necessity to be a graduate of the preferred schools to get a position 
in Government or in the larger business firms. Certain key posts 
in the civil service and in teaching were barred to all except Imps-, 
rial university graduates— a cause of discontent un apg graduates 
of the private universities. 14 * 

i * 

a," ^^T***: HU,0rw #/ ***** Pmnt ' 

HIWHINI mutism (Tokyo, HakaaaMo Proas, 1M7). p.,206. 
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Among girls’ schools at the high school level there was a hier- 
archy. The local First Girls’ High School normally held higher 
prestige than, its successors, and a girl who would make a “good” 
marriage seemed to need the recommendation of graduation from 
such n school. Local middle schools likewise tended to be either 
preferred or not preferred, and accounts indicate that parents some- 
times sent their youngsters long distances by trainrpch day tj) give 
them the advantage of a first school. There was no districting of 
schools at the secondary level. 


Entrance Examinations 


Given the demand for admission to the favored schools, rtit ranee 
examinations were devised to select those deemed most capable. 
Year after year the pressure of numbers presenting themselves to 
the first middle schools, higher schools, and universities caused the 
examinations to be made so harddhat students came to refer to the 
experience facing them as “examination hell" (shiken jigoku). 

The emphasis on examinations affected both the youth and th$ 
whole educational system. For the youth, cramming was often such 
an ordeal that it resulted in injury to health or nervous breakdown, 
endemic among students; or occasionally, when a candidate failed, 
there was suicide. For the system, the emphasis on examinations 
diverted the goals of schools at all pre-university levels to that of 
preparing their students for entrance examinations for the next 
higher level. The last year of each school, from the elementary- 
school up, tended to concentrate on such preparation. Teachers and 
schools tended to be judged on the basis of the number of their 
graduates who passed. 

Often study focused on the published collection of former exami- 
nation questions. The premium tended to be on rote memorization. 
And the examination system itself could corrupt the schools by en- 
couraging “back door operations” by which parents might be tempted 
to use bribes and pressure to get their children over the obstacle of 
the entrance examination. The competitive entrance examination 
was considered the effective way to cut down en entrants; it flour- 
ished until 1945. The educational careers of many able students 
could be cut short by failure in examinations. 

Though most of the Nation’s children had^ opportunity to get an 
elementary education, and though Japan was an education-conscious 
nation, there were areas of educational inequality — ^s there are in 
most countries — which limited the development of the full potential 
of all her people. 
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Wartime Epoch 


Actually, from the time of the Manchurian Incident of 1931 
j through World War II, educational interests were increasingly 
! Hibordinated to those pf a Nation at war, and educational oppor- 
tunities were accordingly retrenched. With the burgeoning demands 
i military, it became more and more difficult to get an adequate 

proportion of the national budget allocated to educational needs. 
At the level of the individual school, local funds in the hands of 
individuals were diverted to savings bonds or to providing comfort 
kits for the soldiers departing overseas. Universities in the mid- 
Ift&l’s cancelled their subscriptions to international journals thus 
cutting themselves off front scholarly developments overseas. It 
; was increasingly difficult for them to buy foreign books for their 
libraries. 

% * 

As the Nation turned to an all-out mobilization of energies and 
resources for the war in the Pacific, schooling was inevitably re- 
stricted. The middle school- course was reduced from 5 years to 4 
| the higher school course from 3 to 2. University students who 
| were exempted from compulsory military training were forced into 
J warplants, especially shipbuilding, until many universities were prac- 
tically devoid of students, except for certain essential researchers. 

| Student mobilization for war industry got under way late, but by 
1943, when munition workers were being drafted, the Government 
bad begun to look to students as the best source for replacement. 
It planned to draft about 53,000 students for this purpose. At first 
the Ministry ruled that no student could work more than 30 con- 
I secuti^e days, but this was found to be too short, anj early in 1944 
restriction on the length of work was completely lifted. Up to July 
1944 the modicum of 6 hours a week of academic instruction was 
insisted upon, either during one full day at school or in part-time 
instruction on the job. After that date, formal instruction was 
abandoned for the most part, except for haphazard classes before 
and after work or on holidays. The authorities discovered that 
students worked better under the direction of their teachers, so 
teachers were assigned to factories with their classes. Since the 
wages were lower than those of regular workers and were usually 
paid through the school authorities, who deducted fees and insisted 
upon forced savings from the remainder, student morale was low. 
The leading sects were pressed into service to train priests for 
guidance services to youth in factories, to help boost morale and 
prevent “dangerous thought.” 
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In some ctses, the schools were turned into factories. This was | 
. true of girls higher schools which were equipped to make uniforms 
and technical schools which could make or assemble parts of air- 
planes and radfoSZ In 'many cases where the school was not taken 
over for a war plant, it was requisitioned for use as a warehouse, , 
hospital, or barracks for recruits. Some 3,000 Were destroyed in the 
bombings. • 

By October 1944 about 2 million youth were at war work, or 40 
percent of those old enough to work. The number was increased 
until a month before the end of the war 3V£ million were working, 
but their energies were now diverted from war work to civil defense 
and earthwork construction for the anticipated invasion. Towards 
the eqd, children were evacuated from the major cities to remote 
rural districts.^ The education of 16 million children and youth 
came to a standstill. 


Democrat! xation Epoch 

1 ' < 

The Early Period & 

i 

Equal educational opportunity was one of the ideals underlying 
the recommended changes in the Occupation period. It was stated 
in the first SCAP Directive on Administration of the Educational 
System of Japan 1 * * and in the report of the first U. S. Education 
Mission, 1 * and was incorporated by the Japanese in their ConstiHi- 
tion 1T and in their basic education laws. 1 * 

The Japanese proceeded with their implementation of this ideal 
in a variety of ways, including: (1) Consolidation of the five edu- 
cational tracks into a single track common to all, (2) development 
of comprehensive upper secondary schools, (3) districting of lower 
and upper secondary schools, (4) initiation of part-time and exten- 
sion or correspondence education at the secondary and higher levels, 
(5) provision of coeducation at all levels, (6) extension of the num- 
ber of national universities to provide at least 1 in each Prefecture 
to make higher education more accessible, and (7) provision of 2- or 
3-year junior colleges throughout Japan to provide training at the 
semiprofessional level. 

■■ 1 ■> i 

*• SCAP, Cl a, MumHm ta Ikt Ntt • Jtpmm (Tokyo, QHQ, INI), eol. II, p. *7. 

M Mtptri •/ tkt V»Ut4 Stale* XSoMtta* SMm to Jm mm, p. IB. 

*T Tkt CtnttUntUm of Jtpmm: KftvUve Jtap I, /»*f IWuhlogton. U. S. OoTenuoeat 
Priatlas O*«o. 1B47). Article 26, p. 4. (Department a < State PoMIcattoa MM. fu 
Ena tern Sorlee 22.) 

u SCAP. Cl*. op, dt., toI. II. p. 10B. 
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~$inglc-track education . — JERC promoted, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion drafted, and the Diet passed the School Education Law. inau- 
gurating a single-track system with a 6-3-3-4 ladder. Chart III, 
above, illustrates the new system. The first 2 levels (elementary and * 
lower secondary) were compulsory, raising the number of compul- 
soiy years from 6 to 9 or a £0 percent increase dn length of required 
schooling. These 2 schools were to be open to all and would offer 
free schooling. They would require no entrance examination, and, 
for a time, examinations for entrance to the upper secondary school 
were eliminated to reduce the obstacles to the continuation of a 
person’s schooling. 

Structurally independent specialised secondary schools with dis- 
tinct curriculums — such as boys’ middle, girls’ high, youth, and 
diverse types of vocational schools— now were merged into a com- 
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mon system for all. Existing plants were used, often with the 
former staffs; but purposes and names of the schools were new. 
Former middle schools wanted to upgrade themselves to be the new 
upper secondary schools (hereafter to be referred to as FSft) and 
former higher schools aspired to be universities. Most of tliem were 
thus upgraded and became higher level institutions. / 

The major problem was to accommodate over n million new pupils 
in the compulsory lower secondary schools (hereafter called LSS). 
These were the sole schools between the elementary schools and the 
USS and thus represented an essential segment iiyterms of equal 
educational opportunity. A minimum of 76, (XX) ne\V classrooms was 
required. Though not without protest, some old-system middle 
schools were persuaded to turn their plants over to LSS rather than • 
USS; other LSS were develojjed from former higher primary 
schools and youth schools, or squeezed into already crowded elemen- 
tary school plants which forced the schools into multiple sessions. 
The rest had to be built at a time of great financial stringency 
during the years 1947-49. when Japan had not recovered from the 
. economic impact of war. , 

LSS had to compete for funds with homes, hospitals, and with 
other Government buildings. In the first year (1947) half the 
budget for executing the 6-3-3 system was granted by the Govern- 
ment. In 1948 as adequate a sum as seemed possible was provided * 
‘ f° r construction; but in the third year of the program the item wm 
cut out of the budget entirely. As a result of appeals, a small sup- 
plemental budget .resulted. A promise of 50 percent of the total 
construction costs of all LSS previously had been made by the 
Japanese Govemfnent on the strength of U. S. Education Mission 
recommendations. Then in order to balance the national budget in' 
fiscal year 1949—50, appropriations from national funds specifically 
for school building construction were eliminated. The burden then 
reverted to the local communities. 1 * • 

By dint of great community self-sacrifice, thfe LSS were built. 
Because of failure of aid to materialize, 177 mayors reportedly 



»*Tb* U. 8. Interim Dlrfctlvr on Economic SUbtllutlon In December 1048 and the 
assistance which 8CAP receired from (he O man Financial Adrlsory Mission of Februarj- 
May 1040 encouraged Japanese authorities to put through a balanced budget for the flrat 
time alnce 1030. As one cut In the Interests of the austerity program. BCAP'a Economic 
and Scientific Section recommended the elimination of L88 construction funds from the 
national budget while CIE pleaded the case for retention. From April to September 104*. 
the 7-man Tag illusion from the U. 8. recommended an ektenslrr reorganisation of the 
taxation system In Japan, Including abolition of national subsidies designated specifically 
for normal support of public elementary and secondary education and substituting a ‘'gen- 
eral purpose national equalisation grant" to Prefectures and municipalities. For the Japs 
nese presentation of what was happening In their country, see : Ministry of Education, 
Bricks Without Straw (Tokyo, the Ministry, September 15, 1050), 80 p. 
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• Community coopmotion bvildt a wtiool in Najono Piafectui* 1949. 

It%ned. Maintenance as well as construction of the schools cost 
money. Although an essential part of the compulsory system, the 
LSS were not completely public supported. Parents were called on 
by their PTA’s td make voluntary contributions which in 1949-50 

•mounted to nearly 12 percent of the total expenditures for public 
LSS. 

The next problem was the staffing of schools with trained teachers. 
Expansion came at the time when the teaching body was being 
screened- for militarism and ultranationalism. Approximately 25 
percent of the teachers resigned to avoid risk of being screened 
out ; there was a dearth of qualified teachers. New ones were re- 
cruited and given a 6-month training course to fill the gap. By the 
time t he^- year LSS system had become a reality in 1950, the 
schools staffed, though not necessarily adequately staffed. Some 
of the elementary teachers had moved up to the LSS; 12 percent of 
the LSS teachers were uncertified. Almost all children of LSS age 
were in school ; many attended part-time or in half-day sessions. 

In spite of great handicaps in *n immediate postwar period, the 
LSS being new-found it easier to establish practices differing 
from those resulting from the university entrance examination sys- 
tem and developed an independent program for youth in the par- 
ticular district. In doing so, it contributed to widening the avenue 
of educational opportunity* % 

Comprehensive upper secondly school*.— Under the new system 
one USS w as created to replace the several types during prewar 

l P. m. P ' CIR «■ BimsmUm (Tokyo. QHQ, iW ). rol 
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days. It was difficult to modify curriculums quickly so the former 
sggpialized schools (offering only academic work or agriculture or 
commerce) continued while all fei? required to offer the^88-unit 
^ minimum national curriculum with 86 units for graduation.* 1 The 
Ministry recommended conversion (especially in rural areas) to the 
comprehensive typ^of curriculum which would offer work in the 
general education field for university preparation and in 1 or more 
vocational fields, in order to- provide more educational opportunity. 

• Formerly in a particular region one town would be served by an 
agricultural high school, another by an industrial high school, while 
a third had only an academic high school. Youth in all three towns 
had to travel great distances by public transportation, generally 
trains, to get to desired schools. In the new system. Prefectures ; 
were^urged to build comprehensive l 7 SS to meet the needs of youth \ 
in each community. Such schools offer in one plant a diversified 
curriculum with optional courses to satisfy the academic or the 
vocational student. It was recognized that separate specialized 
academic or vocational schools might suit needs better in certain 
urban situations since there would be several schools nearby from 
which pupils could choose.' Therefore, the principle was established 
that the needs of the pupils should govern the type of the secondary 
school. 

The pattern of development has varied in different 'Prefectures, i 
In some, nearly all I'SS are of the wmiprehensive type; in others 
X *they are rare. A Ministry survey of the national situation in 1W9 
(a year after the establishment of the I'SS) revealed that 43 per- 
cent were comprehensive and 20 percent were single-type vocational I 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, fishery, and homemaking, in . 
that order.** frequently the comprehensive type had difficulty in 
providing vocational education because of the scattering of skilled 
teachers and of equipment from the former vocational schools. The 
result vas a decline of interest in the vocational part of the program 
at that thne, according to reports. * 

* Districting of upper secondary schools . — In order to discourage 
the flocking of students to what might become preferred USS, the 
Prefecture! School Board was authorized under the Board of 
Education Law to “divide the prefecture into several attendance 
districts . . . for the purpose of promoting propagatiotPyof and 
S equalizing opportunity for upper secondary school education.**** 
Often against opposition by students and alumni of the former 
first or favored schools, the process of districting went on in many 

a ima. toI. I. p. 128. i 

*» Witter C. Bell*. Secondary Education la Japan. Butte Urn •/ the Suttunut AteueUlb* 

•1 SeeaaAary'Scfcoef Principle, 88: 22, October 1B31. * 

•» SCAP, COD. op. elt, eol. II. Article LIV, p. 241. ' „ 
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pj is of Japan, with the encouragement of Military Government 
Oh officers. In September 1949, the districting system had been 
an »pted by 36 of the 46 Prefectures, and the balance were consider- 
ing it As reported by the Ministry of Education in September 1950, 
d. incting helped equalize the quality of the schools; remove the 
emphasis on prestige hierarchy among schools; eliminate evils of 
(In- entrance examination; lighten the burden of transportation 
oo-ls on parents; bring alj^ut closer relations between the PTA 
(he community as a whole, and the school; and facilitate liaison 
bet ween lower levels of schooling so as to secure better continuity in 
(he curnculums.* 4 To help meet some of the problems, the Second 
l . S. Mission recommended that school districts be set up around 
» natural community which might include several villages, towns, 
and cities and that they be large enough in population and in tax 
resources to provide adequate facilities and service for the new 
educational system.** ' 

With pressure amonfl youth to get into the b^st competitive posi- 
tion for work deemed mosUdesirable, the old attitude of the favored 
whool was revived. Applicants for entrance to the former first 
nuddle sc^mpls (now renamed and servipg as USS) were more than 
/could be accommodated in spite of efforts at districting. The USS 
Vbegan to demand entrance examinations at their own discretion. 
The Ministry of Education issued an intrusion in 1951 allowing 
(hem to give achievement tests using the same questions and hold- 
ing the tests on the same day in Jhe Prefectures.** Restrictions on 
crossing district lines were relaxed in many cases; districting as 
* method of equalizing secondary school opportunity was not always 
easy to put into practice. 

Part-time and correspondence education .— In an effort to equalize 
educational opportunities for working youth, the School Education 
law provided for the establishment of part-time USS. Under the 
old system, part-time continuation education for such people was 
available only in the youth schools which were recognized as post- 
element ary but not as secondary schools. They were considered 
inadequate and were legally abolished in April 1948 and at that 
time part-time USS were started.* 7 

For the first time part-time training was offered as part of the 
regular system, utilising the same l T SS equipment, the same ad- 
ministratio n, and some of the same staff. Now the program pro- 


i 1* Jmpmu (Tokyo, the Iflalatry. 
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vided some of the same courses as the regular daytime session, and 
for equal credit. -It could be given at a- time convenient to the ' 
takers in the evenings, vacation periods, or during slack farming 
seasons. A student could enroll for the full course and complete 
"it when he h/id taken 85 units of credit or he yould take vocational 
training useful to him in his work and ignore the credit. 

%Full-tijpe USS are limited to cities and laifcer towns. In order 
to serve the thousands of villages, branch part-time schools were 
founded. Some Prefectures established independent part-time USS. 
In others, where a full-time USS in a major town also offered a 
part-time course, branch %hools were established in outlying towns 
and villages with the regular school as a center. They offered agri- 
• cultural and home-making courses to from 100 to 200 farm or factory 
youth— fjoys and girls — near their work. These youth could complete - 
the requirements necessaty for graduation entirely by part-time 
attendance or they could alternate with some full-time attendance 
or correspondency, work, or have a combination of all 3 types. 
Naturally, the part-time course required a longer period to cover the 
.same- ground as the full-time course — generally 4 years for a 3-year 
USS program. Otherwise the 2 courses were intended to be exactly 
alike in content and in quality of teaching. 

As of 1952, part-time USS students constituted 22.6 percent of 
the t<f»l number of USS students. Uhtil 1953, there was a gradual 

increase in the number of part-time USS; after that time, it sloped 
off. 

Also under the authority of the School Education Law, corre- 
spondence courses at both the LSS and USS as well as the univer- 
sity level were planned to provide educational opportunity to de- 
mobilized soldiers and to those who could not afford the time to 
attend part-time schools or who were too remote from them. The 
system was inaugurated in April 1948. It was slow in starting 
because of time involved in the production of study materials and 
the cost* of publication. In time, regular LSS and USS textbooks 
and special guidehooks were prepared or authorized by the Ministry 
for use as- teaching materials. Guidance by mail was provided as 
well as occasional opportunities for face-to-face instruction. On 
completion of a subject, the student could take a final examination 
by mail and, m he passed, receive the same credit as if he had at- 
tended class in a regular secondary school. 

Public universities, with little experience ini extension education, 
did not step forwlM to take leadership in this field. The Ministry 
authorized extension education by correspondence to be given to 
^degree and -non- degree students as part of the regular university 
program in 6 private universities located in Tokyo: Hosei, Chuo, 
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Keio, Nihon, Nihon Women’s, „„d Tamagawn! Besides these, 8 other *- 
pr vate agencies already engaged in specialised conespondence edu- 
cation m such held* as radio, engineering, electricity, English, and 

"TsT’ were “ l> l' roved »"d «ierr offerings listed in the Ministry 
catalog which went to all prefectural boards of education and adult 
education organizations. In order to keep the quality equal to that 
of regular schooling, minimum standards were, established by the 
l iiivereity Accreditation Association in December 1947.. Students 2 
received specially prepared texts, study-guides, and questions. Their® 
papers were corrected and returned once a month. In 1949-50$' 
S-.week summer courses for correspondence students were 
held to give them a sample of college atmosphere and to provide 
opportunities for laboratoiy work. In 1949 these universities en- 
rolled some 60,000 students. Since adeqdnie government aid was 
not forthcoming, the enrollment fell off to a reported 13,972 in 1952. 

By April 1949 the following- policies were established to governs 
credit given in correspondence courses: (1) A maximum of 90 united 
of college and university credit could be taken by correspondence 
•toward the 120 units required for gradation, (2) a maximum of 0 . 

24 units of upper secondary credit could be taken by correspondence 
toward the 85 units required for graduation, and (3) for lower 
secondary correspondence courses certificates were to be given for 
each course completed and no examinations were to be given for 
entrance to USS in these subjects. 

Correspondence education has been used to help elementary and 
secondary teachers meet requirements under the new certification 
laws. Courses in professional education subjects were developed and 
administered for 5 years by the National Education Research In- 
stitute an organ attached to the Ministry. In 1950 it turned over 
its task to a committee of the Japan Teacher Education Association, 
which developed texts and guidebooks in 12 basic subjects in pro- 
fessional education. By January 1952, over 120,000 correspondence 

to™ 8 ? beCn c<MMpleted f° r credit by Japanese teachers. In 
0-51 the budget item for central compiling of courses was cut 
out, and the program was continued on a reduced scale by a vol- 
untary organization. The administration of the correspondence 
courses for teachers was taken over by departments of education in 
the new national universities. 

Coeducation.-^)!^ of the reforms during this period was the in- 
t reduction of coeducation above the elementai^eveL In line with 
advice of the Education Mission equal educational opportunity was 
made available to Japanese women. 

In >he discussions of JERC, it was felt that coeducation should 
be effective through the lower secondary level; but the council 
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added, “During the ages of 15 or 16 to 17 or 18 in the upper sec- 
ondary school, when pupils’ feelings are unstable, coeducation is 
optional. M So iiv the Fundamental Law of Education, where co- 
education was authorized, it was made permissive rather than 
mandatory. Article V said : <4 Men and women shall esteem and 
cooperate with each other. Coeducation, therefore, shall be rec- 
ognized in education.” 1 * a* 

At the elementary level, it had^een a Teality though there were 
differences in treatment of boto^and g[irls from the 3rd grade on. 
These differences now were to b^i, eliminated and girls were to be 
taught the same subjects, from the same texts as were boys. At the 
LSS, coeducation was mandatory and was in effect by 1949—2 years 
after the law was passed. 

At the USS level where coeducation was urged by the Ministry 
but made optional, its acceptance was slower and met with stiffer 
resistance. Traditional moral standards in Japan had kept boys 
and girls apart from the age of 7. The public, however, gradually 
eame to “show approval of the results of .coeducation.”* 0 By 1949, 
partly because of economies effected and partly because of growing 
acceptance, some 55 percent of Government -USS were coeducational, 
and the percentage continued to rise. 

Women generally were in favor of coeducation at all levels, while 
men tended to be against it. Above the LSS level, the general public 
was opposed to it. According to a newspaper public opinion poll 
taken April 5-6, 1952, about the time the Occupation period was 
endingj the results were as follows:* 1 

Question : What do you think of coeducation? > 


'Answers: 

1. In elementary school? 
In favor of It 
Against It 



Don’t know 


Answers : 

2. In lower secondary school? 
In favor of It’ 



Against it x 


. 

Don’t know 


Answers : 

8. In upper secondary school? 
In fayor of It 



Against It 



Don’t know _ 



* Councn - * e ' orm <» The Pretent Statue 

•n4 The Prohlemt involved (Tokyo, the Council, 1900), p. 45. 

** CIB, Education in the New Japan, vol. II, p. no. 

» Ministry of Education, Prepress of Rduentlon Reform In Japan, p. 25. 

** *!**""’ ■ Ap ! 11 24, 1#B2 - *•!**>«•« public opinion polllna follows techniques 
SEkVSli’S ‘“ ,h ; u *• For - Jnpnneae poll, and their result., le : 

^ Surreys the Japanese Angle, International Journal of Opinion 

• * 4 Mtit*** Reiemrck, 1 : 20-21, Jut* 1047. 
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Educational opportunity at the university 'level was opened to 
women by the reform in higher education. Thirty-four of the 
former women’s colleges were recognized as universities exclusively 
for women while the rest of the almost 200 public and private uni- 
versities were coeducational. If junior colleges are counted, there 
were about 100,000 women in college or approximately 3 out of every 
100 women of college age. Actually the enrollment of women in 
the new national diversities was relatively small— 9 percent of the 
total enrollment in 1950— and in the former Imperial universities 
it was but slightly ovpyi 1 percent.* 2 

Equality of educational opportunity for both sexes— now author- 
ized in law was in effect at the compulsory levels when the Peace 
Treaty became operative. Tradition and an economy which favors 
men over women when jobs are scarce have kept down the numbers 
of 'Wpmen in higher education.** , Though the number of women in 
Government universities is small, women are appearing in increas- 
ing numbers. 

Extension of higher education, , — “In order to increase the oppor- 
tunities for liberal education at higher levels, it would be desirable 
to liberalize to a considerable extent the curricula of the preparatory 
schools (Koto Gakko) leading to the universities, and those of the 
more specialized colleges (Semmon Gakko) so that a general college 
training would become more widely available ... In addition to - 
providing more colleges, it is proposed that more universities be 
established according to a considered plan.” So advised the U. S. 
Education Mission.* 4 

The system of higher education concentrating on academic train- 
ing for those destined to become leaders with separate higher 
training for technicians, teachers, and women (See chart II on 
page 37) was reorganized into a single-track pattern similar to that 
of the 4-year college in the U. S. following 12 years of elementary 
and secondary education. The university might also offer graduate 
training for the M. A. and Ph. D. degrees. The latter programs were 
for specified times to replace the indefinite term graduate training 
of former times. 

The university system of prewar days was developed by the 
Japanese on the German pattern and, like its counterpart, em- 
phasized research. It was a place for high specialization. 

** 8CAP, CHS, Pott-War Development* in Jeponeee. Education, rol. I, p. 82®. [Tokyo 
and Kyoto UnWeraltle* hove dlacouraged the admlaalon of women.] 

*» Recent atatUtle* of the Women’* and Minor*' Bureau report that half the women 
amduatea from higher educational Inatltutlona found job* and that moat of them were In 

? eh ^L- 8 ** : MlD, ' tC/ of L4bor ' 8ta,u ’ •/ Wwnan In Pootwar Japan (Tokyo, the Min- 
'■try, 1WW), p. 0. >, 

** Report of the V. 8. education motion to Japan, p. 01. 
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with duplication of courses and facilities. In many cases the plants 
were situated in the sante city. For example, a men's normal 
school would be a short distance from the women’s normal school. 
The Occupation authorities recommended administrative consolida- 
tion of these several institutions into 1 university to reduce over- 
lapping and, by pooling their facilities, strengthen their offerings. 
The integration of the local normal school into this new university, 
it was hoped, would stimulate the normnl school to raise standards 
and the level of teacher education. 

Though 12 private universities, 5 of them colleges for women, 
were chartered ns 4-yenr universities in ,1948, the major shift for 
public institutions was carried out under the National School Estab- 
lishment Law of May 1949, 85 which allowed 249 former higher 
institutions to consolidate to form 68 new-type national universities. 
The law reflected certain views worked out in JERC sessions: 

, There should be 1 national university In each of the 46 Prefectures, 

formed by a merger of all national higher institutions In the area. 

. “• Branches of the university could be located In other cities of the Pre- 

< ' fecture. 

3. General education and professional courses in teacher education must 
lie offered by at least one^faculty or division of each national university. 

4. Youth normal schools were to be abolished and their facilities used by 
the new national universities. * 

5. In general, the name of the university should be that of the Prefecture 
unless local sqitiment dictated otherwise. 


6. The faculty should be recruited from persons recommended by the units 
which make up the university. 

Whije the accreditation of the new universities was to be left 
up to a private accreditation association, no institution had the legal 
right to open its doors Until it was officially chartered by the Min- 
istry of Education. A special committee was set up by the Ministry 
to decide whether the prospective applicant had sufficient poten- 
tialities to be given the right of establishment. Since the economy 
had not yet recovered sufficiently to permit rebuilding of the uni- 
versities or supplying them with facilities such as libraries and lab- 
oratories, the chartering committee took this fact into account in 
interpreting a school’s potentialities. 

Two-thirds of the universities were former technical institutes, 
'll 8 ® me which were little more advanced than secondary lervel. Al - 
\ most 75 percent of the universities had not been of university status 

^ ****’ IM ' CIB, Poll-War Development* <n Jnpanete Eduation, voi. II, 



p. B9-S4. 




before. Suddenly, they became universities. They were given the 
title on condition that they would make appropriate changes within 
- to 6 y ears to m eet the minimum standards set by the University 
Accreditation Association. The intention was to have the chartering 
committee inspect the campus within a year after the charter was 
granted to see if the conditions had been met, but small staffs and 
inadequate funds made such follow-up difficult. 

Decentralization of higher education was accomplished to a degree 
in the establishment of a national university in each of the 46 Pre- 
fectures. One-third of the new universities were in Tokyo; but for 
the first time, university education was now within reach of rural 
youth in their home Prefectures. The integration of normal schools 
and technical institutes into universities gave them opportunity to 
offer advanced training at a higher academic level. Discriminatioite 
on the basis of sex, social position, and preparatory school ‘were, 
reduced; and selection was based more or less equally on 3 criteria: 
namely, an aptjtude test, an achievement test, and an evaluation of 
the candidate’s secondary school record. In 1950 Tokyo University 
contributed 45 percent of the 429 civil service appointees, compared 
to 89 percent in 1935.** As has been true in many other parts of 
the world since the war, Japanese students flocked to the universities 
in ever-increasing numbers; soon their total was over a half million 
or about 0.5 percent of the total population and roughly 7 percent 
of the youth of university age. Some 10 percent were women. 

In order to widen opportunity for needy students, the Japan 
Scholarship Society, a quasi -Government organ*, received increased 
funds from the national budget for scholarships. In 1947 when 
immediate postwar conditions made need particularly high, the 
society granted 3 times as many scholarships as before the war and 
the society’s working funds were 8 times those of prewar days. 
By 1952, some -3 billion yfen ($8.3 million) were granted in scholar- 
ships to 20 percent of the university students and 3 percent of USS 
students. In addition, the National Government subsidized the 
Student’s Aid Association, which established a chain of welfare 
halls in university centers to provide housing for students and 
sponsored the organization of student employment offices throughout 
the country. A major unit was set up in the Ministry— called the 
Student Affairs Section — which coordinated and assisted in part- 
time employment, scholarship aid, student cooperatives, school in- 
dustries, and other student relief measures. 

The requirement of the new universities that each student tak e 

■ John D. Montgomery, Forcti to he Fret: The Artificial UevclmtUm in Germ m»p «t 
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36 units of general education — 12 each in the humanistic, social, and 
natural sciences— meant that the former specialization was reduced 
and that all students would have opportunity for liberal arts train- 
ing, a new concept in university education in Japan. 

Guidance of university students through*student personnel services 
was becoming available at all institutions, personnel officers were 
being trained, and there seemed to be a general recognition of- the 
need for student counseling in higher education. The individual 
student’s welfar^ was incueasingly a matter of national concern.' 

' ^ >rov ^ on for junior college s . — While the naiverfcity system was 
Being reorganized, a demand for a 2-year, semiprofessional, junior 
college type of higher education arose. SCAP opposed ^Japanese 
organization of such institutions, fearing that such action might 
encourage multiple track education. Having no alternative, most 
of the 600 former higher schools, normal schools, and technical 
institutes merged with other secondary schools and some with uni- 
versities fo become new universities or tried as individual institutions 
to upgrade themselves to university level. No provision was made 
for semiprofessional education. Some 70 of "the former private 
technical institutes found they could not qualify as universities and 
began to request junior college status. The situation was alleviated 
somewhat when, 2 years aftr the School Education Law Was passed, 
P°Bcy was changed, -as a result of a personal recommendation 
made by the Minister of Education, to provide for the introduction 
of the junior college system. 

On advice of JERC, an amendment to the School Education Law 
was passed in May 1949 which permitted 2- or 3-year short-term 
universities (junior colleges) as a temporary system. 

The new junior college offered both general education and tech- 
nical. education in agriculture, technology, commerce, or the like 
for men, and in homemaking, nursing, or social work for* women. 
In ordet to provide opportunity to youth who wished to transfer 
to the, university, as the old technical institute had not done, provision 
was made for a graduate of junior college to transfer, without 
prejudice to the third year of the national university system. 

In 1950, when the amendment took effect, 186 institutions applied 
to the University Chartering Committee for charters as junior 
colleges. Of these, 151‘ were approved just about a month before 
the l^pening pf the school year, including 17 national, 41 prefectural 

’ ' The majority (116) were coeduea- 

ly; and 25, for men only.” Quotas - 



Educational Reform, Annul* pf thi Amerlvn 
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established for entering students totaled about 20,000. Because the 
junior colleges were chartered so near the time when they were to 
accept students, the entering classes the first year came to but 63 per- 
cent of this figure. 

Since most Japanese young women look toward marriage, they 
prefer a 2-year to a 4-year college — one close to home and provid ing 
homemaking education. More than half of the junior college stu- 
dents are women. In many cases the junior college has become pri- 
marily a women’s college.” The second U. S. Education Mission rec- 
ommended an expansion of the junior college system to meet the need 
for varied types of semiprofessional ‘ education in Japan. 

Education for all. In 1950, JERC, in preparation for the arrival 
of the Second U. S. Education Mission, took stock of the advances 
the Nation had made. It said: 

We have now achieved the setting up of a new framework for democratic 
education on the basis of the support of our people, who have aworn to 
follow the path of truth, freedom, and peace. 

There has been estatllsbed a new slx-three-three-four educational setup 
of a dear, simple character, under which education Is obtainable equally by 
every Individual ...» * 

The Second U. S. Education Mission arrived in August 1950, and 
noted that the past 5 years had been significant ones and that Japan 
was “rapidly developing a democratic Nation.” 4 ® Continuing prob- 
lems affecting equal educational opporturdty for all were reflected 
in recommendations of this Mission. Among others they included: 
(1) The “public elementary and lower secondary schools must be- 
absolutely free to all the children of all the people” including free 
textbooks and materials, (2) the upper secondary school should be 
free to all who wish to'' attend, (3) the teacher education departments 
—of universities should be better equipped and supported, and (4) the 
quality and content of the new universities should be developed. 

Many scholars have , pondered on the apparent .turn to democracy 
in the attitudes of the Japanese toward education. Democratic 
reforms -seem to have been accepted largely because they met long- 
standing needs and fit into certain 'aspects of the culture; and they 
were logical next steps in an existing process. For example, the ‘ 
extension of the compulsory years from 6 to 9 met a demand of 
the Japanese people for more education. It was, in fact, in line with 
moves alreadydfcaken. the educational reform of 1941 had aimed 
to raise the compulsory years to 8 and, though not strictly enforced, 
* ^ 

, " ** ,#m PreW «»* of Pnmnt Junior Colletts In Japan, Jmmior CoMepe 
Jonrnal, 28 : 84 , October 1M7. 

**^ 4P *“*** Wncndon Reform Council, ftf I umNm Reform to Japan. The JVcaent Stotuo 
•m4 the Problem* rm voice 4, p. ISO. 

* * # R ort •/ *** Saeand United Btmtto IlwellM Itiooi&n to Japan, p. l. 
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about 75 percent of the Nation's youth were already going beyond 
the required yliirs. The particular 6-4-3 ladder recommended by 
the U. S. Education Mission was not unfamiliar to Japanese edu- 
cators As early as the 1940's a professor of education at Tokyo 
Imperial University, the, late Shigetnka Abe. had recommended its 
adoption to Prime Minister Konoye; but his proposal was not fol- * 
lowed out by the military group in power at that time. 41 

Coeducation was a fulfillment of feminine deqinnd, for equal 
educational , opportunity. Women’s experience in war work gave 
them a taste of wider responsibility and resulted in their wider 
acceptance for responsibilities throughout the Nation. 


The Present Period 

V 

Compulsory schooling and the LSS . — Following the Peace Treaty, 
certain groups, and particularly large tax-payers, who questioned 
costs of the new education, proposed that the compulsory education 
years be reduced from 9 to 8, arguing that this would save the 
country 10 billion yen (nearly $27.8 million) annually. 4 * They 
said that students could be taught as much in 8 as in 9 years if the 1 
school program were upgraded. The ideas were stressed by various 
businessmen. It was indicated by some that youth might more 
. profitably be drawn into the labor market at the end of their 8th 
year at age 14 or 15. 

The reaction of the Japanese public generally and the Japan 
Teachers Union was immediate. They supported the 6-3 system, 
holding that the 9 years of compulsory education meant greater 
opportunity for their children, which they desired. 4 * Editors and 
educators opposed plans for revision and reportedly continue to do 
so today. 44 

At the USS Principals Association meeting in Tokyo in May 
1957, it was proposed that a separate track be set up for those in- 
tending to go on to the university. It would consist of the LSS and # 
USS together in a 6-4 system. The 6-3-3 would be kept for those 
not intending to go on and would become the lower and the voca- 
tional ladder. There were -protests against this proposal in the 
newspapers, especially by LSS teachers, and the 9 years of com- 
. pulsory education has continued. 

W. lr * U “ k “' 80 "** I ” P ° rt * nt * omrDt ‘ ^ Hlttory of Modern J.p.net* 

"Nippon October 28. *1 Mil/ * ‘ ^ 

“ Mombuabo. Omk**H HacMfunen 8 hi , p. 70S. / 
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What about the particular ladder, known as the 6-3 system? 

The 3-year LSS seemed the principal problem. When it was in- 
hibited in- 1947—49, it lacked buildings, facilities, and trained 
teachers. It was little more than an extension of elementary edu- •> 
ration whose facilities it frequently used. Since the system went 
into effect, villages, towns, and cities have made great sacrifices 
and raised money, built buildings, and hired teachers. Reportedly* 
the schools have improved year by year and enjoy increased public 
approval. 48 

( om preventive nchool ntatux . — Roughly half of those who com- 
plete LSS go to the I SS. There they have a choice between the 
general or liberal arts course preparing them for the university and 
one of the vocational courses 4 * preparing them for immediate entry 
into the occupational world. The general or academic course is in' ’ 
greater demand. - Only 30 |»ercent of those who take the academic 
course go on to college, while the remaining 70 percent, who go 
directly into jobs, have no vocational tqpining.- A Ministry state- 
ment on the Vocational education situation said: 

Teachers have lost their awareness of the Importance of Industrial edu- 
cation. and parents have lost Interest In It. Such being the case, students 
who select the course haT^gradually declined In quality and number com- 
, P®"* 1 fit** th<»e enrolled In the regular liberal arts course.” 

v - Many Japanese felt that the former vocational schools were tooled 
up for industrial, commercial, and agricultural education, while the 
comprehensive schools probably could not acquire the equipment and 
staff to do as well in this specialized education. Some of the com- 
prehensive or multi-course schools have changed to 1-course special- 
ized vocational schools. so doing, said the members of a prefec- 
. tural board, it was possible to assemble equipment needed for the 
training. This board also felt that by separating the general from 
the vocational, students in the latter would have a better educa- 
tional opportunity. Kjnployers, represented by the Japan Federa- 
tion of Employers’ Associations, are supporting the establishment of 
vocational 6-year USS. 48 

School din trie ting . — Most of the Prefectures have school district- 
ing at the elementary and lower secondary level. At the upper sec-' • 
ondary level practice varies. Districting exists in Hokkaido and 
the Prefectures of Kyoto, Fukui, Hiroshima, Ehime, and Fukuoka. 

. k 'V 

" Tafiion tfhorfi, The Direction of Postwar Education. Japan Quarterly, 8 : 416. October- 
December 1956. 1 

* Courses normal \j available In the USB are general, agricultural, technical, and home- 
making. Bchoola with 2 or more of these courses are called com prehen live. 

0 '• Mombuiho. Gukuaei Huekljuutn Ski, p. 654. * * 

* Bee : Japan Timet, Dec. 27, 1957. 
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In some places such as Tokyo Metropolis, the USS districts have 
been enlarged with many schools included, and students may try 
for the" school of their choice within the district. In some schools 
a certain number of places are reserved for girls to assure the main- 
tenance of the principle of coeducation. 

A unique solution to the problem of meeting the demand for and 
retaining the advantages of equalizing educational opj»ortunity as 
intended by the districting system, is to be seen in Hiroshima Pre- 
fecture. In 1955 it w^s found that nearly half of the students in 
the old First Middle School of Hiroshima City (now called Ko- 
kutaiji Upper Secondary School) were there in violation of the 
district limitations — some coming in from outside the city as for- 
merly. So the old school district lines were wiped out, and the 
city was made into one big school district with the Hve secondary 
schools in Hiroshima City on an equal basis. Each of the five was 
now comprehensive, but some had formerly been academic and some 
vocational. All students aspired to enter the~top academic school. 
(It qualified as a comprehensive school because it had added a home^ 
making course to its general course.) 

To solve the problem, the educational authorities decreed that all 
five schools were to give the same entrance examination at the same 
time. The student cohld take the test anywhere and specify his 
choice of school in the order of his preferences. The authorities 
then distributed the students to this five USS on two grounds: (1) 
According to the individual's first choice if he made a high score, 
and (2) according to the needs of the school in order to equalize 
the overall quality of the entrants with that of the others. If a 
youth who made a high score elected the vocational course of one 
o the lesser schools, he got his first choice. Even many who made 
low scores *vere permitted to enter the former prestige school, on 
the theory that some from each ability group should go to each of 
the schools. This solution has not seemed popular; but so far, it 
is one of the attempts to hold, to the gains of districting in equaiiz- ~ 
ing educational opportunity through the USS level. 

Continuation of part-time and extension courtett.— Full-time USS 
are limited primarily to cities and larger towns. Many towns and., 
villages in the rural areas are unable to provide regular upper, sec# 
ondary education. The part-time (night) USS or the correspond- • 
ence work at the same level were two sj>ecial systems designed to 
meet the needs of wbrking youth. The part-time USS are continu- 
ing to serve some 21 |>er<*ent of all secondary school students. 4 * 


Ministry of Education, ^duration in ass: 
tion (Tokyo, the Mini. try. 1957), |>. 50. 
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| Many of the students now are young people who failed the exarai- 
Q nation of the regular I’SS and are preparing for another try at 
t the examination. 

| On the 10th anniversary (November 24, 1957) of the establishment 
P of the part-time l SS and the correspondence course at the same 
level a newspaper commented that interest in these ty|>es of schools 
had faded. The number of part-time t'SS had decreased by 91 
| during 1957 and 55 more would probably tie going out of existence. 

[ ( l ,e . SHme time, course offerings in correspondence education have 

expanded to make it possible for a working youth to graduate from 
l bS through corresjiondence study alone. Reportedly more teach- 
j ers are needed for these programs . 80 In speaking about these schools, 
former Minister of Rducation Tamon Maeda said: 

There muKt also be a change In thinking on the part of society as a whole. 

Employers n,U8, leHrn ' when hiring men. not tq rely simply upon . . . their 
educational histories, but . . . on . . . their actual abilities, and a considera- 
tion of their overall character.* *! 

C of duration incrtant *.— Majority public opinion favors ^coeduca- 
tion, it was revealed by the Ministry of» Education in 1957 when it 
presented the results of a survey conducted in coojiefation with lo- 
cal boards of education during 1956." According to these findings 
there were 263 t’SS throughout the Nation which were coeduca- 
tional at the time the system was initiated in 1948. Since that time 
the number has increased year by year until by 1956 there were 
1,895 regular I'SS that were coeducational or 63.9 percent of all 
such schools, and 1,445 part-time I'SS, or 81.5 percent of such part- 
time schools. No serious sex problems were reported to have arisen 
from coeducation in I'SS. On the basis of the findings-, the Min- 
istry decided that coeducation should be encouraged further. An 
editorial in the Japan Tims# said: “The biggest social revolution 
. since the feudal Shogunate was abolished is here to stay." 8 * 

In sections of the country such as Ynmanashi, Kofii, and Toku- 
shima, a few schools have changed to schools for boys or for girls. 
Some schools in some of the big cities rejMiiledly have few girls 
because many of the girls do not plan to continue their studies after 
they graduate and prefer schools where less empluisis is placed on 
preparing for the next higher level. 

Higher education is ojien to women. In older institutions— Kyoto 
l niversity, for example — women total less than 5 jiercent' of the 

Ktl * ni **'*»*«». Nov. 24,' 1957 aa trnnalat«t In: Japan Tlmrt. November 24 
1 W7. \ 

* 81 The Direction of I’otftwar Eriucntlon In Jniwin, ji. 423. 

M Japan Timm. May 10. 1057. 

M Ibid., Mny 17, 1057, 
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I lu<,en | towly. The ovemll number of women going on to higher 
•duration has increased. There were u hundred thousand in college 
I i primarily in junior college) in 1054 or :i out of every fOO girls of 
i-ol lege age. The ratio lietween the sexes was 1 woman to 5 men.* 4 
There still are some inequalities in opportunity nt the higher Levels.' 
I hut as lower school coeducation strengthens their preparation, women 
can lie expected to ap|>ear in increasing numbers at the national 
I universities.** 

j V " r unirmitie* rer«u* old.— Despite the opinion that there are 
loo many new universities,, few have closed their doors. They are 
offering higher education for niral youth. tfhich some Japanese in the 
' ° ,(,er **hools claim is |>oor. On the other hand interests have devel- 

o|>e<l around these respective schools, such ns . nr^d e^ of the local 
* «*H»niunity. Some ure lieginning to provide trained i>ersonne! for 
i hsal commerce and industry. A major difficulty is the irresistibly 
! ,,r ^‘ of »*" graduates to get to the Capital. For example, in 

.one of the older provincial universities serving' a thriving agricul- 
! Jural region limy lieing transformed to an industrial area (which 
! would likely have a high job |>oiential), graduates have their eyes 
on ajid professors go to Tokyo to seek jolts foY thpm'ih-ftiovernment. 
commerce, and industry. _ * 

* In ,l,e central (iovernment. law graduates from Tokyo hold the 
majority of |K>sitions as section chief and above' in the Ministry of 
Education. High |tositions in other ministries also tend to be held 
I J*. v Tokyo l Diversity graduates. .Japanese youth aspiring to go to 
I Tokyo 1 Diversity may wait several years to be admitted or may 
attend a cramming school (yobiko) to improve their chances for 
admission. Tokyo is the main center of concentration for higher 
education institutions. Of the 4thi colleges nnd universities, 147 
are located there. 

The new universities are often compared unfavorably with, the 
old. They are serving a larger, more heterogeneous group of stu- 
dents. In extending educational op|>ortunity more democratically, 
they often seem to have had to reduce standards. The complaint 
is made that students are not as good as before. Actually the qual- 
» '*y of ,lie top group is probably the same; the difference is that in 

taking in more students they inrlfid* those of lesser ability too. 
Some of the universities are beginning to specialize such ns Hok- 
kaido University in sanitary engineering; and Kagoshima Univer- 
sity. in fisheries products engineering. 

As in countries in general, one key to problems in higher eduea- 


44 Ministry of Labor, The Status of Women In Postwar Japan, p. #. 

U Dallas Finn, Japanese Universities Today, i'alt hrrirtr, 43 ; 571, Summer 1954 . 
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tion is finance. Ministry' of Education in Japan points out 

that there always are inadequate funds for higher education and it 
must decide where to put its available money to get the best -return 
on the investments. President Masamichi Royama of Ochanomizu 
, University fbr wom$i suggests that a solution might be the spread- 
ing of support more evenly on the basis of a division of labor among 
universities according to their natural local occupatiqnal specialties.™ 
• Examination xy9te.n1. — Where demand increases* for entrance to 

schools preparing for positions deemed to be choice^the law of sup- 
ply and demand tends to become operative in deciding who can be 
accommodated.* As entrance examinations to the university become 
more difficult, a chain reaction ddwn the educational line results in 
increased competition and in harder entrance examinations at suc- 
cessive lawert levels. The examination system has its influence 
as students compete for entrance into educational institutions of 
their choice. Those, who fail in the examinations are fac^J with 
*uch alternatives as being satisfied with something less than their 
choice or spending a year or more preparing to try again. A high 
percent of the university population of the older schools are students 
who have failed one or more times in the entrance examination but 
have finally been successful ingetting into their preferred institutions. 
They are called ronin. 4 , \ 

According £0 Dean Tokiomi Kaigo of Tokyo University, the “en- 
trance examinations' have modified the 6-3-S-4 system to a* 6-3-x- 
-■ system in which “x” stands for an indeterminate number of 

v Vears spent in cramming -outside the regular school system. He 
says that this is an inefficient use of time. A Tokyo newspaper edi- 
. torialized: ‘One of' the greatest evils of the present examination 
system ’ is that it “tends to warp . . . education. 

* Scholarships . — Charts IV and. V shdw the number of students 
receiving Government loans for scholarship purposes and the pro- 
portion of students receiving scholarship loans, to the total member 
of students at each level of schooling* There is reoogni Ion by - ' 
every political party and every' cabinet of tlfe ueed s for scholarship 
aid'. Year by year the number of stud* ills qualifying fpyKffli aid 
has increased. From 13 million yen in 1 

quasi-governmental .Taprtn Scholarship Society, \yhich is scq^Mised 
by the Ministry of Education, was increased £ 0 .4,410 million yS in 
1950— a "substantial increase but because of inflation,' not as Urrtas 
lt Wo ^ d seem. Some 227.000 students in US& colleges, universities 
and graduate schools received ^cholarslrip. loan aid in' 1956-57^^ 


M Author’* Interview. Tokyo, May 7, 1057. 

: Editorial In Maintchi Shlmbun [Tokyo], Feb. 23, 1950. 
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1/ Adapted from: Mombusho. Zu de Mini Wagakunl Kyolku ^no Ayuml: Kyolkd Tokei 80 Nen Shi 
Tokyq, Mombusho, Sho^ 32, 1 gatsu. 51. 4 i 

( Ministry of Education, Prog ress of Qur Country's Education as 8eeu bv Charts/ 

A n .. 8Q-Y?ftr iliaiflnLat Edwcatl o nal Stdtistics. Tokyo, the Ministry, January 1057. p 51 ) ‘ 
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pei cent of all USS students, 21 percent of all college and university #• 

students, 25 .5 percent of all graduate Students. 8 * Chart No. V<ahows 

M Ministry of Education, Education in i»st: Annual Report o/ the Mint, try of Educa- 
tion (Tokyo, The Ministry, March l»58). Part I. p. 129-3& and Part II„ lfl, 32. and'88. ' 
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Chart V. — Ratio of students waiving scholarship loans from Japan Scholarship Sodaty 
to total numbor of students at oach educational level, 1 955-56. 1 


Total number of students at each level 
2,702,604 


Percent of students 
receiving grants 



1/ Data from: Ministry of Education. Education in I960: Annual Re port <rf 
. foe Ministry bf Education. Part I. p. 129 and Part II. pp. 16, 32, and 38. 
Tokyo, the Ministry, March 1958. * * 
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die monthly amounts of the loans, to be 700 to 1,000 yen ($1.95 to 
-2.78) for a USS student, 2,000 to 3,000 yen ($5.56 to $8.34) for a 
university student, and from 2,500 to 10,000 yen ($6.95 to $27.80) 
tor a graduate student, repfljfable within 20 years in annual install- 
ments. Education students, almost 70 percent, of whom receive 
.'•cholarship aid, have their "loans cancelled automatically by "teach- 
ing for a required number of years. 

In addition to the Japan Scholarship Society, there are over 600 
other scholarship societies, public and private, providing assistance 
to needy students. They, are sponsored by local public bodies, 
schools, former feudal lords, private citizens, and religious organi- 
zations, apd they provided more than 1 billion yen to 69,537 stu- 
dents in 1956-^7. 

The Ministry of Welfare provides further scholarship assistance 
through its welfare fund for widows with dependent chilclreu. 
IjOuiis are made for USS and college and university students under 
20, years of age or until graduation. The National Government, 
lends half of the necessary funds free of interest to prefectural 
governments, which then provide the appropriate loan to the needy 
students. , . ' 

According* to a studeilU pajpeif presented to the Ministry -of Edu- 
cation and covering 1955^5fi&he.requirements of a student for main- 
tenance and school expenses in Tokyo or Kyoto were 8,000 to 9,000 
yen per month ($22.23 to $25K nfl It is estimated that an additional 
2 billion yen (over $5.5 million), would be required ^if all students 
who qualify for scholarships weta provided with them. 60 About half ' 
of the students .seek work. Not all find it. For nearly half of the 
students, scholarship loans were needed. To help Students addition - 
ally, Japan has planned a new system of compulsory student health 
insurance. / - • 

» f ‘ 

CIohh size . — Practically all children of compulsory age are in 
school: The school systems in’ the U. S. have their problems in 
providing enough classrooms and enough teachers for the ever- 
increasing numbers of children. Japan has her problem, too, and 
she has, a greater density in population than has the U. S. By 1956* 
there were some* 18.5 million children enrolled in schools at the com- 
pulsory level — an, increase of abput a half a million' over the pre- 
vious year. Some 13,000 more teaphers were estimated to be needed : 

1 ~ * 

** Nippon Timet, Jtine 20, 1956. According to the Japan Times, January 10, 1958, the 
draft budget for fiscal year 1958-59 includes provision for* 5,000 scholarships for LSS 
graduates to help them go on to UBS through a monthly grant of 3,000 yen ($8.34) each 
with provision for an Increase to 8,000 yen ($22.23) If the student goes on to the university. 
f° Hldaka, op. cit., p. 150. f 

485141 0—59 6 
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some 4,000 were added .® 1 Classes grew larger or shifts were add<‘d 
to cope with the increased number of youngsters. The maximum I 
legal size of classes in the elementary and LSS is 50 pupils. In 39 
out of the 46 Prefectures from 59 to 63 children reportedly weie 
authorized .® 2 

Appendix B on p. 21&shows the number of schools, teachers, and 
pupils, and the pupil-teacjier ratio ns of May 1957. In a Ministry 
of Education study reported in the press in 1957 some 37 percent 
of the elementary classrooms were considered to be overcrowded .and 
some 39 percent of the ESS classrooin^®^ In Tokyo some 57 per- 
cent of the elementary classes and 80 percent of the LSS rooms 
were reported as having more thanNhe limit of 50.«® The peak year 
for births was 1946^47. These children now are surging up the 
educational ladder. In 1957 most were in the 4th grade, and classes ~ 
at that level usually were overcrowded. The availability of teach- 
ers who are qualified for the particular program, the space^and ^ 
the money needed are a few of the problems which must be taken 
into accoynt. In 1958 the ^linistry drew up a bill to require pre- 
feeturnl boards- of education to obtain Ministry permission for 
claves of more than 55 students at the compulsory level schools I 
and appropriated money for hiring an additional 3,300 teachers.®* * 
Schools in remote area *.— Geography in Japan has affected edu- 
cational opportunity. On the four main islands, with their rugged 
mountain core and their Thousands of off-shore iktynds, there are 
many areas thht are difficult of access, and where* the people have 
low income. The public schools are generally one-room, inade- 
quately staffed and inadequately equipped. But the educational 
fervor of the people, supported by an interested government policy, 1 
has reinin' recent years to the building of many schools, in' tiny ! 
mountain villages and on remote islands. In the snowbound north- . 
west prefectures, along the Japan Sea, and on the northernmost 
island of Hokkaido, it is. difficult for children to reach the school- 
house in wjnter. Special dormitories or “branch schools for the* 
snowy season’ must be set up. ** Japan also- has a migratory popu- 
lation of fishermen who ‘go out with their 'families to the off-shore 
islands in spring apd summer to fish; then Tefurii to the mainland 
in wintei. Seasonal schools must lie established to accommodate this 
migration. * According to a Ministry survey made iif 1955, ^4,886 

«T»uneln Ynno Memorial sWty. Nippon:' A Quartered (tureen of Japan ' < Tokvn 
Ka£u*el»jjha, 1957), p. 253. - — " • 

•*8*e: Yotoiuri [ »/»(m6ufOfttyS^I957. * . 

•* Ibid., April l£, 1957/ 

Asahi Evening Jnn. 27,, 1958. 

8 NtpponxKvolku 8 him bun, J an. 20. 1058. \ 
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i, mote rural schools at the elementary level, or 1&3 percent of the 
n ttional total, and 2,121 at the lower secondary level, 16.3 percent 
i ! the total, paid isolated area allowances to teachers. From 1950 
<m, teachers in these areas were specially compensated by the 
t.overnment for their extra hardships. 

Without basic equipment, teachers must devise ingenious meth- 
ods to*, teach their underprivileged charges. In order to prepare 
teachers for such isolated areas, the Ministry’s specialized training 
program by 1956 had set up 13 institutes. They provided a 2-year 
course leading to the 2d class teachers' certificate and a 1-vear course 
leading to a temporary certificate. In the school year 1955-56 over 
;><M) teachers were trained. In one now T -famous case, that of the 
so-called Yamabiko School in mountainous Yamagata Prefecture, 
the teacher, Mr. Muchaku, urged his LSS pupils to write about 
tlieii own lives. The pathetic tales of poverty and *sickness were 
published and touched the heart of the nation. 

In 1952 teachers in remote aretis organized a study group, and in 
1951 a “Law for the Promotion of Education in Remote Areas" was 
passed, granting subsidies for the provision of education in remote 
areas. In fiscal year 1954-55, the sum of 183 million yen ($508,000)^ 
was appropriated in the national budget for this purpose. IUpro- 
^ided for the construction of assembly halls for use both as day- 
time schools for- children ai^ as Citizens Public’ Halls for adujt 
education, teachers’ residence**, special allowances for such teachers, 
and teacher-training facilities for isolated art^s." f M * 

The Government obviously is making progress tocwird equalizing 
the opportunity qf youth in remote mens. Resides assisting in 
building, equipping, and staffing schools, it provides school buses 
and school bpats to bring youth into contact with the more popu- 
lated areas. ' * 

Educational opportunity is wider than in prewitf- days but not as 
wide as Japan desires, for the demand for education exceeds the 
supply of facilities. Reportedly there are about 5 times as many 
applicants^) the ^universities throughout the country as t}iere»are 
vacancies and for ‘universities in Tokyo, J£yoto, and'Qsaka as many * 
as 2d times the number of applicants as can be accommodated. 00 * 
'“Since there is a demand for scientists and technologists, university 
1 . h students ydo humanities and education are 

being reduced. lissome cases such as Ochanomizu. -Women’s Uni- • 
versity and the liberal arts'and education universities (gakugei) tlie 
reduction of entering majors in education was required by the Min- 

" lu> New York Timet, Kdilcat lonnl *, Mnrch 4. 1055. p..%27. ’ 
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Photo by Japan Over fat Publicity Auociation' 
A modern municipal elementary school— Yokohama. 
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•'istry; in other eases such as the Department of Literature in Kyoto , 
University, the reduction in thq quota was voluntary on the part of 
that department, for about half th/e literature graduates secured 
positions in 1957, while all the science, technology, and economics 
graduates reportedly were placed. * 

• Doors of opportunity . — One educator. Dean Daishiro Hidakn of 
International Christian University and former vic^-minisfer of Edu- 
cation, said: , 

The one-track system must be somewhat modified, but Japan must be» 
very careful not, to close the doors of opportunity noY divide its people as 
In pre-war days, the wealthy aiid talented being given an atademlc educa- 
. tlon and the masses bein^restclcted to vocational training. 

.... This Umy mean some sacrifices of general "education, but Jppan - 
should stllPcling to the Idea of general education or It will lose the gains 

of responsible citizenship that It has made . . . OT * * ' ' 

» • ' . . 


91 Author’* Interview, Tokyo. May 22, 19&7. 
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CHAPTER III 


Administration and Supervision • 

■ * .• > • m x 

T^HE ESTABLISHMENT of. machinery for administering the 
A national system of 'education through a Department (later , a 
Ministry) of Education was one of the early concerns of the Meiji 
leaders. This machinery was centralized for the first 74 y^ars. 

• • ** ti * 


Initial Modernization Epoch 

As - heretofore indicated, a Department of Education jpas estab- 
lished in 1871 in thie new Capital City pf Tokyo to supervise the 
system that was to come. The Pepartment bdrame the Ministry of 
Education in 1885 and was reorganized in 1915 and again in 1934. 
Most schools came under rts jurisdiction. 1 Government schools— 
universities, higher normal schools; higher schools, certain technical 
institutes, nnd special schools for the bli nd, deaf, and dumb— came 
directly under its eontr<^. Public schools such as elementary, mid- 
. die* girlsf. high, n«mal, and certairi speriST and technical schools 
. " ere established lypd operated by the Prefectures and local public 
entitieS ... an'd qaine indirectly under the Ministry of Education 
thfoHgh Education Departments of the prefectural and focal gov- 
ernments. Private schools came under direct central control in the 
ease of colleges rtiHkunivqrsities and indirOctJy in the case of lower 
schools. ' ^ 


Administration 


i ) 

I 


The Ministry of Education had responsibility, for most aspec^ 
of the school system including the nature and aims of Schools, scho- 
lastic terms^curriculams, entrance qualifications, teachers’ qualifica'- 
\3quip ment, management of^persqnnel, drawing uj^of educa- 

hoolt were 1 Independent of tbev Minify such at the Peers and Pee/esees 
naTftl academies, police academies, and various specialised Schools 
y in forestry, sericulture, and fisbtnff which came under the responsibility of other ministries. 

, > ,73 


mstic term 
r tionsVequi] 

1 Some^^hc 
Schools, rn^lti 
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ti nal budgets, allotment of funds, and the like. v The basic chan- 
ilI of authority from the Ministry to the local schools was from 
Minister to Prefectural Governor to local mayor to head of school; 

ne policy and internal administrative regulations went from the 
t appropriate bureau in the Ministry ih Tokyo eitjier directly to the 
'school or via the corresponding section of the Prefectural or local 
education department. 

Top policy was issued in Imperial Ordinances of the Emperor 
which were prepared and countersigned by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 'Other policy was issued in the form of orders, and day-to-day 
mlininistratiye decisions were issued in the form of instructions. 
The latter usually came from bureau chiefs. 8 . Financial control was 
centralized. Chart VI on p. 74 presents this organization and the 
flow of authority as of 1937. 

The head of the Ministry of Education, was the Minister. He was 
appointed by the Emperor on the advice of the Premier* and his 
tenure of office related to that of the party in power. He was con- 
cerned with, the policies of his political party in the field of educa- 
tion. According to a 1937 Ministry description, his responsibilities 
included: (1) Executing the laws and ordinances relating to educa- 
tional affairs; (2) issuing orders; (3) supervising and directing the 
educational activities 6i the superintendent-general of the metropoli- 
tan police and governors of, the Prefectures and of Hokkaido; (4) 
managing Government school^ and other educational institutions; 
(5| directly supervising public and private universities, special col- 
leges, and higher schools^ and (6) controlling through the prefec- 
tural governors the other .public and private schools and museums.* 
In addition, he was responsible for matters relating to art, science, 
and religion. * * 

Besides a private/secretary, three officials assisted the Minister in 
his task— a Vice-Minister, a Parliamentary Vice-Minister, and a Par- 
liamentary Councillor. The Vice-Minister usually was a civil serv- 
ant who had worked his way up the linejn the service; he was not 
necessarily an educator. Having tenure^ he provided the. continuity 
to run the Nation’s schools and tended to* l>e mord* familiar wifth^e 
internal functioning of the* Ministry. He was immediately in charge 
of these Internal operations, while the Minister was more concerned 
with duties such as relationships with Imperial Diet members, ^ses- 
sions' of the Cabinet, and presenting proposed budgets and draft'leg- 

, * Robert King Ball, Education for a~New Japan (New Haven, Connecticut, Yale Uni- 
versity Praia, 1949), p. 288-39. < * 4 

1 Department [Ministry] of Education, Education in Japan Under the Department of , 
Education r Administration and Work (Tokyo: the Ifepartment, 1987), p. 3. 
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islation for approval. The Parliamentary Vice-Minister assisted tie 
Minister in political matteis and served as |x>licv-level liaison offin r 
with the Imperial Diet. The Parliamentary Councillor served ;,s 
budget liaison officer with the lm|>erial Diet. 4 

Under these officers were eight permanent bureaus as of 15)37.: 5 
General Kdncation. Higher Education. Tech n ion I Kducation, Social 
[adult] Kducation. Thought Supervision, School Books. Religions, 
and K<1 ucational Research. The first three weiv most directly con- 
cerned with administering schools. Kach bureau was headed by a 
bureau chief with administrative experience in the'civil service - 
usually a law graduate of Tokyo Imperial University who had 
moved up the Ministry ladder. The i>ersonnel who staffed the bu- 
reaus and subordinate sections usually were Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity graduates* also. 

Housekeeping functions of |he Ministry and* responsibilities not 
delegated to the bureaus were handled by a Secretariat or Minister's 
Cabinet composed of five sections: Accounts, Draft [docunVnts], 
Architecture. Physical Kducation. and Secretarial [|>ersonnel] . The 
Accounts Section controlled funds and audited the Ministry’s income 
and expenditures. The Draft Section compiled and distributed rtn- 
nual reports and statistics and maintained records. The Architec- 
ture Section reviewed and Approved building plans for public and 
private schools, libraries, and museums: supervised the construction 
i\nd repair of buildings; and controlled the property of Govern- 
ment institutions. The Physical Kducation Section su|>ervised phys- 
ical training in the schools, promoted school hygiene, gathered school 
health statistics, and watched over schools for the handicapped. The 
Secretarial Section was in charge of- promotions, demotions, |>en- 
sions, retirement, and ranking and classification of pnblig_ school 
teachers, administrators, Ministry officials, and foreign teachers. Jt 
distributed the Imperial portraits and the Imperial Rescript an 
Kducation to thV schools. 

Supervisory control over the schools was ^ exercised by the Min- 
istry through its Division of School Superintendents and School 
Work Ins|>ectors, which was parallel to the bureaus. It had a corps 
of national school inspectors who travelled around the country in- 
specting schools and providing a direct medium of communication 
between the Ministry and tlie Prefectures. Several bureaus and 
sections also had ins|>ectors attached to them. 

The arm of the Ministry at the prefectural level was the governor 
who was responsible for carrying out central Government policy *in 

* Hall, op.^t., p. 232. ’ • 

# Tbe United Nations has used 1937 as a “normal year.” That year the World 
Federation of Educational Associations met In To*j*>, and for It the Ministry 9 prepared 
extensive documentation In Banish on Japanese education. * «« 
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]| s area. Appointed l>v and under flu* Minister of Home Alfa ins, 
il »* governor also was the educational deputy of t lie Minister of 
Munition and hail responsibility for elementary schools, including 
jtl.e execution of Ministry directives and insuring the jierforuiaiice 
a: * ,K ' a * | eve * s * prefect u ml governor had on his statr the chief 
cl the dixision of educational affairs. 1 he division had an tidiniii- 
Mintive staff includinp school inspectors, directors of physical edu- 
cation and training. school hygiene officers, architects, and directors 
of social education. 

At the lower administrative level— city. town, or villape— mavoi 
ami villape heads wqj£ responsible for carry i up out the educutlHji 
policy received from iilxive. The mayors of cities hud authorityto 
make recommendations to the prefect uni 1 povernor for the appoint- 
ment of principals and teachers of elementary schools,, and the pov- 
ernor made the appointments. 

At the base of the pyramid were the institutions servinp the chil- 
then o/ the Nation the elementary schools. llei*e, the principal 
was the top authority. ‘There was a parent-child (oyabun knbun) 
relationship between principals and teachers similar to that in feudal 
society and involving loyalty to superiors. At faculty meetings orders 
and instructions were issued and interpreted and teachers were in- 
formed of irregularities which might lx* picked up by the inspectors. 
Teachers contributed their ideas on how to carry out orders or how to 
meet these problems. In later years in tjiis epoch, the principal was 
responsible for: (1) Discipline, (2) tlioupht control, (,T) encouraging 
students to contribute to the welfare* of the State, and (4) seeing 

that students were prepared for entrance examinations to the next 
higher lex^l. 

Supervision 

The earliest modern method of supervision was similar to the 
^ french o/ that day. A central advisory office was set up in the 
Department of Education, and a .branch office staffed with inspec- 
* ,ors " lls established in each of the eight collegiate divisions to carry 
out the policy awl orders cff,the Department of Education. I^ocal 
authorities consulted them in matters pertaining to education. 

Later, both the Ministry and the prefectural departments of edu- 
cation sent out inspectors. They visited schools — sometimes unan.- 
nouncecb— and observed school rtinnagement, organization, teaching,* 
materials, school traditions wild regulations, finance, equipment, 
tieiid staff and student thought, and compliance with policy. 
They rated teachers on the basis of effectiveness according to cur- 
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rent goals. This rating might serve us Jhe basis for promotion, d 
motion, or removal. X^ e .V also mn<|e recommendations to the scht> I 
or gave. special instructions on Ministry |»olicy. On occasion tin. 
directed changes in the school program. Ins|>ection. said a fonu< r 
Minister of Education, was unpopular." The number of inspector 
in relation to .the number of schools to be ins|>ected was such th; t 
some schools did not receive annual visits. 

♦ 

At the higher education level — higher schools, colleges, and univei- 
, sities — the Ministry staff of 30 inspectors visited a particular insti- 
tution about once in 4 or 5 years. For the schools under the juris- 
diction of a Prefecture, a staff of 5 or 6 inspectors was available at 
the prefectural capital. They were assisted* * by 2 or 3 ins|>ectors l 
employed by the larger cities and were able to get around to a par- 
ticular school about once in 2 years. 

1»ca1 or city ins|>ectors were chosen from those wlxfehad mote 
than ft years of experience as elementary or middle school principal 
or teacher. Prefectural inspectors were required to have more than 
2 yeurs of exj>erience as principals or teachers in (iovernment higher 
schools, colleges, or. universities. Ministry of Education inspectors 
were high ranking civil servants engaged in education for more than 

2 years or higher school or university teachers or administrators for 

3 years. lns|>ectors varied in their approach, some were master 
teachers who hel|>ed the teachers whose work they inspected; some- 
looked for faults, violations,- or “dangerous thoughts.” 

• r * I 

a i 

Democratization Epoch | 

y w 

The Early Period 

A 

S 

One of the priority reforms of the Occupation was decent ralixn A 
tioq of the Ministry of Education control so that schools ''might 
reflect more precisely the will of the people, meet their needs, und 
enlist their support. The l\ S. Education Mission ]>ointeri out dan- 
gers of a centralized system as viewed from democratic tradition and 
experience : . 

Aq educational system, controlled by an entrencVed bureaucracy re- 
cruited from a narrow group, which reduces the chances of promotion on- 
merit, which provides little opportunity for Investigatron and research, and 
whlchr refuses to tolerate criticism, deprives Itself automatically of the 
means of progress. & ; 

. . . Experience Indicates that the centralised system Is more vulnerable 

■ V 

• Baron Dalroku Klkuchl, Japamete K 4 teat ion (London. John Murray. 1900). p. 100. 
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from the tmuidpoiut.^if manipulation and exploitation l»y itowers either 
outside or Inside the system ... 

The control of the Instructional program. should be more dispersed than 
at present; vertlcle lines of authority and responsibility should be defi- 
nitely broken at certain levels of the system. 

. - . This means that many present controls affecting curricula, methods, 
materials of Just ruction, and personnel shall be transferred to prefectural 
■JU and local school administrative units.’ * 

The functions of the new decentralized Ministry should be, the 
Iducation Mission suggested, the provision of exj>ert consultative 
services in the various Helds of education; the establishment of ob-' 
jeetive standards for the, schools; the publication of outlines, sug- 
gestions, and teaching guides; and the distribution of educational 
funds provided by the Nutional Government. In carrying out the 
changes recommended to achieve decentralization in administration, 
the Japanej* Government passed three laws: the Hoard of Educa- 
tion Law in duly 1148, the Miuisti^of Education Establishment 
Law in May 1141), and the Private SWool Law in December 11)41)/ 
Board of hifflbation Law . — To place the control of schools in the 
hands of the people, the l’. S. Education Mission recommended the 
election of boards of education by popular vote at both local and 
prefectural levels. The Japanese counterpart to the V. S. Mission — 
JERC— accepted plan, though favoring appointment of 

the- boards. Ministry officials opposed the idea of boards of educa- 
tion. .They felt, for example, that: National guidance and control 
were necessary in view of the postwar conditions; local citizens were 
not prepared to accept res|xmsibility for education and their indif- 
ference might permit education to full into the hands of special 
interest groups ; local control involving local financial responsibility 
would place too great a burden on individual communities; boards 
of education would be less. experienced than the Ministry aiytl more 
likely to reverse educational reforms; and educational standards 
would tend to f go down. , y 

Occupation .authorities wjere firm in their desire to see school 
- hoards established. The Ministry then presented its case for np.- 
pointed rather than elected boards. In time, the Diet passed a law 
which provided for school boards and contaiped various modifica- 
tions from the initial proposal. 

In 1870, Japan lmd had a £rief experience with elected school 
boards nifcfeled in pa ft on boards in the LVS. The main difference 

T Report of (^0 Ini ted State* education i Union t^Japaa^f^anhiagton, Government 
Printing Office, 1940), p. 8, 25, and 27, (Department of fitute Publication 2579. Far 
Rattern 8ema 11.) 

M 8CAI\ CI^, Pott-War Per'etopmeat* fa Japanese Education (Tokyo, GUO, M)52) rol 
If. p. 231-51, 1-23, and lT^M. 
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was that the popufarly -elected hoards were ndt autonomous. 1 •< 

10+8, the guiding principle of the school hoards was local autonomy 

Article I of the law stated: ' 

» , 

This law alias at attaining; the primary objective of education by estnl. 
iishing Ixianls ef eilucatioii to e\e<-ute educational administration basel 
on the equitable popular will and actual local conditions, with the realiza- 
tion that edq<-7itlon should l>e conducted without submitting to undue con- 
trol and schools should In* responsible to all the people.® 

The law provided for 2 kinds of boards: (1) Prefect Ural boards 
of 7 members to control schools established by the Prefectures, with 
6 of -the members to be popularly elected, and (2) local boards of .*» 
members to control schools established by cities, towns, and villages, 
with + of the members to be elected. Ip both cases 1 member .was 
appointed by the local assembly to act in a liaison capacity and 
represent its interests. The boards were, to be council-type, policy- 
making agepcieis governing education,, science, and cultural affairs. 
So little tinhe was available to decide on whether or not to have a 
board that but few of the smaller localities qualified to elect a board. 
The Natioiuwent to the f>olls on October 5, 1948, and elected boards 
in the 46 ‘Prefectures, the 5 largest cities, and 46 smaller cities, 
towns, and Villages, to take office November 1, 19+B. 1 ^ 

The prefeotural boards were the most important. They not only 
had full responsibility for prefect ura 1 schools (TSS- and speciid 
schools for the handicapped), but they had some .responsibility to- 
wwd local boards as well. For example, they were empowered to 
certify teachers and administrators, approve textbooks for public 
schools, give technical and professional advice and guidance to local 
boards, establish and revise attendance districts for USS, and plan 
and procure foodstuffs, for the school lunch program. Otherwise, 
for the great body of elementary apd LSS at the local level, local 
boards, as in the U. S.; were responsible for educational matters, 
including the establishment and maintenance of schools, determin- 
ing curriculums, choosing textbooks, buying instructional materials, 
and providing inservice training for teachers. 

The major common duties of boards at both levels were to select 
a superintendent of education fVom among thcjpe w’ho held certifi* 
cates, appoint and dismiss principals and teachers in schools under 
their jurisdiction, and prepare the education budget for their schools 
and submit it to the assembly through the local governor or mayor. 
In other words, these jmwers, heretofore the province of the Min- 

» Ibid. p. 231. ‘ 

io At the time, Japan had 235 cities, 1,869 towna, and 8,3W vlllagew eligible, according 
to the law, to elect boards of education. At the first election they were mandatory In the 
largest cities and optional elsewhere. 
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' try Its representatives were decentralized to each local bod? 
However the law represented a coni] mani.se. Representatives of the 
.iru in the Diet had insisted that:. ( r) Teachers l>e allowed to run 
fir the board and (2) Ixiard members lie remunerated for their 
.-iTviees and reimbursed for their expenses. The boards had no 
independent tax sources to call upon. The local assembly could 
lower the budget and eliminate items. The superintendent often 

had to spend mjuch * of his time pleading for funds before the 
assembly. 

Thus in Japan, the institution of fhe. board of education 'in the 
U. 8. was modified to tit Japanese ideifeund traditions. The con- 
cept of the board afiTT lay body of citizens who functioned without 
pa/ was not accepted by the Japanese. A compromise allowed teach- 
ers to run "for board membership and required them to -resign their 
teaching jobs if elected. The voters at large felt that it was logical 
that teachers, who knew more about education than laymen, should 
lie elected to boards. So teachers, the majority of them members of 
the JTT or sympathetic to it, campaigned and Won seats on many 
boards. The JTP achieved its aim of controlling a third of ail 
board seats. In the management functions of hiring, firing, pro- 
moting, and demoting teachers, teachers were represented on both 
sides pf the table and often had their way. 

The provision on remuneration sometimes was interpreted to mean 
that the board members co^ld vote themselves Jairly sizeable salaries. 

-I he role of the board vis a vis that of the su])erintendent often was 
misunderstood. Cilice many boards had teacher members, they some- 
times saw their role as including school administration, superiin- 
posed on the regular administration. The Second U. S. Education 
Mission .pointed out that involvement in operating responsibilities of 
school peramne) could damage an educational system by dividing 
authority instead of unifying it. The Mission tried to clarify views 
on board functions by explaining that a board was an organ to 
establish overall ]>olicy, not to administer it. In other words, the 
board should interpret the needs and reactions of the community to 
the professional staff and then rely on the technical knowledge and 
skill of the stuff to carry out policy. 11 

Perhaps the key problem was financial de|>endepce of the boards 
on the prefect urn I assemblies and the central Government. The 
assembly s right to cut the budget gave it policy-making power 
over the local educational system, especially in the field of school 
constructio n, where the. letting of contracts and paying of bills 


" Report of the Beron (T Untied s'tateo Education Mieeion to Japan (Wa.hlngtotf V S 
Government Printing Olllce, 1050). p. 4. ' { Klon ' *" 
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were turned over to the chief of the local public body and his public 
works, department. 

The second Mission noted that this hick* of financial independents 
resulted ih x “lack of funds, reduced services, loss of public confident 
in the fi-lw\progrnm. 'and an unfavorable renction toward efforis 
to secure moreNfunds.** 12 Thus, long-range planning was a precari- 
ous undertaking for a local system. And the Ministry's payment of 
half of /be salaries at the public elementary and lower secondary 
level gave it a certain control over the teaching corps. When times 
were hard and positions scarce principals and teachers liked to fwul 
out what would be licceptable to Ministry official^ before taking 
action. The habit of locking to Tokyo was nntural to them. 

An innovation under the Hoard of Education Law was the pro- 
vision for teacher consultants to replace the former school. .inspec- 
tors. These consultants specifically were limited to giving guidance 
and making recommendations to principals and teachers. They 
were prohibited from issuing orders and exercising control. In the 
beginning .many former insj)ectors became teacher consultants and I 
made the adjustment from their former to their new role. 

The trend was toward a cooperative effort between supervisors 
and: teachers in order to help teachers develop their own philosophy 
sand improve Hheir methods of teaching. The teacher • consultants 
x were to becoiA guides and stimulators. A certification system was / 
adopted which required them to attain higher professional stand- 
ards. . In addition, from 1948 on, inservice training for teacher j 
consultants was provided annually^-first through the Institutes for 
Educational Leadership, which were set up by Occupation authori- 
ties and staffed with educational leaders from the IT. S. A modified 
program of inservice training for prefectuml teacher consultants 
led by the Ministry brings them to Tokyo for a month of discus- 
sions and conferences every summer. % r 

, At the beginning an average of 6 to 10 teacher consultants would 
lie assigned to each Brefecture. With several hundred schools and 
. several thousand teachers within their jurisdiction, they could not 
possibly provide help to all who wanted or needed it even though . 
they limited themselves to one subject-matter s|>ecialty. ia Instead of 
being uble to provide leadership through workshops and institutes, 
they often were, bound to their desks by their responsibilities for the 
many administrative details. 

✓ Ministry of Education . — Another major step in- decentralization. 


»* Loc. ctt 

t, is Mlnlatry of Education, Progreat 0/ Education Reform In Jopon (Tokyo, the Idolatry, 

1#W», p. 94 . 
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md in transforming the Ministry’s functions into “advisory and 
s’ imulating” functions was the enactment of the Ministry of Edu- 
ction Establishment Law in May 1949. Much progress had been 

• made along this line by voluntary reforms ‘in .1945-46. For exam- 
ple, Bureaus g i Religions and ‘thought Supervision had been elimi- 

- rated, an^ the School Education Law of 1947 and the Board of 
hducation Law of - 1948 were being implemented. 

• Now^the Ministry’s powers and functions were redefined and 
changed to conform to democratic principles expressed in earlier 
basic laws. The Ministry no longer was to-be an organ of control; 
mechanisms for control, such as the Division of School Superin- 
tendents and School Work Inspectors, were eliminated. The monop- 
oly over the writing and publication of textbooks, the power to 
issue many classes of teaching certificates, and th* centralized han- 
dling of promotions, demotions, and the like wtfre removed. The 
School Books Bureau and the Physical Education Section were dis- 
solved. According to Article 4, the Ministry now was responsible 
for advisory, informational, and research functions as quoted below f' 

( V Provld,n K professional, and technical guidance to boards of education, 
universities, and research Institutions T2> Preparing drafts ot laws 
and orders concerning minimum standards for a system of democratic edu- 
cation, and those necessary to develop and diffuse education ; (3) Prepara- 
tion of the budget, aud allocation and distribution of funds appropriated 
from the National Treasury for the purpose of education; (4) Helping to 

• Procure materials for the purposes of education ; (5) Maintaining contact 

and coordination of research activities in universities and research insti- 
tutions; (0) Maintaining contact and-coordlnatlon of activities . . ^ which 
Involve foreign gallons; (7) Research concerning education, and coopera- 
tion with . . . other agencies conducting research In this field; (8) Preps-- 
ration and publication of professional and technical materials relating to 
education, and (9) . . . such affairs concerning education as are placed 
under the mlntptry by laws . ' 


The structure of the Ministry was reorganized in 1949 substan- 
tially as showij inTtwrt VII for 1957. It included a Secretariat and 
5 bureaus^ Elementary and Secondary Education, Higher Educa- 
tion and Science, Social Education, Research and Publications, and 
Administrative. These bureaus were divided into 4 to 7 sections 
each, to carry out the specialized duties of the Ministry. The Min- 
istry also had jurisdiction over certain research and scientific insti- 
tutes (including the Japan Art Academy) and 18 national councils 
|®. a< ^ v ‘ 8e - on special problems. Before the reorganization, the 
Ministry employed . 1,992 < people; afterwards the number was cut ’ 

some 27' percept tp 1,468 Hie 8 branch offices located , in different 

| * % 
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parts of the country to supervise elementary and secondafy schools 
were abolished. ,n . 

Ministry officials wljo had not necessarily been experts, in educa- 
tion were given nn/dpportunity to upgrade themselves. Some were 
*yit on U. S. Government grants to the V. S. where they visited 
school systems/nd administrative offices at the various levels. Some 
luid opportunity to assume new roles <by leading teacher conferences 
and workshops held throughout Japan. The trend was toward 
greater professionalization of Ministry personnel and new methods 
in the field of human relations. 

In January 1950, in nn effort to encourage the civil service sys- 
tem, the National Personnel Authority gasp Government personnel 
(particularly bureau and section chiefs of the various ministries) a 
battery of tests to measure their professional knowledge and ability. 

As a result, the Ministry of Education shifted certain section 
chiefs. 1 * 


Critics argued that as long as there was a loyal party-member 
as Minister of Education neutrality of educational policy could not 
be realized. During the first few years of the Occupation, educators 
and professional men usually served in the post of Minister of 
Education. They included such leaders as Tamon Maeda, Yoshishige 
Abe, Kotaro Tanaka, ,r Seiichiro Takahashi, Tatsuo Morito, Yasumaro 
Shimojo, and Teiyu Amano. Their tenure in office tended to be 
short fyid continuity of policy and permanence of influence seemed 
difficult. As in many other countries, political considerations played 
their role and the poet of Minister.gradually tended toward a political 
one. c 

V ^ * 

Private School La tr.— In addition to the Board of Education Law 
an^ the Ministry of Education Establishment Law, another legal 
step toward decentralization related to private education which 
formerly had been under Ministry control. Under the Private 
School Law 1 * of December 1949, the Government set about to “pro- 
mote their sound development by esteeming their autonomy.” 

The law provided for setting up in each Prefecture a 10- to 20- 
man private school council to consider administrative problems 
relating to private elementary and secondary schools. This council 
was to be appointed by 'the governor, partly on recommendation of 
the local private school organization, if the latter had two-thirds of 
the private schools in its membership, and partly on his own in- 


7»“m* Ja* 0f of to School mnd Rocietg, 

*• Loe. cU. 

11 ^ tr bw w Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
u SCAP. CUB* op. Ht, to!. II. p. 171-S4. 
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itiative from “persons of learning and experience.” At the uni- 
versity level, the Minister appointed a 20-man private university 
council to serve under his jurisdiction and advise him on matters 
relating to private universities. Although he appointed the council. 

. the Minister was required to select two-thirds of the members from 
a . list of teachers, presidents, and directors of university corpora- 
tions which was prepared by the private university association. 

Private school officials at the various levels . were to consult the , 
• • • • \ * 
appropriate council to get permission to make changies in their 

programs or practices. *'• 

Thus, some control .power adhered Ho the governors, who were 
required to approve the establishment or abolition of private schools 
and authorize the textbooks used in local schools under their juris- 
diction. At the same time, they were required to consult the council 
before taking action. Likewise, the Ministry retained some juris- 
diction over private universities, including that on establishment 
or abolition, addition of graduate schools or facilities? and quotas 
for the number of students.. At the same time, it, too, was required 
to consult the private university council before taking action. 

The Government exercises some control over private schools in 
Japan through its method of subsidies or loans granted for con- 
struction and operation. It also subsidizes the private school peri 
sonnel mutual aid association so that private school teachers receive 
nearly as many benefits and as much protection as the public school 
teachers. 

r 

The Present Period 

/ 

School boards . — Extending the school board plan to 10,000 cities, 
town8,\and villages without trying to consolidate nearby communities 
* into a single district served by a single board seemed an unnecessary 
expanse to many pbservers including, those op the Second U. S. 
Mission. The boards so far had not been adequately supported by - 
the public. There were recommendations for revision of the Hoard 
of Education Law. Some groups favored extension of school boards; 
others opposed it. 

In an effort to assess the extent to which the school boards ful- 
filled their function of placing school control at the grass roots, 
the staff and students in educational administration in the Depart- 
ment of Education of Tokyo University conducted a public opinion 
survey on attitudes toward boards in a town of 12,000 and in a 
city of 73,000. This poll came after the election in 1052. In answer 
to the question, “Why did you vote for the person you did as member 
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' of the Board of Education T about 25 percent of the people in the 

j town and 15 percent/ in the city said they did so because of personal 

j ties or a sense of obligation to the candidate. Some 10 percent in 

eacTi place said they did not know or gave irrelevant ’answer^. Ip 
I the town, 45.9 percent and in the city 54.1 percent said they had 
voted as they had because of the'qualitie^ of the candidate such as 
his personality, ability, education, and teaching experience. Roughly 
half the people, it was assumed, voted on the basis of reasonable 
knowledge. The other half, it was discovered, had not heard of the 
board of education or did not know what rits purposes were. 1 * 

. About this time the Govermpjnt wanted the Diet to pass a law 
• providing for payment by the Ministry of all instead of half of the 
salaries of local teachers. This plan was not enacted by the Diet. 

The local boards ran into financial difficulties. Budgets for schools 
were hard pressed to keep up with growing n4ds. Superintendents 
trained in such work were difficult to find. In spite of the problems, 

I evidence does not indicate that education suffered in quality.* 0 

Finally, a bill making the boards appointive instead of elective 
was brought before the Diet. Despite opposition, the bill was passed 
the day before adjournment— June 3, 1956. It went into effect the 
following October. A companion bill to recent ralire textbook 
control was defeated. 

Chart VIII on p. 88 presents a picture of the channels of control 
for education under the new law. The law retained the idea of 
i boards of education but changed their method of selection. They 
now were to be appointed by the head of the local Government 
j agency— the headman, mayor, or governor— with approval of' the 

local assembly. The law provided that boards were to be reduced 
in size: Prefectural from 7 to 5 members and local from 5 to 3 with 
1 ‘member from the assembly in each case. In addition no single 
political party was to be represented by a majority on the board. 
Financial power was transferred from the boards to the local 
political heads. This power included the right to draw up the 
annual education budget, acquire and dispose of educational assets, 
and conclude contracts for educational projects. The law reserved 
to the Minister certain veto power over the acts of prefectural and 
local boards. If he detei^nined that a board lacked justice and- 
fairness to a ponsiderable degree, he could demand that it take nec- ’ 


«»S~: Heir' Munakata to . BIMU Mochlda. Senryo Kyolku ftelaaku to Mlnahuka no- 
i ojlre Kyolku-lln Renkyo o Chuxblo.nl. Ski* o. 348 : 22-34. Shown 28, 7 cat«. [Rely* 
Munakata ahd Eltrhl Mochlda. Educational Policy of the Occupation and the Reaultlntf 
Twlat of Democracy— Problems Concerning the Election <j>f the Board* of Education 
rAonpbf: 842 : 22-34, July IMS.] 

*• See : Dalahlro Rldaka. The Aftermath of Educational Reform, danat* of Ike American 
Aemdemp of Political and Sadat Sctcnce, 308 : 184. November 1808. 
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essary corrective measures. The ap|»ointinent of suiierintendents'by 
the prefectural boards was to be approved by tire Minister of 
Education, and the appointment of local superintendents was to be 
approved by the Prefectural Hoard. 

The Ministry of Education could now “positively advise, guide, 
and help Prefect tires, and they in tupi (could] help municipalities.' 11 
“The new legffflation," said Minister Kiyose, “clarifies the lines of 
command in tlieeducational^tructure." ” 

The. functions of the boards are flow primarily advisor}'. They 
work to gain support for adequate education budgets for the needs 
of,the communities and, in general, spek to promote the cause of 
education. They a]so participate in Negotiations with the teachers 
union. By law., teachers are not permitted tp strike - . As teachers 
do elsewhere, the teachers of .Japan use various methods to bring 
particular matters to the attention of authorities. 

Board members are eligible for reappointment. Chairmen of 

" MloUtrj- of Education, Education In I***; Annual Report of Ik* MinUtrp of R4 nr*- 
Hon (Tokyo, the Ministry', March 1907), p. 127. 

■ Japanese ffmhaaay, Jopon Report (Washington, the Embassy, July 10, 1906), p. 10. 
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prefecture] boards have fbhued a national council, which, according 
to reports, is an effort to preserve the “neutrality of education / 

In 1955, the structure' of the Ministry of Education wasvsubZV, 
nally the sanje as that shown in Chart VII on p. 84 after (lie Min- 
istry of Education Establishment Law was passed in 1949. The 
number of staff members had decreased to 1,039 from the 1 463 after 
the 1949 reorganizations In 1956-57 when the Ministiy -began to 
screen textbooks, the staff was increased by some 40 textl^pok Ex- 
aminers. In most instances, the top positions are held by law grad- 
yatj* of Tejcy? University. One Ministry official reported to the 
author that as the universities graduate students in the field of 
education, it can be expected that some of them will be employed by 

the ajmistry. Included among the recruits today are graduates 
of WAnous universities.. 

Advisory councils .— Of the major advisoiy councils, the highest ia 
the Central Educational Council. This Cabinet body was formed 
in June 1962 shortly after the Peace Treaty as J EEC’s successor. 
At the beginning it authorized a representative of the JTIT to- 
attend as an observer and to voice JTU views;, by 1957 its sessions 
were closed. The council consists of 15 men including some pres- 
idents of public and private. universities, a representative of the 
press, apd^3 representatives of business. Former .Minister of Edu- 
cation, Teiyu Amano, was appointed chairman. Major educational 
problems either are raised by the council or are referred to it {or- 
study and recommendations. For exaniple, the Minister refers to the 
council such problems as those relating to the textbook system and 
.the junior college program. As is customary Jn relations with 
advisory bodies, the Minister need not take the council’s advice 
nor is he required to refer policy to. it. Rather, the council ts a 
two-way channel: On one hand it helps the Minister- and the 
Government >y consideration of problems referred to ft as a basis 
for making policy recommendations. On the other, it considers 
educational problems 6n its own initiative and makes recommenda- 
tions which it believes should be brought to the attention of the 
Minister and the Government. ;• 

•The Central Educational Council is an overall type of advisory 
body in the fieldxrf education. There also are advisory groups of 
a more specialize! nature. An example is the Curriculum Council. 
Its membership includes deans and professors from schools of edu- 
cate and other administrators and teachers. Its deliberations may 
relate to curriculum matters in general or to more specific curriculum 
mattere such as morals courses, social studies, technical education 
m USS, 'and correspondence education. 
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Ministry policy . — Suggekions or requests for policy determination 
come to the Minister from many sources — the various advisory coUn- 
' cils, Diet members, Ministry staff, and other interested groups or 
individuals. By way ,of- example, the development of a policy 
within the Ministry Alight start at the section level. The proposal 
then might ber. considered by ’Other sections within the bureau to 
assure that related interests £re taken into account. There might 
be a meeting of the section chiefs held under the chairmanship of 
the bureau director. The bureau director then might present the 
proposal at a Ministry level meeting. Here the 5" bureau directors, 
3 fchiefs of the Secretariat, the Director of the Secretariat of the 
Cultural Property Preservation Commission, and the Director of 
the Secretariat of the National Commission for UNESCO meet 
under the chairmanhip of the Permanent Vice-Minister of Educa- 
tion; Sometimes the Minister attends as does his Parliamentary 
Vice-Minister. These meetings are held twice a week. Prom them 
come policy recommendations for action by the" Minister. When 
he has approved a recommendation, it may be cast in the form of 
a bill and transmitted to the Tfiet for consideration. In other 
cases the matter may be one which can be decided by the Minister. 
When he has approved such a policy proposal, it may be issued 
. as a Ministry order or instruction. . 

Supervision . — The teacher consultants at the prefectural level in 
general are teacheiW^vith at least 5 years of experience~who hold the 
first-class certificate. Many have had specialized training for their 
work. Their -positions sometimes lead to positions as principal. 
t The teacher consultant usually is a part of the guidance sectjon of 
the secretariat of the prefectural board of education with his office 
at the headquarters of the board or in a . detached office in the 
Prefecture. 

In 1957 in Ehime Prefecture, there were 11 teacher consultants 
for some 10,000 teachers; in Hiroshima 16 for about. the same size 
teaching force ; in Okayama there were 18 serving some 12,000 
teachers. Most are assigned according to subject-matter field; they 
> may handle their particular subject matter work at the 3 levels of 
schooling. Sometimes their geographic area is large and a visit 
to a particular outlying prefectural school may take 3 days and 
train, bus, or boat transportation or some combination. Cities and 
larger towns often have their own’ teacher consultant staff stationed ‘ 
with the local board of education. In Okayama Prefecture, for 
example, Okayama City, bad 4 and Kurashiki City had 8. 

The primary responsibility of the teacher consultant is visiting 
schools for the purpose of assisting the staff. In his visits he may 
make suggestions on what he has observed. He sends a written 


administration and supervision 

general report of his observations on the school to tip superintendent 
is work includes leadership in workshops, participation in dis- 
Aissiqh meetings , for inservice training , of teachers in his subject 
field, a^stmg tenghers in working out courses^of study ba^ed on 
the- Ministry 8 suggested Courts of study, and sometimes he edits 
^Prefecture! educational jounfal in his subject matter .specialty. 
He screens projiosed texts and, reference books for tHfe USS which 
ave not yet' had Ministry approval. In the school year 1956-67, 
the teacher consultants in English for Hiroshima and Ehime Pre- 
fectures reportedly read and evaluated some 50-odd' English books 
prepared for the USS level in their respective Prefectures. 

An actual 2-week schedule of the Hiroshima Prefecture teacher 
consultants for June 2-13, 1957 is presented in table 3 below to indi- 
cate the scope of activities carried on by the 16-man staff of 
1 each in national language, social studies, mathematics, science, art, 
music, crafts, student guidance, English, industrial education, com- 
mercial education, agricultural education, honTCmaking, and per- 
sonnel, and 2 in physical education. 


TcbU 3. Scfedvl* of ooMHt* fori 16 toadm In HlraMmi Ptafnctor* Board 
- o* EdocaHoa: Jmm H3, 1957 • 


June 1967 


2 /Sunday) 


S-6. 
6 


• (8uuday) 

10 


11. 

12. 


U. 


Type of idfrUy 


2 1 }** Fedwadon of Tutor* Homemekerv of the Prefecture iTWa 

KSWi •JS.'tfSSS- StSnfi 



Oiut^u (OflkU tf ttoe UtaMn .( Ida- 

blffljtSSuS, 

Rceanal textbook ooafcrmee with Mtnktrr 

Ksssi® 

Rocknul textbook eoafereom with Mlnlotry offlekk, Kxtbo Prlmvy School 
C^Trawtatod from rootle the blikboad In the Prefecture Teacher CoaanitaoU Offlce, Hiroshima 


Supervision in the local .school continues to be primarily the 
responsibility of the principal. As a result of Ministiy planning, a 
nationwide program for teacher efficiency rating was announced in 
1961 y .with the local school head being responsible for the rating of 
the teachers in his school. As of the beginning of the 1958 school 
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year, the prefectural and- local boards of education throughout 
k J*P an > on Ministry order, instituted the efficiency rating system. 

Under this system principals are required to make subjective evalua- 
- tions of their teachers on the basis of their classroom work, their 
character, *nd their day-to-day record. When transmitted to the 
boards of education, these reports form the basis for board per- 
sonnel action, such as promotion or dismissal. The reasons held 
, by the Government for adopting this procedure were that it was 
an extension to teachers of a long standing system of rating of 
civil servants. , n 

Universities coine under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Higher 
Education and Science in the Ministry. This bureau has inspectors 
and part-time inspection committees. Its primary responsibility is 
to foster coordination between the Ministry and universities and -to 
provide guidance and assistance on matfe^ relating to hig^'r 
education. 1 

Sohool finance #. — Since there are no specific local school taxes and 
the National Government collects nearly all taxes, it is obviously 
necessary for the central Government to aid local schools financially. 
The normal practice from 1940 until 1945 had been for the National 
Government to pay out of revenue from income taxes a subsidy of 
one half the teachers’ salaries to the local governments. The Local 
Finance Equalization Grant in 1949 eliminated such direct aid to 







.schools, and substituted for it indirect aid on the basis of an objec- 
tive formula and as a part of a general-purpose national equalization 
grant, to prefectures and municipalities on the basis of need. As a 
result of this change, local schools claimed to have suffered.^ So 
in 1953 the Government supplemented the Equalization Grants by 
a return to the former fiscal practice of direct subsidies to schools 
for teachers 7 salaries, with the passage of the Law Concerning the 
National Treasury’s Share of Compulsory Education Expenses. Suc- 
ceeding laws provided for a variety of specific' “promotional" grants ' 
to local governments or to individual schools to aid them in attaining 
some specific object, usually one of major interest to the Government, 
such^Uhe imprpvement of science. education, extending the school 
lunch program, organizing correspondence courses, building special 
scheols for the handicapped, constructing residences for teachers in 
isolated areas, and reconstructing worn-out public elementary and 
LSS school buildings. As direct subsidies incased in amount, the 
proportion provided by the Local Finance Equalization Grant de- 
creased, though it continued as an important source of revenue to 
local schools. 4 

Tax monies for school purposes thus move from the central Govern- 
ment to prefectures and municipalities; prefectures on their part also 
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subsidize city, town, and village schools. At the compulsory level, 
the elementary and LS8 established and operated by the municipali- 
. ties, the cost of teachers salaries is shared equally by the National 1 
Government and the prefecturnl government. The local government 
takes care of the many operating expenses other than salaries. 

The National Government is directly responsible for supporting 

N f t r, aF8Ch °? ,S ~ * 16 t2 universities, the 8 national USS, 

and 20 hospitals attached to the universitie^-and.for assisting pri- 
vate schools. W hen these costs are added to those of the subsidies 
to oca Selims arid of the Local Equalization Grant, the proportion 
of the total National expenditures for education supplied by the cen- 
tral Government amounts to almost 50 percent. 

Prefectures are by law responsible for establishing and supporting 
- tl SS and special schools for the blind and deaf within their bordere 
Tliwe are partially subsidized by national funds; they are primarily 
paid tor by the prefectural government out of its own tax receipt* 
loans, rentals, and receipts from prefectural properties, as well as 
school tuition and examination fees charged by the USS and pre- 
fectural colleges or universities. In addition, the prefecture with 
he aid of matching ftnds from the central Government must pay the 
teachers salaries of local compulsory schools within its jurisdiction. 

Municipalities pay the remaining costs of operating their compul- 
sory schools, and for the activities of the Citizens’ Public Halls. 

unds are raised from municipal taxes, loans, rentals and fees, and 
receipts from municipal properties, supplemented by National equali- 
zation grants and subsidies. 

Where these do not meet the costs of education, deficits often are 
made up by parents through their PTA's. For those in need who ' 
do not receive educational allowances under the Daily Life Protec- 
tion Law there hap recently come into operation a national subsidy 
for free distribution of compulsory education textbooks, and one for 
the provision of free school lunches.* 4 

National income has been increasing ypar by year as Japan’s econ- 4 
my recovered. The percentage of such income spent on education 
has increased at a more rapid rate than tfie income itself; since 1947 
the expenditures for education have increased more rapidly than have 
total public expenditures. This may be attributed largely to increased ’ 
costs and a lso to the expansion of educational opportunity at all levels. 
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CHAPTER IV 


0 . 

Curriculum*, Teaching Methods, and Textbooks 

W HAT IS TAUGHT in the classroom and how it is taught serve 
as something of a mirror of the educational system itself. This 
chapter presents a panoramic view related to curriculums, teaching 
methods, and textbooks throughout Japan's modem educational 
system. 

. '•* 

Initial Modernization Epoch 

Curriculums > 

r 

The first Japanese Code of Education appeared in 1872. The 
second one, drafted by Fujimaro Tanaka and David Murray, ap- 
peared in 1879. Neither came .into full effect. In 1880, the code 
was revised and implemented. 1 It established the basis for the 
curriculum of the elementary schools : 

* 

The elementary school shall be a school in which elementary education is 
Riven to children in the following branches of study: the elements of 
morals, reading, w'ritlng, arithmetic, geography,- history, etc. ; and accord- 
ing to local conditions, linear drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc., and . . . 
especially for the benefit of female pupils, some other branches of Instruc- 
tion, such as sewing, shall also be added . 1 „ 

Morals had been included in the two earlier codes. As is to be 
noted in the second one, this subject had notr been singled out for 
special attention.* It was in the third code in 1880 that morals 
headed the list of required subjects to be taught. . 

In 1886 when Minister of State for Education Mori drew up the 
series of ordinances relating to education, morals was a required 
area of study for lower and higher elementary schools and for 
middle, and normal schools. For the elementary level, the morals 

i Department of Education, Japanese Code of Education: Recited (teto) (Toklo, the 
Department, March 28, 1881), 14 p. 

1 Ibid., Article in. p. 1-2. 

* Department of Education. Japanese Code of Education (tut) (Toklo. the Department. 
Dec. 28. 1878), Article II, p. 1-2. 
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course was to consist of “simple facts, relating to the virtue of bjth 
ancient and modern .sages in this and other countries, as are deemed 
suitable o, and easily comprehended by, children. Rules of conduct 
should also be taught; fhd the teacher shoufd set a constant prac- 
tical example of good conduct to the children.”* These concepts 
had their parallel in the educational systems of many countries, fn 
Japan, Cpnfucian tradition on the moral and epical training of 

children, was reflected in the interpretation placed on morals and 
virtue. ^ 

The Imperial Rescript on Education of 1890 stressed loyalty and 
i'j f ,e . became the core course in the curriculum. ‘In- 

cluded was the belief in the divine origin of Japan, the Imperial 
throne, and the people. It focused on orderly social behavior and 
obedience to the authority of the leaders. Government-approved 
v morals textbooks, prefaced by the Imperial- Rescript and interpreta- 
tions relating to its precepts, were used in primary schools, and 

morals concepts wer? included in the 'educational program at the 
various levels. , 6 * ” 

After 1931 stress bn the concept of individual subordination to 
the interests of the State was intensified. In 1937 when the World 
federation of Education Associations was meeting in Tokyo, the 
Japanese concept of the morals course was presented by the Ministry 
of Education in a quotation from Regulations GqveminS the En- 
forcement of the Elementary School Act: 

The morals course Is aimed at cultivating children's character and gold, 
ng their moral practice In accordance with the -spirit of the Imperial 
-Rescript on Education ’ 

\ h ? ° r i di,mry rtementaw school, such simple and easy Instruction 
" ' '1 as K WOU,d pro ^ r,v be, P ^lldren In the practical applica- 

nt « , ? P ty> hro . ,her,v ,ove * affection, diligence, respectfulness, mod- 
fflty. fldel'ty courage, and other virtues. As the course gradually develops, 
the appl cation should be extended to the obligations to the State and the 
community, and efforts should *>e made to Implant In the minds of the 
pupils loyalty and patriotism, to ennoble their character, to solidify their 
principles of life, to promote their progressive spirit and to heighten their 
of public morality. 5 * 

The subject matter in the early years consisted of fables, legends, 
and myths from the Shinto tradition. In later years it included 

^ ,"5? T from Ja P«nese and world history. Between 1903 
and World WaMl the textbooks were revised five times generally 

- — — • - *<■ - 

T C °“ mlttW •“-« fry Eduction Section. Mod Educ- 

of the World Feileration^f'pd •/ I*® Seventh Biennial Conference 

7 . federation of Bdueation Atooctetlone: Tokno, Japan. Anautt l-r tear / T »k.. 

spsne** Eduction AcocUtlon. World.. Conference Commute, 1038). rol. IV. p. 394 -m! 
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in the direction of increased nationalism: in 1903; in 1910, after the 
Russo- Japanese War; in 1918, after the first World War; in- 1933. 
after the Manchurian' Incident; and in 1941, in the early part of 
, World War II. A Japanese scholar in the history of textbooks has 
divided the material in each of the five textbook revisions into the 

seven major subject areas as shown in table 4. 

* % 


Table 4. — Content in morals text* by year of textbook revltion 


Themes 


Perorntaee oftemons 


4 

1903 

1910 

1913 

1983 

J 

1941 

“I , 

Home. ... 

10.7 

14.2 

11. ft 

10. ft 

5.7 

Individual 7 

41. A 

37.7 

35.3 

34.6 

24 7 

8chool... • ... 

3.1 

1.2 

i.r 

13 

46 

8oc*ty • 

27.1 

24.1 

27. 6 

23.3 

149 

National 

141 

17.0 

14 6 

19.3 

37.8 

1.6 

International 

0 

0 

0 6 

0.6 

Miscellaneous 

, * 5 . 

4.9 

3.1 

4.9 

47 


Sourer: TomlUro Kitmti, Chanm In Education u RrmM In Tritbooki. J* pan Vmarkrlt, 

2: J73, Juljr-Scptcmbcr l*M. 


As indicated in table *4, the morals texts in the first period 
stressed individual or personal morality relating to self-help, ambi- 
tion, self-reliance, truthfulness, and conscientiousness. The next 
major emphasis was given/to social morality — the common good, 
cooperation, and mutual sympathy. The Minietry Teachers Manual 
for Elementary School Morale of 1911 indicates how the moral 
maxims were to be handled after the 1910 revision. According to 
this manual, filial piety and ancestor vjhtahip were necessary to 
strengthening the foundation of nations rffiorality. Teachers were 
to take their classes to shrines on festival da^s. Before and after 
such trips, the teachers were to give presentations on piety so that 
the children would understand the significance of the occasions.* 
In the earlier texts, there were many illustrations in morals lessons 
drawn from the lives of heroes in other lands. 

England headed the foreign list in the number of different figures 
considered. In -<the number of hours devoted to specific foreign 
heroes, leaders from the U. S. received particular attention. There 
were stories about Benjamin Franklin to illustrate the moral lessons 
,on self-reliance, following the rules, the" common good (2 lessons), 
work and virtue. AbrahaTn Lincoln's life was used to illustrate the 
lessons on study (2 lessons), honesty, sympathy, and the freedom 
of man. George Washingtons life illustrated 3. lessons on honeaty, 
magnanimity, and modesty. 

•William Woodward, Religion-State Relation* in Japan. CuHtemiHtrarf Jm jnin. JO : lM f 
September 1957. • 
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In the revision of 1010, illustrations from the lives of foreigners 
Iropped off to about a third. In the 1941 revision, Edward Jenner 
-of smallpox vaccine fame-was the one foreigner included. A 
!»st of the persons most commonly mentioned or discussed in morals 
(extbooks m 1041, compiled in 1957 by a class in education at 
Tokyo University, included: 

Emperor Meiji, first Em|>eror of modern Japan and a military- 
political leader; Sontoku Ninomiya, agrarian philosopher; Yozan 
. lesugi, philosopher-nationalist; Noboru Watanabe, anti-feudal ad-' 
vocate of Western learning and foreign commerce; Kiyomasa Kato, 
feudal warlord; Hideyoshi Toyotomi, military ruler who unified the 
country'; Ekken Kaibara, educational philosopher; Kahei Takataya, 
merchant; Toju Nakae, philosopher; Masashige Kusunoki, loyalist 
who died in defense of the Emperor; Amaterasu Omikami, Sun 
tioddess; Prince Kitashirakawa, Imperial relative who wasii mili- 
taiy eader in the Sino-Jnpaneae War; Edward JennerT^lentist ; 
Mitsukuni Tokugawa, scholar and nationalist; Empress Meiji, hu- 
manitarian; Tsutomu Sakuma, patriot and advocate of modem 

defenses and Western learning; Kohei Kikuchi, hero in the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Besides morals, the required elementary school curriculum in 
prewar days included Japanese language, arithmetic, science, phys- 
ical education, music, calligraphy, drawing, and handicrafts. Geog- 
raphy was add'd in the 4th, 5th, and flth (trades and national history 
in the 5th and 6th. Sewing for girls was the specialized vocational 
sub}ect. It was introduced during the 4th grade. The curriculum 
of the higher elementary school added practical vocational subjects 
such as farming, fishing, commerce, and industiy. There was do- 
mestic science for the girls. ' ' 

By law, morals content was integrated into all subjects and played 
^predominant part in school life.’ After the 1941 revision of text- 
books, the course in the national language reportedly was second 
to the morals course in content related to nationalism and militarism. 
An average of 76.4 percent of the lessons in the national language 
.for the 6 years of the elementaiy school was reported to be devoted 
to such content. 8 History books of this war period included lessons 
on the sacred origins of Japan and its national character. Geography 
bpoks described Japan as a sacred land under the jiersonal juris- 
diction of the Emperor and related the destiny of Greater East 
Asia to Japnn. Music was a medium for educating the youth to 
be loyal and patriotic — even as it is in many countries. 


A ** ' , •/ World Mfrotloo of Edoclioo 

A ^ T Am** I t- 7, iut. rol. IV. n. 401 -41 H 
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A Japanese student, writing in prewar Japan about his early 

training, said: “During the six years of elementary and four years 
of middle school we were inspired with a spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism which has become almost a religion to me. . . . The 
stories of loyal and brave men were the greatest literature to US. . . 

At the secondary level there were boys' middle schools, girls' 
high schools, and vocational schools, each with a specialized cur- 
riculum. The middle school — beginning of the academic training 
for the university— served only a small proportion of the school 
population. The subjects taught were morals, civics, Japanese lan- 
guage and Chinese classics; history, geography, a foreign language 
(English, German, French, or Chinese), mathematics, science, tech- 
nical studies, drawing, music, practical work (such as woodworking 
and gardening), and physical education. The Rtudent took from 
30 to 36 class hours a week, with few electives. Most of the courses 
were from 1 to 3 hours a week; exceptions were Japanese language, 
Chinese classics, and foreign language, which were from 6 to 9 hours 
per week. 

The girls’ high school offered roughly the same curriculum as the 
boys’ middle school though there were fewer hours of foreign 
language and no Chinese classics. The extra time was devoted to 
sewing and domestic science. At the secondary level teaching meth- 
ods consisted of lectures, reading of texts, and recitations. Most 
subjects were considered drill subjects, and pupils were expected 
to learn by rote. 

There were exceptions to the standard pattern. Among them 
were such schools as Jiyu Gakuen (Freedom School) in Tokyo— a 
private institution which continued to interpret democratic principles 
during the wat; the Seijo Gakuen (Seijo School); and some at- 
tached primary schools to public normal schools at Nagano, Chiba, 
and Nara which practiced the experimentalist phjlosophy of John 
Dewey. Music and art offered opportunity for creativity on the 
part of the students. There were two educational movements which 
might be called forerunners of the postwar social studies course. 

One in the northeastern region of Toboku in the 1920’s was called 
the Life Composition (Seikatsu Tzuzurikata) Movement. It en- 
couraged children to study the living conditions of their families 
and report on them in compositions which were used as the basis 
for class discussions. This method was intended to help in the 
development of the child’s personality and at the same time help 
the teacher understand the home conditions under which the child 
lived. 

The other movement was led by the Education Science 'Research 
Association, a society started in 1936 by scholars and teachers in 
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v»rioua fields to study education from the historical and social point 
of view. . Its stated aim was to make the school a means of re- 
constructing society. During the war period these movements were 
suppressed by the- military, and some of the teachers were arrested* 
The elementary school was in session 5V£ days a week at least 
236 days a year. The schedule increased as the youngsters climbed 
the educational ladder. First-graders were in school 23 hours a 
week. Sixth-graders had 33 hours or 6 hours a day 6 days a week 
and 8 hours on Saturday. The curriculums of elementary and sec- 
' ° nda 7 9011001 were subject-centered. Basic to the program was 
the theoiy that there is a fixed body of knowledge to be mastered 
in order to be properly educated. r 


Teaching Methods 


In general the methods were formal. There was a basic uni- 
formity throughout the country; teacher preparation, textbook pro- 
duction, and inspection were under central control. The examination 
* 8 y stem h®lped to encourage the concentration on rote learning. 

The teaching methods reflected the traditional teacher-pupil re- 
lationship with the teacher as master and authority and the pupil 
as disciple. The teacher taught acceptance of authority and was 
obligated to be concerned for the well-being of his students. Often 
a close parental relationship developed which extended throughout 
the lives of the teacher and his pupil. ' 

Both the teacher-pupil relationship and the teaching methods 
were congenial to the traditions in' Japanese culture. The teacher 
was able to handle latge classes with a minimum of confusion. 
Methods used were not considered oppressive. A prewar student of 
the author described his education in these terms, using English as 
a foreign language: 

^Simply play I os and obediently learning were all my daily life, and I 
nad not time to Indulge In Imagination and childish meditation. Therefore 
my character and disposition are simple and obedient, and I was treated 
with affection by every kind of people. 

Tj 1 ® relal ' on fhip which the pupil had with his teacher provided 
guidance for him in his daily living. The standardisation in teach- 
es methods and in curriculums was not unlike that in various 
European countries. A class in the same subject at the same grade 
level in schools in different parts of the country well might be 
^idyingat the same place in the same text, since the texts -and 


* T»mturt Bklmbmu, March 2 ». IMS. 
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the teachers’ manuals were the same in each instance. The stand- 
ardization meant that the lessons were not necessarily directly re- 
lated to the life of the children in a particular community. Naturally 
much time was spent in mastery of the national language. 

Few schools had libraries of their own and supplementary refer- 
ence works. The major so’urco of information was the textbook. 
The teacher’s manual accompanying the textbook prescribed the 
method for handling the subject including the areas to stress and 
questions to ask. 

f 

Textbooks 4 

On his second trip to the U. S., in 1867, Yukichi Fukuzawa pur- 
chased a large number of books. He bought dictionaries and texts 
in geography, history, law, economics, mathematics, and the like. 
For the most part, these were the first texts from the I T . S. to enter 
Japan. Fukuzawa used them in his Keio school and commented 
concerning them : 

This use of AnM^cHn text l* *s>ks In my school was the cause of the 
adoption all overthe country of American books for the following ten 
years or more. Naturally when students from my school, In turn, became 
teacherp-dn various parts of the land, they used the texts they them&lves 
had studied. It Is not difficult then to see why those 1 had selected became 
the text books of that day. 1 * 

In 1885, Mori brought textbooks under the control - of the Ministry 
of Education and required that all be officially authorized. Some 
continued to be privately produced, and others were produced in 
the Ministry. In 1903 there was evidence that some private pub- 
lishers may have been attempting to bribe some of the members of 
the prefectural textbook selection committees to adopt their texts. 
Some committee members were tried for corruption. The Ministry 
had been interested since about 1894 in having a national system 
for textbooks. After the trial, a State textbook system was adopted. 
The Ministry now compiled the texts in morals, Japanese history, 
and geography, and the national language readers and required 
their use. Other texts required Ministry authorization. This change 
also resulted in reducing textbook prices as much as 70 percent 
while the quality of paper and the printing improved. 11 

Over the. years a systematic series of-State textbooks was developed 

10 The Amtohiofrophy of Ymkicki Foknzowo. trail*. Bttchl Klyooka. (Tokyo. Hokuatlde 
Pr«M, 1MT, M ed., «▼.), p. 212. 

u Baron Datroka Klkurbt, Jopomoot Siueotion (Uadoo. ‘ John Murray, 1909),* p. 

*27-29. 
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(or each subject. For the elementary level they were compiled, 

published, and distributed by the. Ministry. After a. manuscript ' 
was compiled by the appropriate Ministry section, it required ap- 
proval by a board of textbook investigation composed of about, j 
20 people representing the professions, business, the Army, the Navy, 
and professional education. In the 1041 revision of language. texts, 
the military representatives required the inclusion, of items which 
were sympathetic to their purposes. 1 * 

At the secondary level and in most of the technical and vocational 
Reids, the Ministry required authors to submit manuscripts for 
review. After approval, they could be published. At the university 
level, the ministry had jexts reviewed after publication, and the 
Government banned the opes it did not consider satisfactory. 


Democratization Epoch 

The Eariy Period 


Curriculum*. At the time the Occupation began, the Japanese 
educational world had been pretty well isolated for some years from 
contact with teachers and educators. from most of the world. -In 
its recommendations concerning curriculum revision, the U. S. Edu- 
cation Mission suggested starting with “the interests of the pupils, 
enlarging and enriching those interests through content whose 
meaning is intelligible to the pupils ... in a particular en- 
vironment.” 11 

After the initial negative phase of deleting from the curriculum 
what were considered by the Occupation -authorities to be mili- 
taristic and ultranationalistic elements, the Ministry and Cl E began 
working on the problems involved in revising the program of courses 
and their content. The Ministry of Education assembled from its 
School Education Bureau and its Textbooks Bureau a new Cur- 
riculum Committee charged with revising the curriculum. At first 
the committee followed the traditional pattern based on the idea of 
a fixed body of knowledge to be decided upon by the Ministiy. This 
plan was not found acceptable. A series of seminars were held jn 
which SCAF* advisers presented other methods of curriculum con- 
struction. By the beginning of the school year in April 1947, a 
new program of studies for elementary and secondary levels was 
ready to be put info effect. The number of different required 


•• brtawi, ftp. dt. p. 880. <£"- 
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courses was* reduced to enable students to concentrate on fewe 
subjects. At the secondary level the same. Quality curriculum wa 
to be offered in girls* high, youth, and vocational schools as i, 
other secondary schools. * • 

Certain changes in the content gave a new direction to learninj. 
For example, in the teaching of the Japanese language, instead of ' 
starting with the cursive syllabary, (kata kana), first-grade reader's 
began with the more common flowing syllabary (hiragana). Th.* 

, number of Chinese characters which an elementary student wa> 
expected to learn was reduced from several thousand to five hundred. 

An effort was made to have st4ry materials tie in closely to the 
interests and activities of children. Ijess.time was provided for 
calligraphy— the beautiful brush writing— which formerly had been . 
studied through the program. Domestic science, which had been 
required for girls throughout iuost of the elementary and secondary 
curriculum, was reduced to 2 years in the elementary schools anil 
made electivp for the rest of the school career. Instead of requiring 
a foreign language (often Knglish which, like .other foreign lan- 
guages, was found to be nonessential in the careers of many), it 
was made optional. Health education was included in the cur- 
riculum. 

Two years later (early in 1049), the first courses of study for 
elementary and secondary levels were revised and expanded by 
Japanese educators with the assistance of l\ S. advisers. It was 
intended at the time that the 1949 revision would be the final one 
at the national level since local boards of education were to start 
assuming responsibility for texts in their areas. 

Probably the most controversial break with the past curriculutn 
was the elimination of the separate course* in morals, geography, 
and history, and their replacement by an integrated course called 
social studies. This course represented a new departure rather than 
a lumping 'together of the former courses* This course was in- 
‘ tended to serve as a means — along with other as|)ects of the cur- 
riculum by which a sense of morality might be developed along 
democratic lines.* It was to educate for effective citizenship. 

It was required at the various levels through the twelfth grade. 

At the elementary level it consisted of imits built around the im- 
mediate environment of the child — home, school, and community. 

At the lower secondary level tire area of study was expanded to, 
include the life of the Nation and foreign countries. Here the 
course— general social studies — was to utilize the problem approach < 
and the problems were to be based on studies of tlie needs of young 
people in Japan. The course was designed to help childrei^become ; 
acquainted with social organization. Government services, Japanese 
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ndiistries, th© economic jxwition of Japan and th© plac© of foreign 
rad© in it, the history of Japan, international relations, life in 
oreign countries, and modem life in general. Materials from 
geography, history, political science, sociology, and economics were 
to be need in working out solutions to problems. The system of 4 to 
il teaching units to a grade was used. 

The social studies texts (or LSS highlighted the careers of 
Japanese, of contemporary leaders in the world, and of such foreign 
bom as Buddha, Christ, Aristotle. Galileo, Newton, Rousseau, Kant, 
Tolstoy, Gandhi, Edison, and Einstein. In many' LSS, social 
studies became the core subject of the curriculum. At'the upper 
secondary level, the student was' required at'the time to take two 
social studies bourses out of a possible five: general, social studies 
and either Japanese history, world history, human geography, or 
current problems. * > / 

In the early days of this program, ther^ were very few teachers 
who had studied or taught social studies. This subject represented 
a shift from compartmentalized subject matter to the broad sweep 
of great movements, the interrelation of separate subjects, and the 
use of such information in daily living. Mmiy teachers and parents 
felt that the emphasis on local materials, ‘teacher-pupil planning, 
and the abandonment of an official text meant a weakening of the 
educational program. , , 

Professional associations all o\*©r the country prepared and pub- 
lished resource units for use at various levels. Two of the social 
studies textbooks for secondary schools prepared by Japanese scholars 
were The Story of the Acre Constitution and a 2-volume Primer of 
Democracy. The Ministry wrote a modem history of Japan called 
huni no A yum* (Progress of the Country) as a social studies text. 

It was eventually publi^ed, but not widely used, though the books 
on the ( onstitution and on democracy were used by millions. 

, *^e LSS, the required number of hours of study per week 

changed from 3ft to 26 with additional time, for an elective course 
and 4 hours of home room and club-ju-tivity. The study included 
social studies, Japanese language, Japanese history, mathematics, 
general science, music, arts ant! handicrafts, physical education, and 
vocational or honiemaking education. Many Japanese were con- 
cerned that electives might reduce quality. 1 
•The various science courses were integrated into' a general science 
course and the various separate mathematics courses became a gen- 
eral mathematics course. Japanese language, formerly treated as 
grammar and literature, was to be. taught to develop rending, speak- 
ing, listening, and writing skills for use in communication. English 
began to be taught by the oral method using such devices as tape 
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recordings, dramatization of stories and poems, class conversations, 
and the like. Physical education shifted 4 from emphasis on calis 
thenics and formal drill to group games and organized sj>orts. 

At the upper secondary level, there was greater latitude. Thi 
school mirnit offer toward the. 85 units necessary for graduation, 
some 30 subjects in fields of national language, social studies, niathe 
matics, s(ience^Aealth, arts, music, and jforeign language. In nddi 
tion there were more than 100 vocational courses. Such courses 
represented the general range; a single I'SS did not offer all of 
these subjects. 

The required 38 units of general education included: National 
languager 9, social studies 10, science 5, mathematics 5, and physical 
education and health 9. * 

According to the Minister of Education, the five major reforms 
in curriculum were: 

1. (Small divisions of subjects w^re abolished Hnd replaced by (treater 
course areas ; for example, geography, history, and rtvlcs were integrated 
Into new course called social studies. 

2. In the lower and uppey secondary schools the subjects were divided 
Into elective and compulsory. Especially in the upper secondary, where 
broad scope was given to a free choice of courses. 

3. For the purpose of promoting independent and free study by the pupils, 
special periods called free study were assigned. These later developed 
into period^ for “specific educational activities.” 

4. With emphasis on meeting the needs of the local community, teaching 
material* were wltH-led fnau the l«*itl giluation. 

■^•^Al°n£ with the new emphasis on vocational education, the courses In It 
*were revised, especially those In hoinemaklnj?. 14 

*•» • * 

To study the necessary reforms in curriculum, the "Ministry estab- 
lished, in 1949, a Curriculum Council which was wlestined to be 
confronted with some of the most knotty problem.^of the changing, 
educational system. 

Teaching methods. — To aid teachers in putting the new program 
into effect, the Ministry issued and distributed in March 1947 a 
jpFmient entitled : A Tentative Suggested Course of Study : General. 
It set up procedures for teachers at all levels and suggested the 
theory that: 

The child must first of all set up his aim, make plans ... to attain It, 
carry forward his learning therewith, and . . . reflect on the results of his 
efforts . . . real learning does not result from memorizing . . . facts. The 
teaching methodology must be contrived on the basis of the understanding 

14 Be*: Ministry of Education. Progreot of Education Reform In Japan (Toiyo. the 
Idolatry, 1W01. p. 18. 
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thiif real knowledge and skill will never l»e Hcqulml through other means 
' than the child's activities ... lit Is necessary) to satisfy the wants spring- 
Ing from the purposes set up by the child himself.' 1 

This general course of study was followed by a series of courses 
of study in different subjects to replace the teachers* guides which 
formerly had accompanied, the textbooks* They provided an outline 
of suggested pupil experiences and teaching materials for each 
subject and grade, leaving the development of the course to the 
<“Tndividual teacher. They stressed the importance of pupil activity 
1 by such means as group discussion and individual projects. 

JERC accepte^the new approach in teaching methods and defined 
. them as follows : 

The present learning method la that, first, pupils* Individual differences are 
recognized, and the ability, disposition, and interests of each pupil Is con- 
sidered : then they are provided with jin many opportunities as possible 
for free learning, and they are instructed with consideration for the pur- 
poses of education and learning. The vital point . . . |g that pupils are led 
to consider, contrive and take part spontaneously In learning activities 
each according to his own ability.' 6 

So spoke the agency responsible for recommending policy. The 
Ministry on its part instructed teachers to study and observe the 
chjld and build upon his experiences, knowledge, and personality. 
The social studies expert, 'Professor Tokiomi Kaigo of Tokyo 
University, urged teachers to present their subjects in an interesting 
fashion, to offer practical lessons, to adopt abroad and unbiased 
.points of view, and to expose their students to as much social 
expedience as possible. Phases of the program became familiar 
to every teacher and were widely used by some. 

Student self-government was introduced. (See picture on p. 10t>). 
Activities such as newspapers, dramatics, clubs, and sports were 
encouraged and considered a part of the learning process. 

The School Education Law of 1M7 stated: “The. principals and 
teachers of schools may, whenever they deem it necessary for the 
purpose of education, impose disciplinary punishment on students 
ah(J pupils, as prescribed by their supervisory authorities. But there 
shall be no physical pkuilty.** ,T In 1048 nn official interpretation 
of the phrase “physical ^penalty” indicated that it not only included 
the slapping and kicking accepted in prewar days, but forcing a 

>» Aa .translated by the Ministry of Education for 8CAP and quoted by Jamea Isao Dol. 
Educational Reform in Occupied Japan. ) US- it So: A Btudp af Acceptance of and RraUtance 
to Invitational Change (Chicago, University of Chicago, 1988), p. 291. (Unpubllahed 
doctoral d lane rtat ton.) 

11 Tipinew Education Reform Connell. Education Reform in Japan: Present Status and 
Problems Invalved (Tokyo, the Council. I960), p. «0. . 

11 Ministry of Edncntlon, Educational Laws and Regulations in Japan: School Educa- 
tion Law (Tokyo, the MlnUtry. 1955). Scrlea 2, p. 2. j 
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Sign on board reads, "Elect wisely. Choose according to personality and knowledge." 
Elementary pupils elect officers— Tokyo. 

V ' 

pupil to sit still and erect or detaining him after school, if such a 
penalty caused him hunger and fatigue. 1 * 

At the secondary level, teaching devices such as the panel and 
round table discussion were, used to supplement. the lecture method 
and textbook. Audiovisual aids became commonplace. Class field 
trips were made by teachers and pupils. 

Textbooks . — In late 1947, a new plan was devised for the issuance 
of textbooks. The Ministry of Education ap|>ointed a Textbook j 
Committee which recommended the establishment of a Textbook i 
Authorization Plan to be carried out by a new lft-man Textbook j 
Authorization Committee. i 

Henceforth the Ministry was to make public a list of the text- ) 
books needed in the schools. An individual writer or publisher j 


Japan Timea, July 20, 1957. , 
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( )uld compile a textbook manuscript for any title appearing in the 
1 st and submit it to the Textbook Authorization Committee for 
review. The committee turned it over to 5 subject-matter specialists, 
'.hose names were kept anonymous and were drawn from a panel 
< f 1,500 readers. These specialists independently graded the manu- 
M-ript against the recommended course of study and the subject 
standards set up by the Textbook Committee. Their findings were 
reviewed by the scholars and experienced persons on the Textbook 
Authorization Committee. During the early part of the operation 
of the new system (1948 to 1950), SCAP also screened texts to insure 
that they did not violate existing directives concerning ultrana- 
tionalism, militarism, or State Shinto. Initially almost 25 percent 
of the manuscripts approved by the TextJjook Authorization Com- 
mittee were turned down by SCAP. In July 1950, responsibility- 
for approving texts was returned to the Ministry. 

Once the book was published, it was offered to the teachers, 
administrators, and other interested persons at annual textbook ex- 
hibits in prefectural centers throughout the country. There it was 
examined for local suitability and orders were placed through 
prefectural boards of education. The Ministry collected and trans- 
mitted the orders to publishers and allocated the appropriate amount 
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4A grade budding art*.: Higashi Horikiri Elementary School— Kohotkika-ku, Tokyo. 

l-i. To endeavor to raise moral standards. 

id o. To respect perseverance and achievement; also to respect labor and 
base a deep sense of responsibility. 

6. To produce Ane Character through forming the children’s sentiments.” 

The reform recommendations (as indicated in the Tentative Sug- 
gested Course of Study: General) njay. be noted in the following 
modern guidance policy of the school : 

1. We seek to discover thtfactual conditions of the children’s lives.” 

2. We consider carefully the character, personality, and environment of 
the children, and give suitable guidance for the growth of their minds and 
bodies. 1 

3. We draw the teaching materials from the actual surroundings of the 
children. In the particular region In which they live. 

4. We promote habits of self-discipline. 

•*. We arouse |He children's Interest In study, through— activities with 
objects. s 

6. We build upon the children’s experiences and follow the principle of 
learning by doing. 

7. We encourage them to make known $he results of their study through 
reports, oral and written, and other methods. 


. Tl* °®tllos la English entitled "An Outlook of Shlrnkawn Blemes 

U « f» h##l ~~ pr ** w>t * d ,h * author la May 1P0T at the time of bin vlalt to the school. 

All new teacher* are required to take a comae with the reepoaelble teacher eoanultaat 
onee a week for t month* on the educational condition* and problem* of the school district 
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8. We teach the children how to study. 

0. We cultivate a positive attitude on the part of the children toward hou e> 
work. 

10. We come Into cloae contact with the children's home and provide prac- 
tical guidance In out-of-school activities. 

Secondary curriculum . — The lower secondary curriculum recom- 
mended by the Ministry is given in table 8. The schools in Japnn 
tend to follow Ministry suggestions closely, even though they aie 
not legally bound to do so. The figures given in table 6 represent 
suggested school hours per week in a 35- week minimum school year. 
Each school hour is 50 minutes long, not including time for chang- 
ing classes. 


TobU 6 -t* Rsc ww dsd nMsiw* oad smiImmi doss bow* par wssk for 

la tbo lowor s o co odory cowko l o oi 


Subjects 


Remind: 

Dnwtnf end handicrafts . 

Japai me lanmat* 

Mathematic* 

Music a. 

Pbyikml education sod health 


Social studies 

Vocational and bo me making 


Total 
Optimal 


Minimum and maximum 


Foreign lafifiimr 

Homeroom and dub arthritic* . 
Vocational and home making (sperialtiod) 
Additional subjects 


Weekly boon by year 


1*, 


H 

5-6 

4-4 

M 

1-4 


i * 4-4 


94 

H 

1-4 


W 


1-4 

5-4 

4-4 

M 

4-4 


4-4 

4-4 

1-4 

H 

1-6 


M 


14 

44 

44 

14 

14 

♦4 

54 

44 

>1641 


14 

44 

14 


1 Maximum total Is 19 hours rather than the total of the column. 

Room: Adapted from: Ministry of Education Educmtim fa Jmpm a, Qnpkic prttnlmHm: tW. 
Tokyo, the Ministry, 1967. p. 49. 

The minimum school -hours per week for required and optional 
subjects and extracurricular activities are 30. The weekly hours for 
the 8 required subjects range from a minimum of 26 to a maximum 
of 29 hours, leaving a maximum of 4 hours for electives. The 
student nonhally can choose only 1 elective from the offerings in 
specialized vocational or homemaking subjects, in foreign languages, 
or in other subjects given by the particular school. Homeroom and 
club activity periods of from 2 to 5 hours a week are scheduled 
on regular school time. 

This curriculum has more requirements and fewer electives than 
ones at the same level in the U. S.; it is less rigid than it was in 
pre-war Japan. Then there were no electives and no homcj 
There were 34 to 35 hours of required subjects compared^wjt 
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Arithmetic by oboeve 4th ytorit, Akabont Elementary School— Minot o-ku, Tokyo. 

26 to 20 hours of required subjects and up to 4 hours of electives 
today. 

Japanese language is an amalgamation of the subjects of grammar, 
literature, written composition, and calligraphy. Because of diffi- 
culty in mastering this tool of communication^ it receives emphasis 
in each of the 8 years. In the new curriculum, practical language 
skills take precedence over the earlier formal literature and grammar 
approach. Social studies, including geography in the 1st year, 
Japanese history in the 2nd, and politics-economics-sociology in the 
3rd year, rank second. 

English is introduced for the first time at the lower secondary 
level. Nearly all schools offer it and 8 out of 10 stqdents take it, 
starting at age 12 or 13. The number of hours devoted to it per 
week average 6 for each of the 8 years, or a sixtfy of the students’ 
class time— about equal to the time spent on social studies. For the 
Nudent heading toward the university, English is, in effect, a re- 
quired subject, since the majority of the prefectures (34 out of 46) 
have included English questions in the entrance examinations for 
the USS. u 


English formerly was taught by the translation method. Since 
class siae exceeds 60, the oral approach consists larjfcly of group 
I standardized written assignments from texts for.the re- 

mainder of the time. Much memorization is required. There is 
some evidence that the examination requirement in English has 
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caused “a shift in emphasis to a formal and descriptive . . . Englim 
curriculum . . .”** 

There is a constant shortage of English teachers making it difficult 
to have adequately trained persons in this field. Of the 02,000 LSS 
English teachers in 1956, a third weie licensed to teach English. 
Of those licensed, more tha® 1 out of 4 held temporary or emer- 
gency certificates. Rural schools sometimes press science or physical 
education teachers into service as English teachers. Associations 
of English teachers are working to improve the Nation's English 
language training. The oral-aural methods presented by Charles 
Fries of the University of Michigan during his several trips to 
Japan culminated in a series of texts and teachers' aids in the sub- 
ject. About 275 English teachers received training in modern lin- 
guistic research in universities in the U. S. between 1949 and 1953, 
under US Army sponsorship in the GARIOA scholarship pro- 
gram. After that more than a hundred additional teachers partici- 
pated in short-term training programs in the IT. S., under the 
auspices of the Department of State with the cooperation of the 
Office of Education. Of these, many have gone home to teach in 
the secondary schools or to become teacher consultants in English. 
As teacher consultants they organized in-service training sessions 
and persuaded others to experiment with the oral approach, audio- 
visual materials, and methods of arousing interest in their students.” 

Table 7 on p. 113 presents the general or academic USS curriculum 
recommended by the Ministry of Education. 

With slight modifications in the social studies, USS curriculum 
remains very much as it was at the end of the Occupation. A unit 
of credit is given for one school hour a week throughout the 35-week 
school year. The 85 credits required for graduation must include at 
least 38 hours of general education, including Japanese language. 3 
subject® out of 4 in social studies (including civics), 2 subjects out 
of 4 in science, algebra and geometry, and 9 hours of health and 
■physical training. Students in the college preparatory course must 
also take at least 6 units from among courses offered in the areas of 
arts and music, homemaking, and vocational training. Students 
majoring in vocational education must take over 30 units in this 
area. ^The college preparatory student may take 32 units of elec- 
tives. With university entrance examinations staring him in the 
face, his course is fairly confined to the academic fields on which he 

will be examined, leaving little time for electives. The vocational 

— ■ ■ • » 

" W111U* C. Bryant. Ragllah La agnate Teaching la Japan*** Schools, rsWetrlM */ 
tk4 Mo4em Lssfmfe AaaaHatCaa */ Ameritm, 71 : SS. September lSSS 

■ IbM., p. 85. 
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Table 7.— General (oeadeak) epper racondory cwHcvlem leconneended by the 

Ministry of EdvcoHon 


Arms and subjects 


\ ru sod music 

Csllifrspby 
CrmfU 

Pins art* 

Masks 

KorHfn kugusft: 

Course I 

CoQn»«n 

Health sad * physic*] 

Qutrrd 

noosnaklni and dooMattc arts 1 . 


train Inf— re* 


Coorsa A —required . . 
Corns B (advanced) . 

Chinoss dfaaks 


Aifsbraand mmeCrr -required 
OsoomCit (adrancsd) 


Calculus and sutistka. 
Applied maibemdtfcs. 


Number of 
hour credit! 


mended 


> to 6 


S to 15 

2 to 4 

• to 11 
2 to • 

• to H) 
2to6 
stoe 

• to • 

a 

1 to 6 

• to a 


Areas and subjects 


Btobnr ] 

>1 out of 4 required 
Physics ) 

Social studies 

Civics— required 
Cultural feofraphy 
Japanese history 
World history 
Vocation*) subjects:' 

Africa Kurt 


2 out of 3 
required 


Number of 
hour credits 
rroom- 


Ptahecy 

Industry. _ 

Additional elect ires . 

Kitracunkxiisr actlvKIes (oon^mdtt) 


3 to A 


3 to 3 


t to M 

1 to 8 

2 to 30 

7 to 33 

8 to 23 
1 to 8 


from 00Ur ~ to «t. «d mode, homrm^ta, m d 

> Of U» • required units, 2 m In health. 


student, with a requirement of 38 units of general education, lit least 
30 units in vocational subjects plus # units of health and physical 
education has 8 units for electives each year. 

In addition to their regular classes, students are encouraged to 
take from 1 to 8 hours a week of extracurricular activities, for which 
no credit is given. There are many sports and cultural interest 
groups available at the USS. 

Science education recently has gained new attention in Japan. 
The Ministry announced on November 30, 1957, a 3-year plan for 
increasing by 8,000 the number of science majors in the Nations 
schools of science and technology. Fart of the increased quota is 
to be met by the establishment of special 5-yeaf~ technical schools, 
similar to the former technical Institutes, combining the present USS 
and junior college. The Science Education Council, an advisory 
organ to the Ministry, has urged the stressing of science education 
■t the elementary and lower secondary levels. According to its 
findings, present facilities are inadequate. Some 30 percent of the 
elementary schools have special classrooms for science education, 
while 47 percent of the lower LSS and 49 percent of the USS have 
them.” Shortage of science equipment and of qualified science 
teachers is a complaint echoed iB Japan as well as in many other 
countries of the world. a 

a J**m Tim**, )u. 18, 1008. 
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Moral* or nocial studies. — Since 1950 a debate has been going >»• 
concerning morals vemu* social studies. Criticism of the social 
studies course relate to such factors as: (1) Concern of parents and 
others over the morality of youth; (*2) fear that critical thinking <»n 
social problems in .lapan encourages students to rebel against con- 
trol, reject the status quo, and turn leftist; (3) parental and PI A 
dissatisfaction with the nature of social studies courses and a de- 
mand for separate content courses jar^geography and* history to 
enable youth to pass factual entrance examinations; and (4) the 
fact that in some cases social studies courses have been poorly taught 
' or teaching materials have been inadequate. 

When a small proportion of the youth became “children of the sun* 
(taiyozoku) or “zoot -suiters." and interpreted freedom as license, or 
when other young |>eople were disrespectful of their elders, the 
elders blamed the schools and called for a return to a formal course 
in morals. Some pointed out that religions in Japan were amoral 
and that there were no Sunday Schools, as in the V. S. to teach 
moral standards. In 1952, the revival of a course in morals was 
adopted as a plank in one party's platform. It was discussed in 
the Diet and successive Ministries of Education have promised 

action. , ’ 

* 1 

That the problem is not resol ved is evidenced by the coverage 
devoted to it in the press. In answer to the cry that morals are 
degenerating, it is often pointed out that scientific proof has not 
been offered that postwar children have lower morality than prewar 
children and that even were this a fact, responsibility for correc- 
tion rests mainly in the home and community rather than in the 
school.* 4 Some say* that, as the postwar social confusion is alle- 
viated, morals are improving.* 5 

One indication of parental nttitude was reflected in the 1955 pub- 
lic opinion poll of 3,000 parents taken by the Cabinet Councillors' 
Room regarding their expectations from schools during compulsory 
education years. Some 72 percent felt that the elementary and the' 
LSS should teach pupils better manners and stricter discipline than 
at present and 66 percent thought this teaching should include 
respect for parents. Parents in their 20’s, who had received the 
new education, were not as determined on this score as those in j 
their 40*s and 50*8. They were almost evenly divided for and against 
teaching manners and respect ; in the older group they were almost 
3 to 1 in favor.** The graduates of colleges and universities wen 

h 

** Sm : iNM Bkimkm m, May SI, 1SB7 ud Ckmbm Nippon M (Mai la a (Hifijrij, Dm. I 
1»8T. m translated In Jmpnn Timm. Jam* 1. 1M7 tad Dm. 4. 1907. 

** 8m : Editorial Id Nippon Sklmknn [Karoabtna), Nov. SI, 1SS7. 

»*• Mombuabo. IJ Sri Ml Iniiri JTriwki mo Votom (Tokyo, Moabuabo. Show* 81. • 
Satan), ISO. ISO. [Idolatry of Education, Variooa Public Opinions Concerning tbt 04 
Syatcai. Tokyo, the Vinlatyy, Sana ISOS, p. ISO and ISO.) i 
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Uhb decided in their views than those of elementary and higher 
elementary school. The younger persons and those with more edu- 
cation tended to oppose revival.* 7 r 

By late 1957 in another nationwide poll taken by the Cabinet 
Councillors* Room of the Prime Minister's Secretariat, 70 percent 
of the 3,000 people over 5J0 years old responded that they wanted 
to see ‘something like morals restored to the schools to a certain 
degree/** 8 Of this number 11 percent said they wanted to go back 
to prewar morals while 50 percent opposed such return. In the 
matter of education in morality (dotoku kyoiku) as opposed to 

** IMA. a 183. 

** Kalluka Sorlda Ula bakt Bklifbkltn. Kfoikm JftaM ai JCmntum )trta Cfcoaa 
**"*■ (Tokyo. Ktttita SortdatJIn Kambo Shlnctabltw, ftbowa 83. 13 gitn), 2. [Tb* 
rrim* Mlalatrr'a Secretariat Councillor*' low. Tb* Bnmlta of a Public Opinion Poll om 
Educational ProUw*. Tokyo, tbc Secretariat, Drccaber lbCT. p. 3. (lllaeo.)] 
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morals, 62 percent of the respondents felt that the lack of moi d 
standards of youth made it n necessary item in the curriculum >f 
the compulsory schools,* 1 and 19 percent said it was unnecessa v. 
Of those who indicated belief in a need for education in morality, 
the most important comjxjnents of such education were judged o 
be filial piety (36 jercent), manners and courtesy (16 percent), a id 
patriotism (9 percent). When the same people were asked if special 
time should l>e set aside for education in morality, 43 percent said, 
“No*’ and 38 percent said, “Yes." This was almost exactly t he 
reverse of the reaction in 1956. 

Some 30 |>ercent would approve the use of a special morals text- 
book. And when those who favored the teaching of filial piety 
(obedience and respect for parents) were asked: “I)o you think 
the prewar type of filial piety should be taught T\ 28 percent said. 
“Yew." and 32 percent said, “No, not in that sense.” When those 
favoring the teaching of patriotism were asked: “I)o you think it 
is necessary to teach a prewar type of loyalty to the Emperor and 
love of country?" 16 percent said, “Yea," S5 percent said, “No, not 
quite that," and 6 percent said they did not know. About 14 per- 
cent opposed teaching any kind of patriotism. 

In the 1955 poll, 46 percent said they preferred that history be 
treated separately as a single subject and not a part of social studies, 
and 33 percent said it should not be so compartmentalixed.** The 
specific content of social studies is not covered in examinations. 
Said the Ministry in the fall of 1953: 

(U Social studies Is not nationalistic. In order to awakeo the national 
self-cotiaclouM>eas of the people It la necessary to teach straight history 
and geography. 

(21 Social studies la not methodical. Raalc subject*, systematically taught 
In separate courses are the only way to Insore real learning. 

(S) Social studies la un-Japaneae. It Is an American Importation, baaed 
on American experience and should be replaced by education characteristic 
of Japan.* 1 

Though there were educators who resisted the movement away 
from social studies,** the Ministry of Education in 1954 persuaded 
the Curriculum Council** to accept the idea of revision of the Bocial 

» In mpoDw to (k» question "Do pmeat-iU; elemen Urj and lower secondary poplU 
hart lower moral standards tlu prewar children V* 46 permit Mid, "Yea," 69 permit 
replied, "No," tad 18 permit aald they did not know. 

m 8ee : Mooboabo, l.i M mi Kmmimrm Kmknshn no Ftrea, p. 189. 

■ Translated from Bhukmn Sept 87, 1986, 

m Social studies teachers, professor*, and represents three of association a concerned with 
the threat of abolition of the aocftal atodtee profrana, Mt In the oMce of Dean Tofclonl 
Ealfo, School of Bdacatlen, Tokyo Ualrersity. on Aeftiat 1, 1966, and organised to won 
the Ministry's proposal. When the Ministry's atatenent was modified, the rehnttnl p re 
pared by this new Social Stddiaa Deliberation Connell lent Boat of Its force. 

■ The Cnrricnlu Connell frpa 1949 to 1951 ‘rejected requests to recommend changes la 
nacinl atndiea. tun: Yomimri Bhimhwm, March 11. 1986. 
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Midiett curriculum. As a consequence, the Ministry drew up a new 
ourse of study in social studies for elementary and IJ$S which 
provided for separate teaching of morals, geography, and history, 
li took effect on a voluntary basis in the 195.WM1 school year. 

At the elementary level the major revisions as restated from a 
Ministry publication, were: 

(1 I The alms of the social studies were to be spelled out In specific detail 

**> bk nut to leave no much up to the teacher. 

« 

(2) There was to \n* a whift In euiphnnlH from h study of the atructure and 
function of Hoclet v to the humanltlea— art, religion, ethic* and M the power 
of the will.’' 


\ <3* The Hcope of morala teaching wan to tie gradually expanded, Martin* 

^ w ith personal moral h and working out to community, national and inter- 

national moral* 

1 (4) (*eogmphy and history were to tie taught nyMematioally, progrenMng 

from the cany to the more complex am the Mudent advanced through the 

grades 

(5) Among thing* to lie Mreaaed in nodal Mudle* were to he: (<i) The 
ilutlea of the individual. 14 <M the algni flea nee of labor, (c) the position of 
the Kiuperor, and (dl the Importance of being an Internationally minded 
j NMIon and contrlhuting toward world peace.* 1 

At the lower secondary level the planned change as restated from 
a Ministry publication, included the following: 

(1) Social atudlea In the past had included too many generalisations that 
were difficult to teach ; thewe ahould he eliminated. 

j t2l Social Mu die* at the L8S level waa to be articulated with that of the 

elementary arhoo). 

♦ 

' (8) Teaching by the large unit system was to Is* made optional, aud the 

i former social studies course was to l*e hn>ken up Into Its component fields, 

geography (7lh grade), history (8th gradel. politics, economics, and so- 
ciology (Pth grade), with moral education conducted simultaneously In 
all those field* though with no separate course devoted to It. 

(4 1 While working toward world peace and International cooperation, the 
social studies pupil was to hare a strong sense, of '‘responsibility toward 
the Independence and prosperity of the state."** 

Almost immediately after 19M s|)ecialized textbooks on Japanese 
history and geography began to replace social studies textbooks in 
use. Publishers became reluctant to accept books built on the unit 
system, and “problem solving” was deleted from social studies. The 
place where the integrated treatment of social studies continued was 

■ 1 f 

** The 4th grader* studied a unit In bow to obey Government regulation*; tbe 8th grad- 
er* studied bow to eipre** opinions and carry on free discussion. 

*» Ministry of Education, Education In ittt: A nasal Rtport o/ the Ministry o/ Education m 
(Tokyo, tbe Ministry, March 1957), p. «. 

"Ibid., p. 44. 
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in certain specialized teacher education universities which are call?.; 
Gakugei universities. These schools reportedly had difficulty i s 
finding a single social studies text fbr use in their attached school , 
so they used several separate texts as reference books and continue i 
the integrated approach. 

At the upper secondary level the following changes, including 
those in social studies, were introduced with the entering 10th grad;- 
in 1956-57, and were to apply to succeeding entering classes. until 
they would be common to the whole school program. 

(1) The basic principle was that the USS should be an Independent Unit 
training for citizenship, and not merely a feeder for the university. It 
could be terminal. 

(2) The_8chool was to provide new combinations of courses In genertil 
education 'which would be uniform for all students In the first year, with 
specialization according to aptitude beginning with the second year. At 

, that point the student would choose between different currlculums, not 
l>etween different courses. This would cut down greatly on the number of 
elective courses (formerly 47 out of 85 credits) in order to Improve the 
quality of the students' preparation fof the university examinations. 

(3) Vocational courses were to be made more effective, to fill the growing 
need for technicians. 

(4) General social studies, formerly required, and current problems were 
abolished. Now the student Is required to take civics and 2 out of 8 other 
subjects, Japanese history, world history, and cultural geography. 

(5) In the general or college preparatory course, 6 credits In art, home- 
malting, and vocations art henceforth required.” 

In late 1957 the Ministry decided to require an hour a week for 
morals education in elementary and LSS beginning with the new 
school year in the spring of 1958. Marks were not required and 
there was no prescribed textbook. The Shizuoka Prefectural Board 
initiated its program in its LSS on December 1, 1957. Topics in- 
cluded etiquette, social behavior between the sexes, general human 
relations, and conduct in the community.' Educators are making 
various suggestions on content. Some syggest that morals teaching 
utilize the children's daily experiences and grow out of cooperative 
activity on field trips, play days, and class discussions. 

In elementary schools one often sees mottoes in artistic callig- 
raphy. In the spring of 1957 in Nagata Elementary School in 
Tokyo a motto read : “Be sincere, good, strong, truthful ohildren.' 1 
At Sbirakawa Elementary School a motto rq|d: “Be strong, be 
upright, be cheerful,” and each classroom displa^thejpfogram of 
the week which then was: “To take ciAre of thy/WPer beds and- 
give cleanliness and order to the classj^ftpi.’* JSc/ial studies classes 
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ften display on the wnll above the teachers desk an illustrated 
nme-hrte chart of Japanese history from ancient days to the present. 

Reportedly, the Ministry plane a revision in the social studies 
urogram to take effect in 1961. At that time separate and system- 
ic treatment of history and geography is scheduled with morals 
'•eing taught ns a morals course. 

Teaching method*.— The answers to the 1955 public opinion poll 
revealed some attitudes toward teaching methods. At that time, 

:>3 percent indicated they preferred a teacher who taught and guided 
in detail; 39 percent preferred a teacher who encouraged students 
(o work on their own. When asked which type of teacher the pres- , 
ent day teachers are, 64 percent of the respondents felt they were 
of the democratic type and 17 percent felt they were of the tradi- 
tional type.** I hose from rural areas were more favorable to the 
postwar education than were those in city areas. 89 

Textbook *.— pie Ministry prepared a bill to place book inspection 
and approval in the hands of Ministry officials. This proposal, as * 
heretofore indicated, was presented as a companion bill to the Min- 
istry proposal for revision of the School Board Law. The School 
Board Law was amended. The textbook proposal was not enacted 
by the Diet. Certain administrative changes were put into effect. 
Chart IX on p. 120 illustrates the present system. 

Textbooks are prepared according to rules established by law. 

.The author or publisher submits the manuscript to the Ministry 
in November or December for authorization to publish. It goes 
through a 3-stage screening tV?det ermine whether or not it meets 
requirements for neutrality in politics and in religion and is in 
harmony with the Fundamental Law of Education. Content is 
judged against curriculum requirements in the appropriate suggested 
.course of study. * 

In the first stage the manuscript is read and evaluated by 3 read- 
ers selected from a panel of MO teachers and subject-matter spe- 
ciulists. Next, the 3 evaluations are reviewed by a staff of 40 text- 
book examiners in the Ministry who approve or disapprove of the 
initial evaluations. To avoid the'risk of pressure being brought 
upon the readers, the identity of the part-time readers and of the 
full-time reviewers is guarded. The readers make anonymous re- 
|>orts on manuscripts. Readers and inspectors are not given the 
°* ^e author or publisher of a manuscript they are reviewing 
The evaluation by the Ministry examiners is presented to a group 
of 80 schol ars, educators, ancT^urnalists called the Textbook Re- 

Motnbaibo. i.t Bri *f Kontnry Kokuohu no Yoron, p. 125 
" Ibid., p. 122. 
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Chart IX. — TntWtk practti fam aatha r ta student . 
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8earch and Authorization Council. .This council is divided into 9 
subject committees under the chairmanship of former Minister of 
Education Teiyu Amano. The council is chosen by the Ministry 
from private citizens. It reports its views to the Minister of Edu- 
cation : Approval, request for revision, or rejection. Some 40 per- 
cent of the manuscripts submitted in 1956-57 were reported to have 
been rejected; others were amended prior to publication. / In the 
latter case, editors were informed orally on points which the screen- 
ed felt should be changed. Books recommended by the council are 
authorized by’ the Minister of Education who lists them in the cata- 
log, of approved books apd sends the list to boards of education in 
the Prefectures. 

Next, sample copies of approved texts are sent to 628 textbook 
exhibit held under the direction of the teacher consultants in public 
schools or libraries throughout the country for a 10-day period in 
early July. To these exhibits come teachers, representatives of 
schools, boards of education, and members of the local or county 
(gun) textbook selection committee. 

Some teachers select their own texts from among those exhibited, 
particularly at the upper secondary level. The dozens of texts of- 
fered in each subject present a selection task. It is estimated that 
about 20 percent of the texts adopted at the elementary and LSS 
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levels are selected by individual teachers or schools. In generl, 
the practice is for selection to be made by a county committee con- 
sisting of members of the board of education, the PTA, and repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession and the school administrator**. 
The Ministry encourages block selection of a textbook series for ti e 
system and parents tend to support this idea since the cost tends to 
be less. 

The competition among textbook publishers has produced a sizable 
variety of textbooks from which to choose. A 6th-grade teacher 
had a choice of 173 books, and there were 80 to 90 texts in the 
social studies for the elementary grades. The variety provided 
opportunity to select books which fit particular local needs. As 
illustrated by the picture on p. 121 textbooks for youngsters are 
attractive. Though the picture is in black and white, the books are 
colorful. The competition among textbook publishers tends to re- 
sult in revisions of texts to keep them nip to date. 

Those selecting books at the local level write an evaluation which 
is forwarded by the municipal board to the prefectural superintend- 
ent of schools who checks with the appropriate teacher consultant 
He then prepares a list which is forwarded to the Ministry by the 
prefectural board of education. The Ministiy tabulates the requests 
from the Nation and places orders with the publishers. The latter 
'are legally bound to see that the books are published and available 
in local bookstores in time for the beginning of the school year in 
April. or 

The Ministry sets a price ceiling for texts. The average text is 
priced at 60 to 70 yen (17 to 20 cents). This sum includes about 
10 percent for the publisher over and above his cost. With somet. 
20 million students to be supplied, textbook publishing represents a 
large business operation. Over 200 million copies of texts are pub- 
lished each year. 40 Over 90 companies are reported to be in the field, 
with 22 of- them publishing over half of the textbooks. The largest 
textbook publisher sells over 30 million copies f year as compared 
to about 6.5 million books sold by the largest general book publish- 
ing firm. 

Textbooks have been reviewed and commented upon by many 
grdups. . In 1953, the Japanese National Commission fqr UNESCO 
surveyed school texts and found them free from National and race 
prejudice, devoting attention to the ways of peace, and devoting 
from 20 to 30 |)ercent ty» foreign countries. The study concluded 
•that post-war social studies textbooks were suitable to the further- 
— ) 

aiMordlDf to th * Japmn July 27, 1M7, the fraud total of textbook* distributed ' 

was 382.7X4,601 la lUe with an a rorage retail price of «7 yea (13 cents) a copy. 
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a nee of international understanding, that they were accurate and 
objective, and that they were somewhat too idealistic in presenting 
self-condemning point of view concerning Japan’s part in World 
War II." 

What does the general public think of the textbooks? In a 1955 
poll taken by the. Cabinet Councillors’ Office, 70 percent judged 
hem to be bright and cheerful and better than in the past, 13 per- 
cent judged them to be “cheap and detestable,” and 17 percent pre- 
sented no opinion. About 57 percent of the respondents knew the 
textbooks were issued on a competitive basis by private publishers; 
the test indicated they thought texts were still compiled by the 
State. The percentage indicating that texts lyere authorized by the 
Government was 34. About half (51 percent) of the parents found 
the variety of texts undesirable because it increased the cost of edu- 
cation and frequent changes meant that textbooks could not be 
passed on to younger brothers and sisters coming up the school lad- 
der. Some 30 percent preferred to hpve the same text used through- 
out the country; 77 percent wanted all schools in the same commu- 
nity to adopt the same text. 4 * 

“ National CommlMlon for UNESCO, 8<M of Teethe*** to Jm+m: tut (Tokyo, 

the CommtMtoo. 1M4), p. M (mlmeo.). r 

** 8®* : Mombniho, l.l Set to Kituunt Kakutka no Y*ron, p. 62-64. 
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CHAPTER V 


Higher Education 

TJTIGHER EDUCATION in Japan played its part in helping the 
A A Japanese to transform their Nation from an underdeveloped 
country into a modem State. This chapter first describes the de^* 
velopment of higher institutions — public and private universities 
which offered training for the professions and for leadership in 
other areas, technical institutes and colleges which trained m§n to 
be technicians, and higher schools which offered training in general 
education. Next are presented the changes in structure and pur- 
pose of various institutions and the development of new institutions. 
Finally, higher education is considered as it has developed during 
the present period. (Teacher education; including normal schools, 
though a part of higher education in Japan, is presented separately 
in chapter VI.) 



Initial Modernization Epoch 

ImpaHal Universities 

* 

One of the early steps taken by the Meiji Government in the' 
development of training for leadership was the establishment of a 
university. Tokyo Imperial University was organized in 1877. It 
was based on 2 institutions dating from the previous or feudal 
period, Kaisei Gakko and the Tokyo Medical College. The univer- 
sity had 4 departments: Law, science, literature, and— on a sepa- 
rate campus— medicine. The student body totaled 1,750 (710 in the 
first 3 departments and 1,040 in medicine) ; the faculty included 56 
Japanese and 35 foreigners or a total of 91. 1 

.Originally structured on the model of the, “amalgamated college” 

> Dwartamt of MmoUob j/TWh Annul Mepnrt nj tk , MtnUtnr «/ KAnontion /.r tkt , 
Tm$h Tmr • t MnW (ale) (1S77). (Tokyo, tho Batfutrat, 1STS), p. 1S-1S. 
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of that era in the IT. S.,*. this university was reorganized in 188 > 
on the German pattern. Article I of the Imperial University Ordi- 
t nance of 1886, drafted by Mori, states: 

The Imperial University shall hare for Its objects, the teaching of aucn 
arte and sciences as are required for the purposes of the State, and the 
prosecution of original Investigations in such arts and sciences . 1 

Tokyo Imperial University, which served as * model for succeeding 
Imperial universities, was State-established, supported, and con 
trolled. lake the German universities, the Imperial universities 
centers for scientific research. Professors bad a dual role- 
research and teaching — and they nominated persons for the pres- 
idency and certain of the chairs. Graduates received civil service 
appointments without examination. Tokyo Imperial became the 
training center for officialdQin in the executive (including the diplo- 
matic corps) and judicial branches of Government. 

From 1886 to 1897, Tokyo Imperial University was the only such 
institution. In time there were 9 of these multiple-faculty Impe- 
rial institutions. 4 Tokyo and Kyoto each had 7 faculties: Agri- 
culture, economics, engineering, law, literature, medicine, and science. 

Private Institutions - 

Private institutions were developing at the same time. They 
aimed to make higher education more accessible and emphasized in- 
dividual development, independent management, and academic free- 
dom.. Missionary institutions were concerned with extending their 
religious beliefs. 

Keio Gijuku, commonly called Keio University, had started in 
1858 during the last decade of the Tokugawa Period. 5 Tokyo Sem- 
mon Gakko became Waseda University in 1881.* Both specialized 

• laoif distinguished lenders who contribute to the esrij development of higher 
education la Japan were the following from the United Staten : Outdo F. Verbreh. 
Thitch- American missionary of the Reformed Church, was a teacher o f several Ren to ration 
lenders (1888-78) ; he wan made principal o t Nanho which became Kalael Qanw. gad 
then’ Tojko Imperial University. David Murray was the first Superintendent of Schools 
and Colleges la ths Metjl school system (1878-79). D. B. McCarter spent some SO years 
la education la China aad Japan and was la Japan lg the 18 70’ a. Edward 8. Morse, 
marine aoologtst, brought In Professor Agassis' techniques for factual rese a rc h la 1887. 
William Clark Introduced the Japanese to liberal arts or general education along with 
vocational agriculture at Sapporo Agricultural College la 1870. 

« Department of Education. Ordteoecee, Jfetlfiosrieaa, end /nelrucfloua Re I* tint to 
Jdocsrien (Tokyo, the Department [1887] >. p. 1. 

4 In order of authorisation as Imperial universities, they were: Tokyo, 1880; Kyoto, 
ISfiT ; Kyushu la Fukuoka. ISOS; Hokkaido In Sappoko, ISOS: Tobokq, In Sendai. ISOS; 
Osaka. 1SS1 ; and Nagoya. 1881, and * In the colonies after World War I : Tathoku on 
Formoaa, and KeIJo la Korea. 

• Tuklehi Fukasawa. the founder, taught students to follow hie life motto : “Independ- 
ence and self-respect" 

• Shlgenobo Okuma. the founder, was a fiest oration leader who resigned from Govern- 
ment to lead the opposition P rogres s ive Party. 
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' • tuning for law and authorized students to choose their own 
< mrses. Senshu (1880), Meiji (1881), Nihon (1889), and Hosei 
1889) were founded during the Meiji Period. Several institutions 
v ere founded by Christian missionary groups such as Rikkyo or St. 
Paul’s (Episcopalian) in 1871 in Osaka which moved to Tokyo in 
1912; Doshisha (Congregational) in Kyoto in 1875 which became a 
university in 1912; Jochi Daigaku or Sophia (Roman Catholic) in 
Tokyo in 1913; and the colleges of Aoyama (lakuin (1883), Meiji 
Gakuin (1886), Tohoku Gakuin (1886), and Kansai Galcuin (1888). 
Being affiliated with mission boards which provided funds and sup- 
plied foreign teachers, these institutions were able to specialize in 
English and to prepare their ablest graduates for further study in 
English-speaking countries. In addition to supplying theological 
training of personnel for their own churches, they also trained stu- 
dents in commerce and political science. 


Government Higher Schools 

Government higher schools, started as a part of the first Imperial 
j university, became independent preparatory boarding schools for 
the Imperial universities. 

! The curriculum of the higher schools was of a general education 
type as preparation for specializatipn in the Imperial universities. 
The schools were divided into two departments-^jfterature and sci- 
ence. The first prepared for the social studies and humanities in 
the university; the second for medicine or other branches of the 
sciences. According to the Imperial Ordinance of 1918, the purpose 
of the higher school wgs “completion of higher liberal education for 
males with special emphasis on the cultivation of national morality.” 
from the first higher school attached to Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
i sity, the numbers increased to 4 (regional) in 1886. By 1919 there 
were 8 and by 1941, 32 with 26 of them being Government institu- 
tions. Once accepted the student sometimes led a gay, carefree life' 
until the last year when he crammed for ..university entrance exam- 
inations. Thrdtigh entrance examinations, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was able to adjust the number of entrants to the number of 
openings available in the universities. 

* 

Institutions for Women 

« 

Higher education for women was advocated by Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa and others. The missionaries were the ones who pioneered in 
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this field. Ferris Seminary, founded in Yokohama in 1870 by J. <]. 
Hepburn (first Protestant mediral missionary in Japan)* was the 
first of 43 schools for women founded by missionary societies dur- 
i*4Z I he first '2 decades of the Meiji Period. Mo!f were secondary 
schools; Kobe College and Doshisha Women’s Colley were on the 
higher education level. 

There were other private schools for women. Tsuda English 
College was founded in 1000 by a Japanese graduate of Bryn Mawr. 
It specialized in teaching the Knglish language. In 1904, the Min- 
istry recognized it as a college and in 1006 granted teachers’ certifi- 
cates to its graduates without examination. Tlud same year a 
Japanese woman doctor— Yayoi Yoshioka— founded the Tokyo 
Women's Medical College which received Ministry recognition in 
1920 as a regular medical college. Japan Women's University was 
founded by Jinzo Xarnse in 1001. 

% 

Expansion 


As a result of the sudden expansion of the economy in the days 
following World War I, there was heavy demand for college-trained 
men in industry and commerce. To meet^it the Government opened 
4 new Imperial universities between 1018 and 1040— Keijo (Korea), 
Taihoku (Formosa), Osaka, and Nagoya. The number of new pri- 
vate universities recognized as such by the Government almost 
tripled in the decade after 10*20. as is shown in table 8. 
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The expansion of higher education was stimulated by the 
sage of the University Act (Daigaku Rei) in 1918. For the first 
time private universities as well as public were officially recognized 
as universities. The normal pattern waa that of a consolidated in- 
stitution with multiple faculties, though single faculty institutions 
were recognized as “Government universities.’* 7 Examples of the 


7 ThU torn nanally referred to Ma-InpMtel hutltothna. 
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ugle faculty ty|>e were the (lovermfent Medical. Engineering, or 
i 'ommeRunUniversities. ^ 

The lirlrrequired Imperial universities to have graduate schools 
olaigakuin). These institutions offered |K)8tgni<luHte study with an 
indefinite number of yeurs for the prognuu and under the guidance 
<>f major professors. The work consisted of seminars and inde- 
pendent research without regularly scheduled classes. The candi- 
date then took»a |>osition for a nmnlier of years and continued his 
research and. publication. When there was itgreenient in his depart- 
ment that the quantity and quality of his Scholarly work qualified 
him, he joined the ranks of doctor (hakusfii). 1 

The University Act redefined the pur|>o^e of a university as “the 
teaching of theory and practices neeessaty to the State, and the 
investigation of the principles of knowledge, and at the same time 
. . . the formation of character and the cultivation of the spirit of 
nationalism.* *'" 

i 

Thought Control 


IJj^the 1920 s various movements were occurring. In 1923, there 
Were communist student organizations in Japan which \united to 
form the Students* Society for the Study of Social Science^ It car- 
ried on its activities until it was abolished in 1928. 

By the 1930 s thought control was affecting educational institu- 
tion* in Japan. In higher institutions, the deans of the compo- 
nent faculties were the principal officials assigned to directing 
thought. They were empowered to censor and control student pub- 
lications, watch' over meeting and club activities, promote- patriotic 
lectures, select booka for the library, issue fists of approved and 
forbidden reading matter, control research institutes, promote stu- 
dent welfare, and administer discipline. A school would be divided 
into groups of 20 to 30 students with each group under a coaching 
teacher responsible for moral training and for acting as a sort of 
guarantor of their conduct and behavior.” Students who did not 
follow the approved pattern of thought could be imprisoned or kept 
under surveillance or put into special classes. 

Throughout the prewar period, teaching methods at higher insti- 
tutions almost exclusively included the lecture and memorization of 

• * •*< la Piwat Day Japan. op« •/ tkt 

ffawat* *<ma4al Caa/#rraco •/ tk* WarW Feiirmllem a/ IdaeaHoa Aaaactetlaaa; Tokyo. 
Upm, Aapsat *-r. IMT (Tokyo, Japaaoao Macatloa AaaorfaUoa. World Coaferoaco Coaa- 
•Uttaa. laiai. roL IV. p. 10T-10S. 

* ®*parteaat of BdacaUoa, A OaatraJ la rvrp if MaaaM oa 4a J* paa (Tokyo, tba Deport- 
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lecture materials by students. Teacher-student relations were foi 
mal. Library work was limited. University lectures usually we»<s^ 
single 2-hour sessions each week witln^tudents taking a large num- 
ber of courses. 

The Imperial universities were organised according to the chair 
system with the number of chairs being fixed by Imperial deem. 
A particular chair in a certain subject consisted of a senior profes- 
sor with, an assistant professor and two or more instructors or as- 
sistants and other subordinates under him. The chair system com 
pnrtmentalized tire .university into independent groups often com 
|)eting for budget, office and Ijbrary space, U>oks, and laboratory 
equipment. Competition among scholars tended to keep them from 
sharing their knowledge or making their individual research avail ' 
able to their colleagues. Meetings of over a hundred learned socie 
ties — the usual academic market-place of ideas— were formal. 

Enrollment climbed as the member of higher educational insti- 
tutions expanded. Between 1920 and 1930 it more than tripled. In 
the M n6rmal year" 1937, some 68 percent of the "Government uni- 
versity students preferred the literary departments (law, literature, 
and economics) to the Scientific (medicine, technology, science, and 
agriculture) ; 85 percent of the private university students were en- 
rolled in the literary departments. The Govemirient attempted to 
^ rectify this imbalance by increasing the number <£ its scientific 
faculties; it did not control the structure or entrance practices of 
private universities. Jhe Government was concerned over white- 
collar unemployment. Whereas 99 percent of the medical, 98 per- 
cent of the technology, and 92 percent of the agricultural graduates 
of Tgkyo Imperial University reportedly found employment in 1937, 
only 38 percent of the literature graduates were able to do so.** 
Since the State needed more scientists at that tjme than it did law- 
yers or literary men, it meant that the university was not ade- 
quately fulfilling its original purpose ns 'defined in the University 
Act — to serve the interests of the State. 

The Ministry had the power to control the national universities — 
plant, staff, curriculum, and finances. It was a virtual Board of 
Regents with policy forming and control functions. In practice, 
much power was left to the individual institutions— especially the 
older ones. In general the president and the university council of 
• an Imperial university governed their own institution. Administra- 
tion and finance were handled by a staff of non-academics (secre- 
taries and 'clerks) under the nominal supervision of the president. 


*• am. »p. elt. rol. IV. p. na-is. 
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By the turn of the century faculties had won the right to nomi- 
nate candidates for president and for deans of faculties. Though 
in 1938 the Minister of Education tried to discontinue this practice, 
'he universities persisted, calling their practice a “recommendation,*’ 
not an “election.** 

Private universities operated under the Ministry but had their 
own board of councillors (alumni and faculty representatives) for 
finance and their own board of directors (president and deans) for 
policy decisions and appointments. 

Despite almost complete absence of research in the secia) sciences, 
active programs existed in the naturaL and physical sciences. The 
quality of higher education in these latter sciences placed Japanese 
universities in the front ranks of world scholarship in such Helds. 


tradition of German-type scholarship. The 1*. $. Education Mis- 
sion advocated: an increased number of universities, general edu- 
cation as a part of every students program to provide a broader 
humanistic background, freedom of the universities from Govem- 


but the Japanese Education^ form Council made up for this omis- 
I sion later. 

JERC concluded that the varied types if ugher educational in- 
stitutions should be replaced by a simplified 4-year university based 
on 6 years of secondary education. Besides altering drastically the 
, structure and offerings of the some 600 technical colleges, normal 
v schools, and^ higher schools, the recommendation meant a complete 
reorganization of the Imperial universities. 

This recommendation went to the Ministry and to the Diet and 
resulted in the School Education Law of 1947 providing for a basic 
4-year university following 12 years of loafer education or the 
equivalent. It was to cover the 13th through the 16th year of school- 
ing as compared to the former 3-year university which covered the 
16th through the 17th year. In the case of specialized professional 
subjects such as medicine, the course eould eiQeed 4 years. The 
multiple-faculty university f was made standard) single-faculty in- 
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The university in Japan was an advaryed institution with its 



the faculties. It did not recommend that the university be articu- 
lated with the 6—3—3 system o^lementary and secondary schooling. 
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stitutions were permitted. The new aim of the university omitted 
any reference to the needs of the State and limited Itself to “teach- 
ing and studying higher learning and technical arts as well as giv- 
ing broad general culture and developing the intellectual, moral, and 
practical abilities.” The university might have a postgraduate 
course, graduate schools, and special courses of 1-year or more, ns 
well as research institutes. Evening classes and ertterfsion.work also 
Were authorized. All USS students were to. be eligible to take 
examinations for admission. . \ 

The School Education Eaw provided that the three categori«5<of 
universities — national, public ( prefectural or municipal), and private 
— were to be under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education; 
but the latter's control over .the operation of individual institutions 
was reduced. The autonomy of all universities, and particularly 
that of private institutions, was increased. 

Decentralization of Ministry control.— Chartering of the new uni- 
versities was the legal prerogative of the Ministry. It set up an 
advisory University Chartering Committee with a membership of 
45— of which 23 were chosen by the Ministry and 22 were recom- 
mended by the University Accreditation Association. The Minis- 
try retained technical control over the operations. The function of 
the committee was to inspect applicant institutions and ft decide 
whether or not they met the minimum requirements formulated by 
the University Accreditation Association. Immediate postwar con- 
ditions were such that the Chartering Committee had to be gener- 
ous in judging many institutions, granting them provisional char- 
ters on the assumption that they might be able to meet the minimum 
standards ini 2—5, years. Another factor to be taken into account 
•was the pressure to provide accommodations for all the students 
desiring higher education. The Asahi Shimhun correspondent' at 
the Ministry wrote at the time: 

While the principle of “one university In each prefecture” affirmed by 
the Education Ministry Is welcomed locally In the Interest of decentrali- 
sation of higher education, it cannot be denied that shoddy educational 
institutions have mushroomed in the prefectures under the name of uni- 
versities, through mechanical amalgamation of normal schools and col- 
leges. “ 

The U. S. Education Mission had recommended that “except for 
examining the qualifications of a proposed institution before it is 
permitted to open its doors, and assuring that these initial require- 
ments are met, the Government agency should have practically no 

" t,h ***ru Bhlrai In To. May 1040. as translated In : Anted Translator and InteVpretrr , 
Section, Higher Education and lt» Adminiitration. Publications Analysis No. US. [Tokyo], 
OHQ, 8CAP, My 24, 1940, p. S. 
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> ontrol over institutions of higher learning.” 11 To perform the 
ontinuing duties of accreditation, the Occupation authorities en- 
I ou raged the formation of some sort of private organization similar 

| to that of accrediting agenciesin the U.S. 

| University Accreditation Association.— Prior to the establishment ’ 
nf the Chartering Committee, *a non-governmental group of educa- 
tors representative of 46 prewar universities met in Tokyo in 1647 
to organize an accrediting association witlvthe goal of developing 
standards for universities. They publicly committed themselves to 
Exercising their independence of the Ministry with Regard to stand- 
ards, objectives, and the improvement of higher education in gen- 
eral., Their responsibilities included agreeing on standards for the 
evaluation of university work and on such matters as quality, quan- 
tity, and type of work required for a degree. They sought to 
(level dp standards which would permit each student to have the 
opportunity to get a well-rounded training including general edu- 
cation or liberal arts and professional training. 

Decisions affecting, the direction of higher education were made. 
University work was to be evaluated in terms of units of credit and 
the minimum number of credits for the bachelor’s (gakushi) degree ' 
was set at 124. The proportion of general education in the 4-year 
curriculum was set at about 30 percent. Working with professional 
councils and experts in .various fields, basic curriculums in the tech- 
nical areas were established. Flexible standards for physical plant, , 
faculty, library, and financial structure were set up to take account 
of university autonomy and its particular orientation and of post- 
war conditions. • - . 

On the basis of these standards, the 46 original member univer- 
sities made an examination among themselves. As a result, in July 
) 1952, 36 universities became the first accredited members of the- 

Daigaku Kjjun Kyokai (University Accreditation Association). In ' 
carrying out the task of inspecting, the hundreds of applicant uni- 
versities, the chartering committee cooperated with the accreditation 
association by using the minimum standards set by the association 
as a working basis on which to grant permission for the organiza- 
tion or founding' of new universities. 

Chartering versus accrediting.— The first test was for the academic 
year 1948-49 when 12 institutions — all private — were recommended 
to the Ministry for chartering by the University Chartering Com- 
mittee. The chartering of the national institutions came more 


HKvrt •/ the Unites Stntee BSueotion Ui.oiom to Jmpon (Wa.b )■»«>» 
Ofllc*, 1946), p. 63. (Department of Stair Publication 2579. 
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•slowly, since the problems were more complex* The average Pn 
fecture had 8 diverse Government institutions of higher education - 
some national and some public (prefectural or municipal). Thes* 
specialized, independent institutions at different levels had widely 
different academic standing. They often duplicated course offer- 
ings, administration, and facilities. Several might be clustered in' 
a prefectural capital within walking distance of one another. In 
some cases they were in as many as 4 towns and cities of the 
Prefecture. 

For purposes of efficiency and to equalize educational opportunity, 
it seemed desirable in most Prefectures to consolidate these institu- 
tions into a single national university. Accordingly, the Japanese 
Government passed the National School Establishment Law of May 
1949 1 * by which 249 existing national higher institutions — univer- 
sities, colleges, higher schools, normal schools, and higher technical 
schools were consolidated into 68 national universities, somewhat 
similar to State universities in the U. S. JERC principles governed 
.the establishment of the new institutions; namely, at least 1 national 
university to a Prefecture offering general education and teacher 
education; abolishing of youth normal schools with their facilities 
being used by the new universities; merging of puhlic higher schools 
with the university; naming the university after the Prefecture; 
and recruiting faculty from persons recommended by the units in the 
univei^ity. The law also authorized the continuance of research 
institutes previously attached to constituent institutions. 

By the end of the Occupation, there were 71 national universities, 
33 public (prefectural or municipal), and 117 private universities, for 
a total of 221 institutions of higher learning offering 4-year pro- 
grams. 

According to University Accreditation Association regulations, 
5 years had to elapse from the time a university was chartered before 
the institution was eligible for accreditation, and then the inspection 
and approval was to be granted on an individual faculty basis. 
The association was not interested in minimum standards but in 
improvement — even maximum standards. In the eyes of the public, 
as soon as the University Chartering Committee had recommended 
approval, the university was accredited. To be accredited, however, 
an institution had to apply for membership in the association and 
pay an inspection f$e. In many cases, evaluation by such a private 
group was looked upon as duplication of effort. Though all the 

11 * P ° r text Me : 8CAP f CIS, PQ*t~Wa* Development* in Japanese fftfocofloN (Tokyo, 
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.x-Imperial universities became accreditted members, some of the 
'‘‘her universities did not apply for membership. 

In the case of an unaccredited university, control rests in-the hands 
< t the Ministry. If it wishes to make changes, such as adding 
new courses or employing new teachers or an instructor, it must 
lipply to the chartering committee for permission. 

The voluntary University Accreditation Association continues to 
.vork toward solutions to problems involved in standards for higher 
institutions. 

Junior colleges.— A number of institutions, such as some of the 
former 3-year, technical institutes, did not have facilities to meet 
the minimum standards of the University Chartering Committee 
for 4-year universities and were about to be refused the right to 
open under the new system. Occupation authorities expected such 
institutions to become USS, whereas these institutions preferred to 
operate, at a higher level. One solution seemed to be the junior 
college movement and representatives of such interests favored 
this. Furthermore, there was a demand by some industrialists for 
a 2-year industrial training school similar to the former technical 
institute. Consequently on the advice of JERC, the School Educa- 
tion Law was amended, as heretofore noted, to allow for a “tem- 
porary” system' of 2- and 3-year junior colleges (tanki daigaku). 
Minimum standards were set, and in 1950 the number approved 
totaled 148, many of which were former technical colleges. All 
of the national technical colleges had become 4-year institutions or 
parts thereof; at the outset there were no national junior colleges. 
Educators have been reluctant to recognize the right of junior col- 
*8® graduates to transfer to the 4-year colleges and universities, 
because of their inability to meet the standards of such schools. 

During the 2-year junior college course, the student was required 
to take 62 unite of credit, of which 20 initially were in general 
education and 2 in physical education. The institution was re- 
quired to offer a minimum of 24 credits in the general education 
area, at least 2 courses of 1 year in length in each of 3 fields; namely, 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. To many tech- 
nical colleges specializing in home economics or agriculture, the 
requirement to introduce 6 courses in new fields was considered a 
hardship as they converted to junior colleges. By the end of the 
Occupation, junior colleges numbered 7 National, 81 public (prefec- 
ture! and municipal), and 167 private or a total of 205. 

Financial problems of private school *.— More than half of the 
students at the higher education level in Japan were enrolled in 
pnVate institutions There private colleges and universities usually 
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depended largely on tuition fees for meeting expenses and thus 
vere hard pressed during the reorganization. The Private School 
authorizes the national or local public ‘entity to grant sub- 
sidies, make loans, or transfer or lease property to them under 
favored conditions. With such action, there is a measure of Ministry 
control, such as oyer the establishment or abolition of private schools 
or constituent parts thereof (departments or graduate .schools of 
universities) and the’ right to require reports. 

Women's education , — Among the universities recognized in 1948 
by, the University Chartering Committee were 5 women’s colleges. 
Here was a move toward women’s equality of opportunity at the 
highest educational level. The number of junior colleges and uni- 
versities for women totaled 182 by 1952—98 junior colleges, and- * 
34 universities. The number of women students greatly increased 
not only at these institutions but at all tax -supported higher institu- 
tions (which became coeducational in 1946) though in 1950 only 
9 percent of the total admitted to the latter were women. 

General education . — General education or liberal arts stresses a 
broad and integrated understanding of the cultw^l heritage in 
language, science, social science, and the humanities. It utilizes 
teaching methods calculated to help the student think, improve his 
communication skill, , select and appraise values, and handle new 
experiences. Its fundamental purpose is to provide continuous cul- 
tural nourishment in a ch ang ing society. 

The U. S. Mission noted that in the traditional Japanese univer- 
sity curriculum there wad for the most part, “too little opport uni ty 
for general education, too- early and too narrow a specialization, 
and too great a vocational or professional emphasis. A broader 
humanistic attitude should be cultivated to provide more background 
for free thought and a better foundation on which professional 
j training may be based.” 14 

Accordingly, the University Accreditation Association required 
general education as a part of the minimum standards for accredita- 
tion. As of 1947 it required that 36 out of the total 124 units neces- 
sary for graduation be in the field of general education, 12 units each * 
in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. In 1949 the 
association prepared a handbook of general education explaining 
the concept and purpose, the problems and techniques of instruc- 
tion, and the sample course outlines. It was introduced to repre- 
sentatives of all universities in the country through regional con- 
ferences sponsored jointly by the association and the Ministry. 
Institutions began to introduce it as soon as they could, but the 

** Report of the United Btotee Rducutiou MleeUm to Japen. p 52 . 
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pattern of compartmentalization and specialization left little room 
for it The specialists somewhat reluctantly accepted it as a subje t 
preliminary to their own professiohal subjects — ;not as an integral 
part of a student’s education. General education instructors com- 
plained that laboratory facilities for introductory courses in tl.e 
natural sciences were still insufficient, especially in the new national 
universities, as were books and library facilities for general edu- 
cation. 

The new universities often were comprised of a former higher 
school whose main responsibility had long be^n general education. 
It thus seemed natural that when this unit was made a part of the 
university structure, it was assigned the responsibility for general 
education. The fact that the higher school remained on its own 
separate campus had a tendency to isolate it from the main stream 
of university activity. Many teachers of professional and special- 
ized subjects showed some disapproval of the new subjects in the 
curriculum. General education was considerably under attack as 
. taking up time which was needed to tfajn specialists. 

At the junior college level, the requirement that about a third of 
the curriculum be devoted to general education caused numerous 
ex -technical institute teachers- and industrialists to complain that it 
left no time to teach a trade or prepare a technician properly.’ It 
Was accepted reluctantly as a junior colleger responsibility. 

Examinations . — There were various obstacles to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity at the higher level. Among them were discrim- 
inations on. grounds of sex, social position, preparatory schooling. 
The Ministry took steps to eliminate such obstacles and to “ojjen. 
the door as widely as possible to all young people so that their 
abilities may be judged on equal terms, and measures taken to give 
them equal opportunity for higher education.” 

Examinations were to be based on 3 criteria, which were to be 
given equal weight as far as possible: (1) A scholastic aptitude test 
formulated by the Ministry and given simultaneously throughout 
Japan, (2) an academic achievement test of subject-matter mastery 
to be given by each institution, and (3) an evaluation of the can- 
didate’s secondary school records. A new departure in this scheme 
was the ficholastio aptitude test produced by psychologists attached 
to the Ministry’s National Research Institute of Education and in- 
tended to reveal capacity to do work at the dniversity level. It was 
used initially in 1949 and revised annually thereafter. It was in- 
tended primarily for use by national universities but also waa used 
on a voluntary basis by a number of local- and private universities. • 

Students protested the scholastic aptitude tests. In answer to a 
demand, publishers issued collections of aptitude tests — including 
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t e ones used by the Government— and students pored Over their 
. slants and practiced solving the problems. Because it was felt 
t at students were thus able to prepare for them, the psychologists 
c .anged them each year. Parents and teachers of secondary school 
graduates protested the tests on the grounds either that the results 
correlated closely with those of the academic achievement tests and 
I ence were unnecessary or that they were too difficult and not valid. 
; f ^ not recognize fully the purpose and meaning. The 
Ministry and the universities opposed the tests because they were 
expensjve and troublesome to administer.. The tests were eventually 
abolished, and reliance was again placed on the former factual 
achievement tests. 

The academic achievement test was a subject-matter examination 
given separately by each university. The Ministry now advised the 
universities that they should be so constructed as to be consistent 
with the ciunculum of the new secondary schools taking into ac- 
count the elective system. Universities were cautioned not to test 
rote memory but reasoning power and the ability to apply facts 
to new situations. Objective questions were recommended so as to 

eliminate as far as possible the subjective opinion of the examina- 
tion markers. 

The cumulitive record of the student’s growth and development 
in secondary school was to be weighed equally with the tests; and 
secondary school officials were requested to observe objectivity in 
preparing the record. Besides these tests, the candidate underwent 
a physical examination and a* personal interview, though neither 
was to be a determining factor in his acceptance or rejection unless 

he were found to be physically incapable of carrying out a uni- 
versity program. 

Student life. Student life in the postwar universities was difficult, 
there was great poverty, thousands of good students dropped out 
of school, and some 75 percent needed part-time work. u When 
possible, it took the form of tutoring lower or upper secondary 
students cramming for entrance examinations to the next higher 
ve . For many it was manual work such as delivering papers or 
milk or selling notions in a sidewalk stall. The Ministiy-subsidized 
Student Relief Association aided somewhat in finding work for 
neqdy students. The Government scholarship loans helped; in- 
* °f funds was such that* individual grants were not large 

enough to provide basic necessities. The situation steadily worsened 
from 1946 to 1950, then gradually improved. 

Student^ a ssociation *. — Students accepted the freedoms of the new 

t ,““?**?* !0* tOrm 0oaMU ’ <" J'pm i. Bff mm* 

™ Problem* f* voire* (Tokyo, the Council. 1&50), p. 1I7 4 
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.j Pattern and as students often do, tended to ignore the accompanyir.g ‘ 
responsibilities. Resentful of their plight, they rebelled again t 
constituted authority and the status quo. JERC analyzed the caua a 
' of student unrest in I960 as follows: 

Social conditions sufwequent to the war. Influence of International situs, 
tlons, confusion of thought on the part of students are the fundament il 
causes of these disturbances: hut It cannot be denied that the miserable 
living condition of tW students, reflecting the difficult economic situation 
of the nation, lies In the background of all these troubles. 1 * 

By 1949-50, the All-Japan Federation of Student Self-Government 
Associations, commonly known by its Japanese short form of Zenga- 
• kuren, claimed a membership of half the students on university 
campuses all over the country. With the encouragement and financial 
support of radical groups, it sometimes sponsored student strikes. 

^ The leaders were often jnore like professional agitators than students. 
Some had been expelled: some were non-student agitators capitalizing 
on student unrest. A large number of students showed little disap- 
proval and obeyed orders to demonstrate or remained indifferent. 
Universities took stern counter-measures. 

The May Day violence Of 1952 at the Imperial Palace ground* 
and the flame-bottle campaign against the police in several parts 
of the country in the same year aroused public ire and lost the or- 
ganization much support from university students. The economic 
pressures of job-getting and attitudes of employers not to hire 
radical students served to. moderate student radicalism. The fed- 
eration suffered from internal dissent and outside pressure, but it 
^continued to have an active program and to hold the loyalty of 
thousands of students. 0 

In opposition to the federation, private university authorities in 
Tokyo stimulated their students to form a student self-governing 
association for private schools (shigakuren). Lacking adequate 
funds, it provided little competition to the federation. Other anti- 
communist student groups appeared in Tokyo: none gained a wide I 
following. 

Student personnel nerviees. — The radical stqdent political activ- 
ity resulting in strikes and disruption in the universities as well as ! 
the problems caused by the rnpidly* expanded student population, 
emphasized the need for student guidance. Professional guidance 
and personnel services were a new concept in Japanese higher edu- 
cation. Obstacles to such a service were the fact that there were 
few teachers or professors qualified at the time to serve as guid- 
ance officers. The guidance function previously had been a part of I 

l * Japanese Education Reform Council, op. elt., p. 118. ,, 
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tne university's general affaire department or a non-academic, busi- 
.*», or administrative office. Professors whose academic ndvnnce- 
i.ient depended on research and lecturing skills tended to be un- 
interested in it. 

In the coeducational institutibns particularly, it was clear that 
Mnce the universities had l*en established primarily for men, women 
’-indents needed certain services such as su]>ervised housing. Who 
was to do the counseling A country that had not developed ap- 
plied psychology suddenly needed the services of a host of applied 
‘ psychologists. A prime task was to find and train able and willing 
academic jieople for thin function. 

The Ministry and universities, assisted by specialists from the 
w 1 • S " to ,n ‘ in ix^ple for guidance services. A first step in 

l!48 was the formation of a committee for the study of guidance 
at the university level. Composed of 16 professional men and 
women educators, it met twice weekly for 6 months under the chair- 
manship of a Japanese graduate of a university in the V. S. and 
with the advice of a university dean of women from the U. S. Their 
deliberations resulted in a handbook of guidance at the university 
level which was distributed by the Ministry to universities in Japan. 
It was used as a basic text for a number of institutes for educa- 
tional leadership (IFEL) held in 1049 for as long as 3 months’ 
duration. There was agreement on the three major problems such 
» program faced: (1) Getting acceptance for counseling and guid- 
ance-as a University responsibility, (2) finding qualified personnel, 
nna (3) financing the program. 

A guidance development for women was a 3-month training 
course for advisers of women students limited to women faculty 
members of higher institutions, mostly universities of liberal arts 
and education. Candidates were difficult to' find, since most offices 
-°f 8 * U( lent welfare even in women's colleges were manned by men. 
The Ministry brought together 17 women faculty membere from 
different parts of the country. At the end of the com-se, the group • 
bad produced a book on guidance for women students and organ- 
ized themselves into a National Association of Deans of Women 
Tokyo University gave 12 units of credit t 9 each participant and 2 

of the women were sent*to the V. S. to observe counseling proce- 
dures. 


The Japanese adopted the term student personnel services (SPS), 
to describe these services at a university, including those on ndmis- 
sioryj and credits, counseling, student housing, student financial aid, 
student organizations and activities, student health, faculty advising, 
and administrative organization. On the request of Japanese uni- 
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versities, a series of institutes for student |>ersonnel sendees w ,« 
held during the year 1051-Ag, with the eoo|»eration of the Amerin n 
Council on Education and the C. S. Office of Education. A facul y 
of s)>ecialists went to Japan and worked with a Japanese faculty to 
jfuide institutes in three major regions. Kanto. Kansai. ainflvYushii. 
The participating grotijw consisted of deans of students, chiefs -if 
the new guidance section's, and younger faculty members of univer- 
sities. This program was supplemented by short conferences of ui i- 
versity presidents. * 

The institutes stressed the |K>int that exclusive, tynphasis on aca- 
demic studies is ait insufficient goal for modern institutions of higher 
learning. According to the student |>ersonnel approach, educational 
and personal problems out of class are as important as class prob- 
lems. All resources of the university should be utilized to provide 
educational offerings to assist the student to become a balanced 
personality. 

Members went bqek to their campuses, and later reported de- 
velopments in SPS in more than a hundred universities and col- 
leges, establishment in a number of institutions of regular faculty 
meetings to work out methods of counseling and guidance, intro- 
duction of orientation programs for new students, setting up of 
inde|>endent budgets for SPS. interest among academic professors 
in such services, and an increase in the number of staff members to. 
handle the work. 17 

Courses in SPS were introduced into some academic departments 
and inservice training programs. A regional' and later a National 
Association for Student Personnel Services was formed. At the end 
of the Occupation, institute directors re|>orted a marked increase 
rather than the decrease they ex|>ected in the interest and concern 
Tor SPS. 18 The Student Affairs Section of the Ministry set up a 
system of regional workshops, and ideas of Earlier institutes were 
spread throughout higher educational circles. 

The Present Period 

Major developments in the history of modem Japanese higher 
education may be indicated from two approaches: (1) the prewar 
concentration on research and teaching as a means of training lead- 
ers for the purposes of the State and (2)* the postwar democratic 
emphasis on the individual as the most' important single factor in 

” P. Lloyg. Student Counseling Is Japnn: A Two-Nut ion Project In Higher Kim- 

omttmn ( Minneapolis, Minn., UnlTeralty of Minnesota Press. ISM), p. 181. 
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I e educative process with the university providing an environment 
f r social as well as intellectual growth. This section examines 

t >ese two approaches and the adjustment in the latter e|>oc)i. 

(irneral education problem *.— Professional faculties (esiiecially 

ii I I (fl 111# \ Alll 4 I. # a a 1 .1 • 


uents of view this solution means attending school longer 

limn for those in other fields in order to get degrees. 

As in most countries, classes are overcrowded, and the discussion 
method appropriate to general education is difficult to use.' In 
conversation with the author, one science professor who subscribes 
.to the idea of general education expressed the view that he cannot 
teach -the course because it would braiyl him “a second-rate scholar/’ 
^|e emphasized the need for an adequate budget for general educa- 
tion de|wrtments and -s|>erin lists to teach in them. 

Former President Tadao Vanaibara is credited with giving strong 
sup|s,rt for geiifml education at Tokyo Pniversitv. On the Korn- 
«ba Campus, the university provides 36 units of jreneral education 
for undergraduates in the entire university^ area nu,jon< ‘related 
to < geographic regions for students who wi^to take the 4-year 
university program on that campus. Kyoto TnivenutV has 2 oiin- 
puses devoted to general education. 

Internal tonal Christian l ’ni versity, a private institution chartered 
in 1953 with close connections and support from sources in the IT. S.. 
has a general education program under some of its senior professes. 
It l authorities indicate that the success of the first'graduate* (class 
of 19.5gpui getting positions in coni|»etition with graduates of the 
older institutions, proves the value and efficacy of their non-eram- 
nnng. liberal arts program.?* Other aspects of the program at this 
university include: (1) The use of its own aptitude test for en- 
trants instead of reliance on the achievement test; (2) the highest 
percentage of women students in a coeAioational university— 37 
percent; (3) bilingual instruction with Japanese students taking* 
4<» percent of their work in English; (4) special emphasis on the 
production and use of audiovisual resources; (6) student partici- 
pation in class work and close personal relations with professors for 



engineering) emphasize the fact that the H/ a years taken out for 
g -neral education leaves inadequate time in the 4-year program to 
1'ivpare stiecialistx. As a solution l*..;..„w :... • • 
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guidance purposed; and (6) use of library resources, required rea<l- 
in^for each class, and books available on open shelves in ttye libraiy 
for student use. A dormitory system with resident faculty advisei* 
is a part of campus life. Students needing part-time Work often 
help to maintain the school plant thus earning 36 yen (just under 
10 cents) per hour.^ 

Graduate supply and demand .— In 1057 the Statistics Section of 
the Ministry published a study of the immediate and projected sup- 
ply and demand for university graduates in various fields. See 
table 9 below. It refutes a popular conception that there are too many 
graduates and too many universities, by indicating more positions 
available than university graduates to fill them. ' 
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Table 10 on page 145 throws light on why there continues to be an 
estimated 25 percent 'unemployed among university graduates. In 
general, it indicates an oversupply of graduates in the humanities, in 
homemfSTng apfi nursing, ^nd, after 1959, in education. In law, 
politics, eoonomid^'and commerce there still seem to be more positions 
than people to fill them. It must be remembered, however, that these 
statistics do not necessarily mean that the graduates gained employ- 
ment in the fields for which t^iey were*trained. Many law graduates 
may he eventually employed in business, or they may go into other, 
completely unrelated fields. “ 

As in many other countries, there is a great demand for gradu- 
ates in the fields of agriculture, engineering, medicine, and science. 
In these fields, according to table 11 on page 145 a consistent short- 
age is projected. In agriculture the supply of graduates per year is 
reported as some 1,500 short of the demand, with the situation 
expected to improve slightly over the years. In engineering and 
medicine the shortage is reported as most severe. The table indi- 
cates that Japan needs more than twice as many doctors of medi- 
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cine as are graduated each year; in science the shortage starts wiili 
about a thousand at the beginning of the survey and increases o 
1,347 by 1960-61. . 

Science training , — In attempting a solution to the shortage of 
scientists, the Ministry launched in 1957 a 22.3 billion yen ($61 9 
million) plan to produce 8,000 extra scientists and technologists n 
-fiscal year 1962 by granting scholarships and increasing teaching 
and research facilities and equipment. The iiuinber of graduates 
inder this plan is expected to meet less than half the shortage 
tnerwise predicted at that time. * 

Basic research is dc^e primarily in Government universities. 
Administration costs are such that about half the allotted budget is 
devoted to pure research. r In the new universities some 70 percent 
of the budget goes to salaries and 30 jiercent to the research itself. 

, Other research planning tends to be on a short-time basis. As in 
many countries., although industrial research is advancing rapidly,, 
it oftqfl falls short of meeting the growing demand for new tech- 
nological development. 

Doctor^ degrees .— The long-standing doctor's (hakushi) degree, 
granted only to tfie ablest scholars often after as much as 20 years 
.'.of research and publication, is held in great esteem. Its holders 
take pride in the small number of doctorates granted. They want 
the ybung scholars to prove themselves in research and- publication 
first. Actually, according to a dean interviewed by the author, 
the nppv 3-year doctoral program represents a broader research 
program than the old ; it requires more knowledge about more 
subjects. The former degree represented research in depth and did 
not require breadth of learning. 

The new. doctorate course officially went into .effect in the new 
graduate schools in 1955-56. Few degrees had been' grnnted as of 
early 1958, when the first candidates could have completed their 
courses. There are many taking the course. 

The traditional type of doctor’^ degree is scheduled to be discon- 
tinued after 1961 and, the new degree is to be grnnted after that' 
date. The restriction against graduate students working as, assist- 
ants while they study toward the^Soctorate is claimed to discourage 
many young people. 

Teaching methods . — Since classes are crowded, the lecture method 
is used almost exclusively. Lectures usually are delivered at dic- 
tation speed. Tn graduate seminars, the smaller size permits more 
opportunity for student participation in discussion, planning, or 
leadership. When courses are not completed within the scheduled 
time, students an^xpected to finish their work on their own with- * 
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out guidance and assistance. Courses meet once a week for l>/ 2 to 
2 hours, and a student can take a doiien or more subjects. Since 
attendance is not required, a student sometimes enrolls in *2 courses 
at the same hour and attends lectures alternately, taking both ex- 
aminations at the end. Mimeographed copies of the lectures may 
be purchased in time to prepare for the final examinations or the 
student can borrow notes from a major in the field. 

Libraries — In late 195(5 there were 4(52 libraries reported in the 
221 universities in Japan v containing 23,545,819 books. 21 The old 
established universities have libraries well stocked with books; be- 
cause of the tradition of the library as a storehouse, the books are 
not necessarily accessible to students. Professors and students tend 
to buy books they need. 

a ,n t ebt !? *° ° uy L Doctor of Ubrorleo. Emory Uni- 

If 1MT I m ' ° r * •" b " tanc * of •"<>■» of thl. oect Ion. I*rof«..or Lyle open t port 

Fnr#h 1 # T from the U. 8. In the Library School at Keio Univcrsitv 
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Heads of the university libraries usually are older professors wbo 
have been given the post as an honor and to facilitate their r^sear*- 1 . 
As a rule, they do some teaching in their own subject and may have 
other duties as well. In general, the few trained librarians on the 
staff (such as graduates of the National Library School founded in 
1921 in Veno, Tokyo) concentrate on buying books, building a col- 
lection, and repairing books; 

In general, books are kept in stacks. To obtain them fer use in 
the library, application' ijr made at the loan desk. Under special 
conditmns graduate 'students Writing tjieses may have access to tin* 
stacks. Generally students/jajw notv permitted to charge out books. 

An exception to this picttfse is the new International Christian 
University where students maf check out books for 2 weeks. I(T 
professors use library resources in their teaching; they use no single 
textbook. All require reference reading and encourage the use of 
bibliographies. A trained librarian gives service to the students. 
This library is reported to be a model which is attracting represent- 
atives from soiqe of the great institutions in Tokyo. 

At many universities, there are at'least two main types of branch 
libraries on the campus. First there are those of specialized schools 
such as engineering, law, and medicine, which may be on separate 
campuses of the same university. These libraries nominally are 
under the control of the university librarian; in practice, they oper- 
ate more or less independently. In general, medical libraries have 
organized their materials and made them more readily available to 
students. 

Secondly, there are departmental libraries of the faculties of eco- 
nomics, literature, and the like which are located on the main cam- 
pus, but independent of the main library. They have been built up 
by the faculty concerned from their faculty budget and are for their 
use. By special permission, graduate students in the field may have 
access to them, but regular students do not. They hnve the appear- 
ance of private libraries; holdings are not listed in the main library. 
Over the years many have become large separate libraries, strong 
in historical tradition, and useful to those who hnve access to them. 
Thousands of other books are held permanently in professors’ offices. 

Another type of branch library is the independent campus library. 
In the amalgamation of a number of formerly separate higher insti- 
tutions the individual components of the new university have tended 
to retain their independent library collections. 

There are forces at work which presage chunges in this more or 
less typical pattern. One is the emergence of professionally trained 
librarians— graduates of Keio’s Japan Library School or of library 
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' • K 'h°°l 8 abroad. Though most of them are serving an apprenticeship 
under the scholar-librarian, a few have positions which pennit them 
to change existing library practices. , 

Actording to the Japan Library Association, the acceptance of 
the university library as a necessity to the functioning cff a univer- 
sity depends on the adoption of new teaching methods. Not until 
exclusive use of the lecture method is abandoned in favor of a 
method which requires outside use of reference works will the 
library be looked upon as an essential workshop for students. 22 

Junior college problems . — Some Japanese academicians measure 
the junior college against the 4-year academic universities and com- 
plain of low standards, calling it a “half college.” In practice, the 
junior colleges are said to lack the budget to improve their situation 
with respect to personnel, equipment, and general raising of stand- 
ards. The financial difficulty of the small private junior college in 
\ rurnl ar f n is sported 1 9 be even greater. Some claim that the 
A year Period o£ training is too short to produce good technicians, 
especially when the time is cut down by the requirements in general 
education in spite of the fact that the required units in general 
education were cut in 1952 from 20 units to 12 2 * leaving 24 for 
s|>ecinlized education, 24 for electives, and 2 units for physical 
education. 

Two problems in particular have confronted the. junior colleges: 
(1) Graduate transfer to a regular university and (2) competition 
with the 4-year graduates for positions. Ministry statistics in 1956- 
indicated that only 55 percent of the junior college graduates found 
work, while 79 percent of the 4-year graduates were placed. 24 

Evidence shows that junior college officials in Japan are trying 
to improve these schools anti that they feel the first step is to get 
permanent status for them. They appealed to the Government for 
a revision of the School Education Law. The Ministry handed the 
problem to its Central Education Council. After deliberation the 
council recommended that the junior college be a terminnl voca- 
tional institution similar to the former 3-year technical institute. 

It also recommended lengthening the course to meet the complaint 
of the industrialists and their Jnpan Federation of Employers* 
Associations by allowing the junior college to merge with the USS 
to form a 5- to 6-year institution. 

Though junior college officials are aware of certain dangers in 
returnihg to the old system technical schools, many hold that the 

** Ibid., p. 20. 
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future of the junior college defends on its specializing as a voc:‘ 
tionar trai^ii% school* for middle, grade technicians. 25 They at • 
..hopeful, however, that the 12 touts in general education can he 
retained. The junior colleges of Japan are organized into a Junii r 
College Association to work for higher standards and better statu . 

University administration .— University presidents are nominate.: 
in closed meetings of the University Council, which usually consists oi 
deans of “faculties” (colleges or schools), several representative pro 
fessors from each such faculty, heads of laboratories, the university 
librarian, and the director of the attached hospital if there is one. 
The actual appointment of the president, as of the teachers, is made 
by the Minister of Education, thought the Minister generally follows 
the recommendation of the individual university. Presidents usually 
are appointed for a 4-year term, while deans may be appointed for as 
little as a year. Often presidents are chosen from among the deans 
of their own institutions. Deans are chosen by each Faculty Con- 
ference from among its members. They are directly responsible for 
the administration of their own particular faculty or department 
operating under the supervision of the president. 

The chair system eiists in the older universities; it is not generally 
found in the new T national universities. 2 ® Each professor is virtu- 
ally autonomous; he is not bound by strict conventions regarding 
standards and course pontent. Faculty salaries are in the neighbor- 
hood of 80,000 yen or roughly $80 and up per month — and profes- 
sors may take on extra wjprk to add to their income. 

Many university staff members have studied in workshops and 
institutes sponsored by Occupation authorities; some have visited 
the U. fe. Many scholars have affiliations with scholarly associa- 
tions abroad. v , 

student life. — University entrance for the average student re- 
quires considerable effort; but it js relatively rare for an under- 
graduate to fail because of unsatisfactory work. In other words, 
most of the students yho enter are graduated. Employers ordinar- 
ily do not ask to see a* student's academic record. Employment in 
the larger firms occurs after a competitive examination. 

According to the first student White Paper, submitted to the Min- 
istry in 1956, students at Tokyo and Kyoto Universities suffered 
from financial difficulties and cheerless lives. With tuition at na- 
tional univeisities a standard 9,000 yen ($25) a year, and board 
and room from 6,000 to 7,000 yen ($16.67 to $19.44) a month as of 
1957, the cost^ of going to school ranged from 8,000 to 9,000 yen. 

» Ibid., p. 82. k 
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( *22.22 to $25.00) a month. A wealthy student might spend twice 
a< much. About 60 percent of the Tokyo and Kyoto University 
s' udents work. 27 * Kyoto reported that 30 to 40 percent of its work- 
ing students were ill with respiratory troubles. Students spend from 
3'K) to 400 yen (roughly $1) a month on recreation. University 
recreational facilities are sometimes meager. 

Scholarship aid .— Activities of the Japan Scholarship Society 
evidence the Governments desire to assist young people with the 
cost of a higher education. Needy students recommended by its 
authorities may be exempted from tuition fees as long as they main- 
tain their grades. Others .who need board and room may be given 
fixed sums per month for these items. The Government increased 
the amount granted to this society for loans, though inflation re- 
duced the value of the increase. The distribution of" grants and 
their overall size are indicated in the following figures for the earlv 
post-treaty period : 28 


8 1 u^nts obtaining loan 
University students 
Graduate students 
Teachers college students 

uss 

195t loins 

1954 loans 
$5,900,000 

1.040.000 

1.860.000 
1 07A AAA 

Others 


1|Q|U|UUU 

KAA AAA 




Total 


10,070,000 


Scholarships are given by public and private bodies, foundations, 
and philanthropists, including some wealthy landowners who feel a 
responsibility, as did their ancestors, for the bright youth of their 
domain. The total of all these grant? reportedly came to $2,192,777 
in 1955. Besides these sources, the students organized such groups 
as the Student Livelihood Council, the Federation of All-Japan Co- 
operative Associations, and the Students’ Assistance Society. The 
latter was established for the purpose of finding jobs for needy 
students, and helping them find housing. The annual Govern- 
ment subsidy for this Society amounted to 40 million yen (about 
$llb, 000.00) in 1956-57. Much has been done, and as in countries 
around the world, much remains to be done. 

Student personnel services.— At most universities, guidance of 
some sort exists. At the larger institutions, such as Tokyo, Kyoto, 
and Ochanomizu Universities, and at International Christian Uni- 
versity, it is well supported. There are guidance bureaus at which 
students can obtain help — academic guidance in their choice of 
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studies, health guidance, emotional guidance, vocational guidnn e, 
and guidance regarding housing and part-time work. In most ruial 
universities, there are guidance officers. 

The national units most directly responsible for the growth of 
SPS are the Student Affairs Section of the Bureau of Higher Edu- 
cation and Science of the Ministry and. the National Association for 
Student Personnel Services. These agencies, together with, the ad- 
minist ration of Tokyo University, which offers counseling services 
on its Hongo and Komaba campuses, have taken leadership in pro- 
moting SPS.i In 1955 all .'1 s|>on$ored. and the university was host 
to. an institirle for advanced t mining in studen^ |>ersonnel services 
deveh>i>ed as a followup to the inSfitute^iff 195 1-52. 20 Much had 
been accomplished in the interim. Vocational counseling, with full- 
time consultants, was now legally required on every university cam- 
pus. Greater emphasis was on placement than on counseling 
Trained personnel still were in short supply; 57 of the 222 univer- 
sities had full-time counselors in 1955. 

Stud-ent self -fjoeern went . — The dominant student orpmization is 
the All-Japan Federation of Student Self-Government Associations. 
Following May Day riots in 1952, the Federation l>egan to lose mem- 
bers. As a result, it indicated a changed policy, which included 
looking after the neecis of students, such as for part-time work, 
employment after grugrfation. and other services. l}ut again by 
1956, the Federation Grant back to its earlier policy of making the 
student movement more or less synonymous with political struggle. 
Like many student groups, the. Federation of Student Self-Govern- 
ment Associations is divided into moderates and extremists. Mem- 
bership in the association is usually compulsory. Occasionally there 
have been counter student movements. In general, students are 
reported as showing some increased interest in social activities. 
Sports activities have not become as readily available as in some 
other countries. But as the youth graduate and start earning their 
living, they tend to temper their views, as do youth of most other 
lands. 

3* Ibid. Tbit book It devoted to a deacrlptlon of tbe Inatltute. » 
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CHAPTER VI 


Teacher Education 


- Initial Modernization Epoch 


IMMEDIATELY after publication of the Oakusci (Educational 
A System) in 1872, the beginning of Japan’s modern system of educa- 
tion, the Meiji Government formulated Regulations Concerning 
Institutes for the Training of Officials of Instruction and expatiated 
on the need for a specific educational institution for teachers. 1 Hav- 
ing had no such institutions before, the Govemment modeled the 
normal school after the Western institution. It imported an American 
teacher and ho|»ed the new scheme would tit Japan's needs. The 
first notification to the provinces to recruit students for the normal 
school said, in May 1872: 


The Shlhan <5akko (Normal School) la an Institute for the training of 
elementary m h«M>l teachers. ... It Is an urgent necessity to train teachers 
for elementary education, and as there a reforms l schools In foreign coun- 
tries. the Government would establish a normal school modeled after 
them, employ a foreign teacher, and by letting him teach our students by 
the curricula and methods of their elementary school . . . produce teach- 
ers who are able to set up curricula and methods for our elementary 
schools.* 


In September 1872 the normal school was opened in the building 
of the Shoheiko tp Tokyo, a school founded by the Shogimate where 
Japanese and Chinese literature had been taught. It admitted 54 
men students of fairly advanced age and sufficient knowledge to 
qualify them as teachers. Nobusumi Morokuzu was appointed di- 
rector atid Marion M. Scott, a Californian, was the first foreign 
teacher. Students were divided into a lower and an upper section.. 
Scott taught the upper or more advanced groups, 'using elementary * 
school textb oojcs from the U. S. such as Willson’s Readers and Quack- 


H ' U - Tkr lining of Teacher, in Japan: A Historical Survey, Itsu Makl, 
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enbos* English ( trammer , which had been used in California scho< !s 
since 1863.* The upper section then taught v the lower section, f< I- 

• lowing the Areign methods of “collective teaching’’— a differed 
method from the practice of individual instruction by which th* y 
had been taught since feudal times. 

This sort of practice teaching proved to be unnatural. In tie 
following year (1873) an eleinentnry schciibk was annexed to ti e* 
normal school and thus began the use of laboratory schools, called 
attached schools, as a part of the teacher-education programs. The 
normal school was divided later that year into a section on teaching 
methods and one on subject -mat ter content to be taught ia the ele- 
mentary school. The student could complete Jnrth sections in 2 years. 

In 1873 normal schools were founded in Osaka and Sendai, the 
latter called Miyagi Normal. Graduates were in demand as teach- 
ers in the local normal schools «ts well as in the ptiblic elementary j 
schools. By this time^ middle schools were springing up in the 
provinces and needed teachers so Tokyo Normal started a middle 

• school teachers course, which later became 3i/» years long. Thus was 
established the basis for Tokyo Higher Normal School which spe- 
cialized in training teachers for normal and secondary schools. 

In the meantime, in the 7 collegiate districts (reduced from 8 yi 
18J3) normal schools were set up on the model of the Tokyo Normal 
,♦ School. All were National Government institutions. Prefectural 
Governments began to establish prefectural normal schools’ pat- 
terned after the 7 National Government schools, in order to train | 
teachers for the elementary schools set up under the code of 1872. Two 
years after the first normal school was established, Japan had a total 
of 53 normal school^ with 292 teachers and 5,072 students. 4 In 1877- 

• 78 the Government closed its regional normal schools, granted a 
subsidy to the Prefectures, and turned over the responsibility of 
educating elementary school teachers to them. 

On the advice of 'David Murray and his co-worker Fujimaro 
Tanaka, the Government decided to promote teacher education for 
women and to encourage the use of women as teachers. Tokyo 
Women's Normal School was founded in 1874. The object of tne 
school was “the training of persons who should be responsible for 

. the education of the young.” It started with 74 girls and a course 
of study extending qyer a period of 5 years. In 1876, an attached i 
kindergarten (the first to be established by the Government) and in | 
1877 an attached elementary school ^were added for practice teach- 

* See : California Teacher, 1 :^8. July ISM. TheKeitn mere a]no uifd by Outdo Verberk 
In bit teaching at Nanko In Tokyo from 1870 to 7873. 

4 Hlta, op. dt. p. IS. J , | 
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i )g. The Tokyo Women's Normal School, like the Men’s Normal, 
h ‘tved as a model for similar institutions in the Prefectures. 

In the decentralization of school control attempted by Tanaka in 
JS79, some normal schools were closed for a short time. 8 In the 
i •‘centralization of 1880, the Government required each Prefecture 
to have a normal school. Tokyo Normal School was to specialize 
in research in the latest foreign methods of teacher education and 
to disseminate its findings through prefecturnl normal schools for 
application in the schools of the Nation. 

The new ideas absorbed by the young teacher-educators, Isawa 
and I akamine, from their study abroad were Pestalozzian. Accord- 
ing to .one historian, “the remarkable progress that has since been 
achieved both in the theory and practice of our elementary education 
is largely due to the unstinted efforts of these two teachers.® 
Representatives from each of the Prefectures were invited io 
Tokyo Normal in 1882 and studied the new Pestalozzian methods 
for ay ear, carrying them back to the 80 normal schools in opera- 
tion in 1883 and theoretically to all^the schools of the country, 
rims was the idea of a child-centered curriculum introduced into 
Japan. In the meantime, normal schools increased so rapidly and 
diversely that the Ministry decided to standardize them. Based on 
the cardinal idea of loyalty to the Kmperor nnd filial piety, stu- 
dents were ,t<f take a standard curriculum, including morals, read- 
ing, calligraphy, mathematics, geography, history, physics, educa- 
tion, school management, practice teaching, and singing and gym- 
nastics. • 

With th<f German-inspired trend in education in 1886, changes 
were made in normal school education. Stress was laid on military 
discipline and moral and,physical training. Students in the higher 
normal were given State scholarships covering expenses. Those in 
prefer! oral normals were supported by the respective Prefectural 
Governments. In return, graduates were required to teach for 
approximately 10 ye^rs. 

Thus the teacher-education system was established which remained 
through the nationalist period. Students were said to have been 
impressed with the fact that as teachers they would be performing 
an important function for the State, to which they owed a duty # 
The first article of the Imperial Ordinance on Normal Schobls of 
1886 read: 

«r v ^ 

Normal Schools are Institutions in which persons are trained as teachers. 


• According to, Ministry figure* * supplied by Professor Toshlo Kumurrn. there were 87 
normal school* in 1878; 74 In 1880; 88 In 1881. and 78 In 1882. 

• Hits, op. dt.. p. 20. * 
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Special care ahall be takeo to so train pupils as to develop in them t e 
characteristics of obedience, sympathy, and dignity. 1 

The program of moral training, military drill, and national^ n 
produced a sense of solidarity among the student population. Ar- 
cording to neve regulations, teachers and headmasters of middle and 
higher middle schools (called higher schools after 1894) were to l* 
recruited from among graduates of tl(e university on wltom teach- 
ers' certificates weie conferred without special professional training 
or examination; teacher^ and tliiectors of ordinary normal schools 
were to be chosen Shun higher normal school graduates; and teach- 
ers and principals of elementary or higher elementary schools were 
lequired to be graduates of an ordinary normal school. This plan 
constituted a 2-track system for teachers similar to that in France. 
For the academic secondary schools normal school training was not 
considered necessary — only subject-matter s|>ecializat ion; for ele- 
mentary or normal school teaching, it was necessary to go through 
the now separate normal school track. 

It is said that Emperor Meiji, in recognition of the importance 
of teachers to the State, intended to announce the hn/tcrial Rescript 
on Education during a Visit to Tokyo Higher Normal School but 
that illness prevented him from doing so." With the handing down 
of the Imperial Rescript in 1890, the guiding principle of teacher 
education — loyalty tb the Emperor and the State — became fixed. 

Over the years, both the men's and women's higher normal schools 
raised (heir standards and prepared teachers exclusively for sec- 
ondary and normal schools rather than elementally. 

Consequent to the economic and political expansion produced by 
Japan's victorfes in the Sino-Japanese (1894-95) and the Russo* 
Japanese (1904-05) Wars, there was a rise in the |>ercentuge of 
attendance in the 4-year compulsory school until 98 |>ercent of all 
children' aged 6 to 10 were rej>orted to be in school by 19.06. The 
number of middle schools more than doubled and girls' high schools 
increased sixfold. Secondary' level technical institutes burgeoned. 

This expansion made new demands' on teacher education. Prei 
fectures were required by the Government to establish at least 2 
normal schools — a 4 -year school for men, and a 3-year school for 
womem The minimum number of normal school students >vas fippd 
by Imperial Ordinance. The central Government required nomial 
school directors to be appointed by the Emperor *011 recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Education. Normal school directors were 

1 

7 Department of Education. Ordinance*, Notification *, and Infraction* delating to Kda- 
cation (Tokyo, the Department [1887]). p. 7. 
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nus subject to supervision and control by both the Governor and 
tiie Minister. 

In order further to meet the demands for normal and secondary 
school teachers and administrator*, a new higher normal was opened 
ii. Hiroshima in 1902 and ff provisional training Institutes were 
aitached to Tokyo Imperial University and several higher schools. 
The latter admitted graduates of normal, middle, and girls' high 
M hool for a 2-year accelerated teacher-education course. A Women's 
Higher Normal was opened in Nara in 1908, modeled after the pio- 
neer institution in Tokyo. 

Prosperity attendant upon World War I brought increased ex- 
pansion of education. Progressive education gained some |mpular- 
ity. Normal schools and professional groups eager to, learn the 
latest ideas brought in John Dewey, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
mid ex|N>nents of the Dalton and Winnelka plans to lecture to 
teachers. The higher normal schools, and particularly the two 
universities of literature and science, became centers of such edu- 
cational philosophy and practice. 

In the early 1920's a number of Japanese educators developed 
new theories of education based on the "philosophy of John Dewey. 
They indicate the modern educational thinking that was prevalent 
alHiut a generation before the advent of the so-called “new educa- 
tion after World War II. Eight of these theories and their fonnu- 
lators became well-known: 

1. Self-study — Nnpalchl Hlpuchl 

2. Child-centered activity— Kfyomaru Knno 

3. Freedom in education— Klshlye Tezuka 

4. Interest— Melklcbl Ohlha 

3. Creativity — Klnshlchl Iiihrv 

6. Dynamic — HelJI Ollcawa 

7. Fidurntlon of the whole child — Kunlyoshi Ohara 

8. Literature and art appreciation — Shin KiiIskiiiiiI' 

In 1917 the conservative Ministry, concerned at the threat of for- 
eign ideas, appointed a special council to investigate. This council 
in 1919 produced a series of resolutions which it submitted to the 
Ministry and which were the basis for subsequent policy. Regard- 
ing teacher education* they provided that furt her ^efforts be made 
toward the formation of character befitting teachers and the culti- 
vation of love of country and loyalty to the E»t»|>eror. Salaries of 
normal and higher normal .school teachers weie to lie rirised and 
their moral welfare promoted. Postgraduate courses were to be 
|H»rmnuent) y provided at higher normal schools and facilities for 

» Hldeo Aokl, The Effect of American Ittax on Japanene HI K lier Education. < Stanford 
Calif.. Stanford I’nlveraltj, 1957). p. 22. (Unpubllabed doctoral dlaaerlation.t 
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education research were to be afforded. Finally, a course in eduo 
tion was to be instituted in the faculty of literature at an Imperi I 
university. 10 * - 

This |>eriod, which produced the Universities Act of 1918. was i 
time when higher education in Japan came of age. The im|>ortani<> 
of resea re h in professional education was recognized. Practif 
teaching was developed. Each normal school had an attached el« 
men t ary or middle school for observation or student -teaching unde 
a critic teacher or administrator. Teaching technique, requiring 
participation bv the children, was practise<l in a number of .schools 
The postgraduate schools of Tokyo Higher Normal and Hiroshima 
Higher Normal were raised to 3-year single-faculty universities of 
literature and science, with higher normal schools under the same 
administration loosely attached to them. This action placed* teacher 
education on the graduate level with a possible 2 to A years of 
j»ostgraduate study and, elevated the whole normal school program. 
Tokyo Imperial University had courses iji educational jwychology. 
history of education, aMd philosophy of education. It also had an 
attached middle school for practice teaching. Education hod Ixen 
professions lized, and more liberal ideas of education were planted 
which later were suppressed but never quite destroyed. 



Wartime Epoch ' 

• * 

In 1943, regular normal schoqls were officially raised from sec- 
ondary to college level. This sort of elevation to higher level by 
Ministry fiat was an ‘example of what the Japanese call yumei 
mujitsu (the name but not the reality). By 1945 there were higher 
normals in Tokyo and Hiroshima (attached to the University of 
Literature and Arts), at Nara (women), Kanazawa (men). Okazaki 
(men), and Hiroshima (women), the last three funded during the 
war. In 1943, the Government, seeking increased control of the pre- 
fecjural normal schools, placed them directly under the Ministry. 

By 1944, there was a reported total of 136 teacher-education insti- 
tutions with 77,000 students. , 

For about two generations instructions for normal- schools stu- 
dents were that they “must be trained in habits of strict obedience 
to commands and instructions of superiors, and of correctness in 
their behavior and speech.” * 11 The regulations for higher normal 
schools in 1943 indicated that “the essence of the national entity must 

10 Hitn, op. elt. p. 88-9. 

11 Baron Dal ro Ini KJkocbl, Japanese Education (London, lobn Murray, 1909), p. 28k 
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t » clarified, and together with a realization of the Empire’s Mis- 
s on. a keen consciousness of loyalty must be fostered, and leadership 
t aining for national accomplishments stressed . . . instilling in the 
student a fervent interest in the teaching profession, faith in the 
mtional entity, and in Imperial administrative policies.” 1 * Such 
was the background in brief of the education of some 1400,000 
teachers at the beginning of the Democratization Epoch. 

« ’ «• 

Democratization Epoch 

* ’ r 

a r . 

Th# Early Period 



From the allied Occupation point of view teacher education needed 
redirection. The U. S. Education Mission recommended that; 
Normal schools be reorganized on the 4-year college level, allowing 
for a ‘2-year preparation for elementary school teachers when nec- 
essary to provide enough teachers in time of shortage; normal school 
famines be free to determine curriculum changes without direction 
frdn Government officials except for maintenance of general stand- 
ards; the curriculum emphasize liberal arts, the study of children, 
and home and school relationships; and it provide adequately for 
obsen at ion, participation, and student teaching. It recommended 
that universities offer professional education for prospective teachers 
and a broad general education as well as ample subject-matter 
content. In addition, universities were to promote research, exert 
educational leadership, and offer advanced study and professional 
training for administrators, su|>ercisoi>. and ex|>erienced teachers. 

The higher normal schools and universities of literature and- 
science, particularly in the Tokyo area, seemed to lie the logical 
leaders in a reform of teacher education. Some of the representa- 
tives of newer educational philosophy of the 1920’s were still active 
in these institutions and came forward, identifying themselves as 
Pestalozzians, or advocates of the Dalton plan or other such 
movements. 

From the end of 1946 and with the assistance of Occupation au- 
thorities, joint curriculum committees of the mens and women’s 
higher normals in Tokyo developed modern curriculum® suited to 
their needs. These curriculums were put into effect in April 1947. 


'* 8CAP. CIE. Education la the Xrtc Japan [Tokyo, GHQ. 1948), rol. t. p. 285. 

13 For fuller treatment of tfirhrr education under the Occupation, aee * 8CAP CIB 
Education in the Sew Japan, rol. I. p. 281-98. and Pott-War Development, la Japanete 
Education (Tokyo. GHQ. 1852), rol. I, p. .249-83. from which much of thla wet Ion | a drawn. 
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This action stimulated the other five higher normals to take similar 
action. 

Later the same vear^Tokyo University of Literature and Scienre 
recognized its re^oilsibilities for leadership and with Occupatir i 
assistance started a new type of part-time inservice program — a 
series of postgraduate seminars in education — to meet the needs of 
school administrators, supervisors, and professors of education an 1 
psychology in'the*Tokyo area. . 

The normal schools were early assigned by the Ministry to assist, 
in orienting teachers at the elementary and secondary levels in 
educational philosophy and in introducing new ^vethpds, curriculums, 
and tfxts. This responsibility for inservice trainijrg was theirs until 
1940 when boards of education were established and teacher con- 
sultants were trained to tnke ovCr at the local level. The leadership 
qf this program was the responsibility of the Normal School Section 
of the Ministry. * 

. “Short session” courses lasting 10 days (usually in summer) were 
one of the major inservice training programs for the teachers and- 
principals of Japan. They were carried out by the normal schools 

• and the Ministry, aided by CIE and Military Government educa- 
tion personnel? The first ones were held in 1947 find included a 
9tudy of general principles of education, .educational psychology* 
problems of administration, student organization, methods of teach- 
ing, and pupil guidance. In order to train, instructors-dor so vast 
a project, conferences were held in 7*rpgions of , the Natiort, and a 
national leadership training conference was hel^in Tokyo to* train 
instructors of upper secondary personnel. Sessions convened not 
only in teacher-education schools but in many elementary and se<^ 

V ondary schools throughout the Prefectures, usually in about 10 dif- 
ferent places in each Prefecture. 

In 6 years virtually aU oL the more than 600 thousand teachers 
had participated in thesB courses. Given under difficult circum- 
stances, they were attended by teachers who traveled for hours on 
crowded trains carrying the tiny ration of dry rice that had to last 
for- the duration of the session. ^On arrival, they dunmed their 
ration in a large tub at the entrance to the auditorium. When 

• cooked, it was to feed the assemblage. ?Th^r«eac, d.Sces wrpest- 

ness in learning were deeply impressive to obsereifs. > if 

Jn Southern Japan a group of .former experpfrf^fal^iBfetils (most 
of them attached to "normal schools) requested help from Military 
Government education officers in organising democratic pit) grams 
in their schools, 'they took the name of Try-Out Schools since ' 
each tried out a specific modem .practice, then invited other schools 

. in to see how it worked- ^h®y chose to specialize' in such ^ 
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democratic administration, teacher reeducation, PTA’s, student cov- 
r nment, health education, coeducation, guidance, and the community 

■ h \°!i l n - due course * he y had °Pen house for other teachers and 
rivited their schools to become try-out schools and join the Try-Out 

\ C h.°° Association. The applicant school had to demonstrate staff 
desire to participate in the development of democratic procedures 
- r d H . addlt,on ’ s T how e J lde «ee of progress already made and plans 
. ' ,r ’f UtU . re ‘ (In 19 f Try-Out School Association celebrated 
1 s i anniversary and published a book describing the accomplish- 
ments of member schools.) ' 1 

Another step in promoting reorganization of teacher education 
\uis the holding of a National Teacher Education Workshop during 
the summer of 1947. Representatives from 76 teacher-education 
institutions came to Tokyo’fqr a 26-day workshop under the auspices 
.of Tokyo University, financed by the Ministry, and assisted by 
UL education personnel, ^embers of disparate groups-university 
and normal sch<x>l teasers, public and private school representatives, 
and Ministry officials— who had not worked together before found 
they had common interests and problems. One dean remarked that 
an affinity was established between psychology and pedagogy, two 
faculties which should advance abreast, but which unfortunately were 
not speaking acquaintances previously.-” 14 

As a rtsult of the workshop, request came from all regions of 
Japan for Similar 1-week workshops. No funds were available from- 
the national budget, so locql groups representing the various teacher., 
education institutions of the area planned and paid for them out 
of their own funds. The chief of the normal school section of the 
Ministry, accompanied by the adviser on teacher training in CIE 

' frlm as e ?° f . ™ gl ° naI w ? rksho PS which drew representatives 
from 38 of the 46 Prefectures. These workshops were Japanese, • 
initiated and Japanese-directed. ’ 

Soon various- organizations (such as professional associations in 
teacher education, regional sttidy. groups set up aftpr the workshops, 
normal schools, and attached schools) were producing research and 
sharing their new programs. Monthly magazines on specialized 
education with such titles as Child Study , , Guidance., School and 
Society and The New School , edited by professors jn teacher-educa- ’ 
tion institutions, made their appearance, and commanded a reading 
public of from \P00 to 16,000 each. , . ' K 

The School Education taw of 1947 provided for a single 4-year 
university: to replace the' many prewar types. The 140 teacher- 
edueation i nsWtutions m existence at that time were, with the ex-( 

M 8CAP, CIB, Education tn the New Japan, vol. I, if. 295. * - ' 
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ception of the 7 higher normal schools and the 2 literature an I 
science universities, primarily of the junior college type. Thf • 
were faced with the choice of uniting with other institutions 4 » 
become independent 4-year institutions or being designated as mis 
cellaneous schools. (The choice of becoming a 2-year junior college 
under the new system was not open to them until 2 years later when 
junior colleges were authorized by law.) As a result, the forme 
teacher-education institutions attempted^ become 4-year univei 
* sities. * 

They were examined by an inspection team of the University 
Chartering Committee between September 1948 and January 1949 
and, though their petitions for university stdtus were approved 
specific conditions were attached in almosTall caass. Since prac- 
tically no money for raising standards was available, they were 
caught in the pinch of trying to become universities without having 
adeqhate resources in staff, plant, and equipment. A 2-year course 
- was provided as a temporary measure to cope with the sudden 
demand for teachers; it lacked status and was not popular. 

Many regular normal school professors themselves opposed amal- 
gamation because of not being generally as well prepared as were 
university staff members. In December 1947, a Ministry survey re- 
vealed that about 49 percent of them were university graduates. 
Conversely, many university-trained professors were reluctant to 
welcome the normal school teachers to their staff. 

The National School Establishment Law of May 1949' specifically 
provided for teacher Education in 51 of the. 71 authorized national' 
universities. At leo&t one university in each Prefecture had to have 
a 4-year program of teacher education “for both men and women. 
All but 3 of the former teacher-education institutes Were incor- 
•' - P° rated into the 51 national universities, which meant that some- 
times an institution would have several types of former normal 
schools of varying quality. The former yoqjh normal scliopls, 'bne 
of which existed in each Prefecture, became parts of the agriculture 

.or education faculties or the vocational department of the univer- 
sities. - < - ■ 

Several types of teacher education were developed: (1) Faculties 
of education (similar to the school or college of education in the 
U. S.)* were authorized in the ‘25 mifttiple-f acuity universities, 
(2) faculties of liberal arts and education (gakugei) were estab- 
lished m 19 universities, iji which a former normal school was made 
responsible for both the general education and professional educa- 
tion, (3) 7 single-faculty universities of liberal arts and education 
"were formed exclusively from- prewar regular normal and youth . 
normal schools to specialize in teacher education (similar to teachers 
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° He ^ ! ?• , U ‘ S J [ and a high-level University of Education 

as established in Tokyo, made up of the former Tokyo University 

L sTrlrr ? lenC !’ the Men ’ S Hi * her Normal > the Train 
, ng Schools for Agriculture and Physical Education. This last 

— ,or — - 

7^»t , sia:£s 

of " hl ^ a former normal school) and the 

l v hHn^' VerS y Ed “ Clti ° n stren « tf '™«d their education staffs 
!i br ' nglng ln “ w j m«mber % Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, Kyushu, and 
Hiroshima provided leadership in improving educational personnel 

liherl .T ** T 'T e,ms ' Educati on departments, called gakugei or 
l.beral arts and education faculties, of some smaller national uni- 

versit.es were kiade up largely of staffs of the former junior college 
ype of norm, school. White- the education faculties of former Im 
penal universities emphasised research, the primary duty ofthe new 

“T to train elementary Z IT S 

teachers for local Schools. Single-faculty liberal arts and education 

tetanT' “ n, ™ rsltlea > locat ed in seven large cities, also specialized 
in teacher education rather than research. ^ 

v At least 32 of the 51 multiple- faculty universities had branches 

Thev P offered” t!^ S T th ® ^ € ®^ {>f ? nner independent normal- schools. 
Ihey offered teacher <?duc»t&n usually of 2-years in length Sun 

plementmg these full-time courts we* co^pondeii couL ^ 

mitral “ ° r PSrt - time offered by the 

.Almost pll- the private universities soon offered the minimum 

SeaT ^hT n ^‘.T fortbe second, '7 **oo1 teaching 
Z ; ,r Th y had ,tt,che d laboratory schools and other training 

rf 2 ; l7 ,,Ct " e u a I hin ? W “ 8 Sl,0rt ’ ° ften 0nl -' the roinimum 

• prefect uraKand ^ “T- of the 

edu atlm alf * 7 univereitiea developed departments of 

. education. All the national universities offering teacher prepara- 
tion were coeducational and provided the same quality of prep^tion 
•for men as *>r women. The two former women’s higher norxnaTs 

IT * ^ v ° Chan0miZU University) and at Nara (Nara Women’s / 
mverei y) remained the only pational universities for women only 

in Mav L 1940° r ofEducational Personnel was passed 

LrtdL f ! i & ! ,ator ?T year ’ in 1950 ’ and 1M1. It 

4 cla8se8 of professional certificates: Regular 1st class 
egular 2d class, temporary, and emergency fon Cadfgiven level or 
ype of teaching such as kindergarten, elementary, LSS, USS schools 
for the handicapped, and others. For kindergarten, elementaiy, and’ 
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LSS teaching the requirements were 4 years of education of uni- 
versity grade or its equivalent for a 1st class certificate, 2 years for 
2d class, and 1 year for a temporary certificate. For USS the 1st 
class certificate required 4 years of university plus 2 years of post- 
graduate study; the 2d class certificate required 4 years of university 
or its equivalent; a temporary certificate, 2 years. The 2d class cer- 
tificate for USS could be converted to a 1st class by 3 years of teach- 
ing experience plus additiotyil course work; the temporary certificate 
could become 2d with 5 years of exj>erience and additional study. A 
time limit wns placed on the validity of temporary and emergency 
certificates. The 1-year training which provided a temporary cer- 
tificate for kindergarten, elementary, andjpwer secondary teaching 
was valid for 5 years and renewable for 5 more, but could only be 
mnde permanent if the teacher completed his 2- or 4-year university 
course. The law permitted teachers to substitute 3 yeijrs of experience 
for 15 units of college work except in the case of emergency teacheis 
J who had not attended college at all. 

A later law allowed specified years of experience to be appliec^ in 
lieu of training to raise the certificate grade higher. It also required 
certification for all professional personnel, administrative as well as 
instructional. This certificate could be obtained by additional units 
of cthirse worl$ beyond that taken by other teachers. Finally, the 
law established the threefold nature of teacher education as in- *. 
eluding: (1) A broad general, education consisting of about one- 
third of a 4-year course ; (2) preparation in the field of professional 
education of not less than 'onerSixth of the course; and (3) special- 
ized preparatioh in the teaching field and related’’ fields of about 
one-half the course. It was designed to include general education, 
which had not been included previoysly, as well as, courses 'in 
% subject matter ai^ in education for elem^mtary teachers; and pro- 
. fessioha^edheation for secondary teachers. t Formerly, science, and 
vocational teachers received neither general education nor teacher 
education. Now they,' like all others, were to receive such training 
as well. as training in their teaching subjects. 

. In 1951 approximately 1 out of 4 teachers in the elementary . 
school and 1 out of 10 in the LSfS had not met the miniihum stand- 
ard of 1 year of training above secondary school required for a 
temporary teaching certificate. This group which had not met the 
standard formed a bloc in the JTU and sought to lower the stand- » 
ards of certification. The law was amended to extend, to 1962 tlie 
’ time when experience could be applied to up-grading. This antend- 
ment allowed inadequately trained teachers to raise their certification 
from temporary to 2d class4>y counting their experience as training^ # 
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and supplementing it with a few miscellaneous 1- to 2-ipiit short, 
courses, such as conferences or workshops of seveml days to a week 
or so in duration plus some extension or correspondence work. This 
plan tended to obviate their going back to the university. It 
tended to defeat the purpose of the original certification law to 
assure teachers with broad training. Later, the number of credits 
required for each type of certification also was lowered. 

In the new 4-year universities, prestige went to the student who 
to<% the full 4-year course. Few took the 2-year course, and the 
number graduating was inadequate to meet the need. 

To improve the training of teacher-education staffs of the new 
univeisities in August_1051 some 70 percent Were university grad- 
uates 16 — the Ministry began a program of special education for this 
group. Even with a restricted budget for education from 1949— 
on, it provided refresher courses at the university for at least 100 
teachers of former normal schools and others. Each year the num- 
ber of teachpts getting these courses at Government expense was 
- increased and the time lengthened until by the end of the Occupa- 
tion it was 10 months. The program enabled many instructors to 
complete their university education or to specialize. Normal school 
instructors were also included among the scholars sent to the U. S. « 
in 1949-51 for a year’s "study on GARIOA funds. In addition, 
administrators of the new universities were given the opportunity 
. to visit educational institutions in the U. S. under 3-month travel 
. grants to leaders* in education. 

Institute for Educational Leadership . — One of the ins&rvice teacher 
.training enterprises .was the Institute for .Educational Leadership' 
carried on by the Ministry and CIE from 1948 to 1952. fhe, Jap- 
anese leaders were receptive to bVinging a staff of/education special- 
ists from the iJ. S. to serve with' Japanese leaders as resource 
consultants for a series of workshops. Minister of Education Amano 
said, “the invited American educators with their wisdom, high in- 
telligence, and valuable experiences, would 'coftJriJbute a grfat deal 
to our new education just Started.” 1 ® 

After the Board of Education Law was pas&d in 1948 and educa- * 
tional control was decentralized to. local boards, it was realized 
that inffiperiertced superintendents of education.* who were respon- * 
sible for administering the new schools and untrained teacher pon- 
v sultants wh o had the task of supervising teachers and principals, 

is Not 8*% at this figure Represented a considerable Improvement over the 49 percent of 
normal •fihool which weVe university graduates Jn late 1947. 

' of Education, A JOrief HUtory of Institute for Educational Loader $Mp in 

' J ? t>an < Tok y®. Ministry, 1953). p. 2. (Text In Japanese and In English.) % 
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needed specialized training. To provide this training, these officials 
were brought <to centers. By living and studying together for a 
period of 3 days to 12 weeks in friendly, cooperative atmosphere, 
they began to Understand democratic procedures in their respective 
areas. The /coverage was extended to include all types of personnel 
necessary tp’ Japan’s reorganization of her system, including pro- 
fessors of education, university administrators, student guidance 
leaders, and youth leaders. ' . ’ 

. ' Planned and financed jointly by the Ministry and CIE, the pro- 
gram had the participation of professors ajrd administrators from 
Japan’s leading universities. Together with the educators from thfr 
U. S., they served as resource consultants. The Ministry provided 
the budget for the program, including traveling and lodging ex- 
penses for participants. In the early days of the program when 
the food shortage was gtill acute, •he Ministry contributed to the 
morale oPihe institutes by providing the best board' and lodgings 
conditions permitted. CIE provided the universities with libraries 
on professional education. Not only scholars, but officials and 
leaders o£ business were/ invited to discuss their specialties with the 
workshop groups. Field trips and individual projects were varied 
with group study "and lectures. 

During the 8 IFEL sessions a total of almost 10,000 Japanese 
educators completed the courses of study in almost every -specialty 
related to professional eduction. Graduates pi IFEL began serv- 
ing as superintendents of education with prefectural and local boards 
^of education, while a nucleus of trained 1 teacher-consultants pro- 
vided leadership Jo local school administrators and teachers in nearly 
every Prefecture. Some shared their experience by holding local 
workshops of their own. IFEL reached some 42,1)00 professor^ of 
education and psychology, attached school principals and teachers, 
and teacher-education personnel in certain fields in which 'little or 
po professional training had been available^ such- as homemaking, 
agriculture, health and physical education, guidance, and librarian- 
ship. One year, 1950-51, IFEL specialized in improvement of 
instruction in teacher-educatjon institutions. ♦ 

To 15 .universities in 5 geographic, regions, the program brought 
experience in an advanced type of professional training for mature 
scholars. The last 2 Courles were offered -by th^’universities a& part 
.of their rfegurar curriculum. After U. S. funds were no longer 
vailable,. the Japanese continued the program fbr aft additional 
year. * •* i * *- * 

Besides the longer-term IFEL sessions, there were 12 related' 
workshops or 'conferences of about 3 days in lengtn for* inservice 
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One of many ftxtbodk collections giv&i by the US. 

training of university administrators and former normal school 
personnel. - The results of their discussions sometimes appeared in 
a yearbook pr were the basis for the starting of a journal. A col- 
lege president good-naturedly complained that they were not 
Workshops but ‘%verworkshpps.” v " - » 

A cpmjnon pypeedure was for the workshop conferees to organize 
a professional association for their specialty at the end of the session 
*and to establish contact with similar organizations abroad for ex- . 
j^l^nge of professional materials. , Others of the associations were 
• already of longstanding but had been dormant during the war 
years; they were mow. revived and reorganized on a democratic 
basis. When the normal schools reorganized into amalgamated 
Universities, a numher of the separate associations (some dating back 
to 30 years before) joined together ‘in, the Japan. Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education with -several affiliated sections for - 
administrative heads; professors of education and specialized fields/ 
and attached school personnel. Its purposes were not -unlike those 
ofdhe American Association erf Colleges for Teacher^Educ&tiom 
I\addifi<m to the hundred, 'Teacher-Education Library Centers 
proved- by ^Occupation authorities and containing a collection of 
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a hundred professional books in' English, members of the non-gov- 
ernmentaf American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
supplemented the collections with educational journuls, bulletins, 
catalogs, and textbooks. Translation service was undertaken by 
some of the IFEL c graduates. 

At the end of the Occupation normal schools had been amal- 
gamated with the universities, and at least one national university 
in. each Prefecture offered courses in teacher education. Training 
programs had reached virtually all of the teachers of Japan, and 
inservice programs were being developed at. the universities in co- 
operation with prefectural boards of education. Certification re- 
quirements had been set up, and teachers and administrators were-* 
required to have professional training and hold certificates. 


The Present Period 



the postal reaty wor 1 d . Among 
ounjl the ypQ^ff^-those relating 




Many problems carried ov< 
them are problems not uncorri. 
to financing and status of teacher education. 

As to the preparation of teachers $«<ythe job, the percentage of 
temporary assistant teachers has ..gradually decreased. In 1952-53 
uncertified elementary teachers were £0 p^ljcent of the total. Toward 
the end of the Occupation, the Ministry lauwhed a 10-year program 
of inservice training making it possible for increased numbers of 
teachers to be' certified. This program is evidently proving effective. 

The supply of teachers is catching up with the demand. It was 
88 percent of the demand in 1955-56; then the projected ratib of 
teachers to openings jumped tc^98 percent for 1958-59. /This situa* 
tion, it is claimed, is making it possible for the Government to raise 
the requirements for teaching. Since the treaty, the Government has 
progressively cut down on the number of entrants to the 2-year pro- 
grams and increased the number in the 4-year programs. As. 
another indirect means of raising the standards for teaching, the 
Ministry by directive of April 19j5ff cut down on the number of 
* entrants to the universities' of liberal arts and education. 

There is some unemployment among teachers where hard pressed 
Prefectures are restricting the number of new teachers and in- 
ducing older ones to retire. The shortage of teachers is, then made 
up by doubling up in classes, sometimes beyond the allowed 50 stu- 
dents. The" JTU holds that if the legal limit in classes were 
observed, more teachers would be employed apd there would be no 
unemployments * 
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One of the noticeable factors in teacher education in Japan is a 
developing stability. Education faculties of the former Imperial 
universities are increasing the number of chairs in education and 
producing recognized research ; -professional societies and the Teadiers 
Lnion are active and working towards raising standards; the Gov- 
ernment inservice trailing program is,, gradually eliminating the 
number of uncertified teachers. Educational specialists trained 
since the war are moving into positions in the Government and in 
higher education. 

The fruit of Japan's teacher education program is seen in the 
reaction of the Japanese public to the present teachers. In a nation- 
wide public opinion poll in late 1957, 68 percent of the respondents 
said they had confidence in the present-day elementary and LSS 
teachers and would willingly trust their children to them; 13 per- 
cent said they did not have enough confidence in them. As regards 
their academic ability and teaching techniques, 63 percent expressed 
general satisfaction, while 13 percent were dissatisfied; 58 percent 
felt they fulfilled their role as educators and were enthusiastic; 
16 percent disagreed, and 26 percent did not know. 17 The general 
satisfaction of the public with their children’s teachers would seem 
to indicate that the teacher-education institutions are accomplishing 
their mission. 

. i < 

if Nalkaku SorldalJIn Kambo Shlnglahltsu. Kyoiku fiondai m Kanturu Yonon Chota 
Kekka (Tokyo, Nalkaku Sorldaljln Kambo Shlnglahltau. Showa 32 , 12 gatsu), 15 - 18 . 
[The Ifrime MlnigterV^rctarlat Councillors’ Room. The Results of a Public Opinion Poll 
on Educational Problems (Tokyo, 4ie \Secretariat, December 1957 ), p. 15 - 18 ] (Miraeo.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
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Vocational Education 

* 

Initial Modernization Epoch 


N EED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION was recognized at 
the inceptiqp of . modem education in Japan. When the De- 
partment of Education was established in 187L, a Bureaii^gf Tech- 
nical Education was set up fo' plan for agricultural, commercial, 
nautical, fisheries schools, and trade schools. Recognition \^as ac- 
corded these schools in 1894 when the National Government agreed 
to subsidize vocational education. In 1899 an Imperial ordinance 
concerning vocational schools stated that the aim of vocational 
education in agricultural, industrial, and commercial schools was 
to impart the knowledge and art essential to those engaged in in- 
dustry and to develop character. In 1903, an ordinance concerning 
professional schools was promulgated, and the Ministry undertook* 
to organize and guide education in these schools. 

. During and after World War I vocational education gradually 
was introduced into higher elementary education. Onoe technical 
scltools were established, it was diffici^lt to persuade parents to send 
their children to them rather than to middle schools for the 
academic track. Economic factors of supply and demand for 
technical as opposed to white-<jfellab workers, however, prevailed, 
and by 1937, there were more Students in vocational and technical 
schools than in any other typ^’ of secondary institution. , 

As was true of the other branches of education, the Ministry di- 
rected and controlled vocational education. Occupations for sons 
were chosen by their fathers, and youth fitted themselves .into the 
jobs to which they were* assigned. The apprenticeship system in 
the small household industries, intended as a form of vocational 
training, ^sometimes became/a means for obtaining inexpensive child" 
labor. / • . 

Vocational education w as offered at several levels: (1) Elementary 
schools, ^uch provided somei training for farmers, fishermen, and 
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factory workers; (2) part-time youth schools, which offered simple 
courses in agriculture and, in some cases, industrial work, fisheries, 
or business; and (3) vocational schools for those graduating from 
elementary or from higher elementary school offering work for boys 
in preparation for middle-level occupations in agriculture, fisheries, 
industry, and commerce, and for girls in agriculture and domestic 
science; and (4) higher technical schools, which offered specialized ' 
courses to train higher grade technicians. Thfre were 16,431 voca- 
tional and technical schools reported as of, 1934. 1 

Vocational schools in prewar Japan specialized in job training; 
practically no genial education was included in their 


Tha Earty Period 


Democratization Epoch 


The U. S. Education Mission explained, in the following state- 
ment, the need for a new kind of -vocational education in Japan: 

Japan needs trained hands as wetl ns educated minds to rebuild her 
homes, cities, factories and cultural Institutions. There Is no better guar- 
antee for democracy In Japan than a body of* * skilled, employed, and In- 
formed workmen. It Is an asset no less moral than Industrial. ^ 

In order to create such a bulwark o^demooracy, the educators of Japan 
must help create the same respect for those who work with tpols as for 
those who work only with their minds. _ f 

Creativity and noble Impulse are not, and never have been, the monopoly 
of the scholar. . . . There should be furnished a variety of vocational expe- 
riences, under well-trained stafT members.* 

The Vocational Course Committee, appointed by the Ministry of 
Education and composed of teachers, supervisors, and specialists, 
drew up new courses of study. Its philosophy was reflected in the * 
Ministry’s handbopk for the reorganization of the school system, 
which .said that purpose of the LSS was to explore a number of 
vocations and specified a minimum of- 4 hours per week of voca- 
tional or homemaking training for each of the 3 years. Immediately 
after the war«<here wer^ difficulties in getting teachers and equip- 
ment for these courses. Rather than provide exploratory courses, 

i THuneo TaJIri, Commercial Education and International Mutual Service. Proceeilingt 
of the Seventh Biennial Conference of the World Federation of, Education AieociaUone, 
Tokyo,. Japan: Auffuit t-T, 1917 (Tokyo, Japaqeae Education Aaaociatlon, World Confer’ 
ence Committee, 1938), vol. IV, p. 141. ' — 

* Report of* the United Btatee Education J litelon ( Washington. U. 8. Government Print- ) 
Idg Office, 1946). p. 18. (Department State Publication 2679, Par Eaatern Serlea 11.) 
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many LSS, for example, offered agriculture in the 7th grade, 
without electives. 

Vocational education at the lower secondary level was required 
under Article 36 of the School Education Law : “In lower secondary 
school education, efforts shall be made ... to cultivate the funda- 
mental knowledge and skill of the vocations required in the society, 
the attitude to respect labor and the ability to select their future 
course according to their individuality. M Article 4‘2 outlined the 
aim of the USS in vocational studies: To make the students skilled 
in the technical arts. 

Vocational and technical education sections .—' The importance of 
vocational education was reflected-' in the creation in 1949 of a vo- 
cational education section in the Ministry’s Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and a technical education section in the 
Bureau of Higher Education and Science. I’hey were deigned to y 
give leadership in developing suitable courses in agriculture, com- 
merce, fisheries, industry, and homemaking at the secondary level, 
and in specialized technical occupations at the post -second ary level. 

' The vocational education section di^w up a plan for survey courses 
in the lower secondary curriculuiq, and regional workshops were 
held throughout Japan to launch the plan. 

The distinctive feature of the program was freedom of choice 
in vocations according to ability. A- vocational guidance course 
committee organized on a national level developed a vocational" 
guidance program which consisted of curriculums, course outlines, 
and materials for use inrguidance and .counseling. The textbook in 
vocational guidance whichjhe committee produced was supplemented 
, by information pamphlets on about 300 different jobs in Japt^n? The 
latter were prepared under the sponsorship of the Japan Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Vocational Education Association. », 

Job placement was provided for by law in 1949. Under this laa\ 
the Ministry of Labor cooperated with local schools and ^colleges 
in placing students in part-time and full-time employment, and an 
experimental public employment security office was set up in Tokyo. ^ 
Similar cooperative placement offices were set up in the. Prefectures. 

Machine shop curriculum . — In the curriculum revision for USS, 

85 units were required for graduation, of which 38 were for general 
. education and 47 could be devoted to vocational training. Table 12 . 
presents a j view of the suggested curriculum for a student in the 
vocational machine shop course. . 

Agricultural education.— The national course of study for agri- 
cultural education in USS was revised in 1948.. From a number 
of unrelated and specialized subjects, not coordinated with the stu- 
dent’s Kome-farm activities, agricultural education became a course 
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TabU 1 2. — 3-yror prof ram for a modtlnc shop major 


J 

Type of course by subject 


Hours per rwk by grade » 

Total 
hours per 
week 

a 


loth 

mb 

. l»h 

Compulsory reneral education 

16 

11 

11 

38 



Health and physical education 


3 

3 

3 

9 

<a*s Japanese jr . . 

3 

3 

3 

n 

Mathematics 

l 



¥ 

5 

8cicnce*phy«loi 


3 


5 

Bocfw studios 

5 


3 

10 






Compulsory vocational 


g 

10 

12 

30 




Designing and drawing 


2 

3 ! 

! . 4 

q 

Machine shoo and material* 

2 

2 

2 

A 

Machine shop practices . .t 


4 

3 

6 

13 





Optional . 

1 

I r 

7 

5 

17 






Chemistry 

Engines 



2 

3 

2 

3 

English 

3 



5 

Mai hematics 


3 

I 

' i 

Outline* of ejectrldt y r 


2 


<* 

2 

Shop- management 



' j| 

2 


V 





Grand total f' 

* 

29 

28 

28 

to 

U 


1 Courw* lasts 3d weeks a year 


Source Adapted from Ministry of Labor, /Year*/ Stfuofton of 1 ocafiottol Training in Jape* (Tokyo, 
the Ministry, ld57), p 10. 


of study in general agriculture ns a single subject with class roont 
instruction and yt^tficnl training consisting of sujtervised farming 
projects on the nomfrYarm. To adapt the national course of study 
to local conditions, Ministry vocational education specialists served 
as resource personnel in regional workshops held throughout the 



Learning by doing: 12th grod*— Tokyo Agricultural USS. 
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country. Selected agricultural schools then put the new course into 
use for a year. On the basis of demonstrated, success, the course was 
adopted widely in agricultural schools. , ' 

The home-project method, or “supervised farming,” was a de- 
parture from the traditional practice of mass student work on 
School farms. ' The home-project method encouraged establishment 
of small projects on the home farm. These projects were managed 
and operated by the student under the supervision of a classroom 
teacher and were intended ^s a profitable enterprise for the student. 
Farm boy, teacher, and father engaged in the cooperative venture, 
and continuous contact with local farm experimental stations was 
. encouraged. 1 p 

Hundreds of inservice training programs in methods were necep- ' 
sary to introduce the new courses of study in USS throughout the 
rural regions of* Japan. Preservice training for USS vocational 
teacher trainees was provided in 12 universities scattered over Japan, 
where 1 . had existed before. Professors of vocational^ education in 
each of the 12 institutions were brought to Tokyo for a 90-day train- 
ing program ; a professor or administrator- from o of the 12 uni- 
versities attended summer schbol in the U. S. 

In connection with the supervised farming projects, school agri- 
cultural clubs were" started in every Prefecture. A club — Future 
Farmers of Japan (FFJ) — became a means of developing leadership 
qualities among farm bo^s. Parallel but smaller organizations — 
Green Cross Clubs (forestry^ and Rising Sun Fishermen — in USS 
were started in several Prefectures. 

Homemaking education . — Homemaking education for girls tradi- 
tionally included household arts such as the tea ceremony, flower 
arrangement, cooking, and 9ewing as a part of preparation for mar- 
riage. The program put into effect in 1949 broadened the scope 
of homemaking education to include family relations, child develop- 
ment, home management, consumer problems, and home care of the 
sick as well as cooking and sewing. It also utilized the hqpie- 
project method. * 

The Curriculum developed for USS included 2 years of home- 
making with better home living as its basic purpose. In the LSS, 
horqemaking units were required each year. Demonstration schools 
were designated in each Prefecture in which a school agreed to 
organize a broad course, provide teacher supervision for home 
projects, improve equipment, organize advisory councils, and .aid in 
upgrading teachers and teaching techniques. Thousands of parents, 
teachers, and administrators visited these schools, heard the’ girls 
report on their home projects, and studied the model kitchens they 
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he lp <ri t° mAlre. Partly a* a result of such visits, other schools 
adopted the plan. 

The club— Future Homemakers of Japan (FHJ)— was organize* 
ih a fashion similar to the FFJ except that it brought into its 
membership city* as well as rural school youth. 

VocfUional Education Promotion Law.— In 1950, an exception to' 
Article 55 of the School Education Law was authorized by Law 
Wo. 103, which permitted the estalgfchment of junior colleges and, 

\ in effect, permitted vocational and semiprofessional training at the 
\college level. On June 11, 1951, vocational education) formally was 
recognized with the promulgation of the Vocational Education 
promotion Law.® This Japanese law provided for the improve- 
ment at Government expense of the content and method of instruc- 
tion, the facilities and equipment for laboratory and shop work in 
public and private schools, the training of teachers in this field, 
and the organization by national and local authorities of councils 
on vocational education to advise on the problems of promoting ef- 
fective vocational education. The USS were to receive the largest 

* tccs t ^ 6 nat * ona l moneys. Smaller amounts were to be given 
* to LSS and to universities. The latter were to be held responsible 
for training vocational teachers. 


JThe Present Period 


Enrollments indicate tha^. vocational education may not be as 
popular as academic preparation for white-collar employment. In 
the comprehensive USS, the college preparatory course is taken by 
about 60 percent of the students while 40 percent take vocational 
courses though about 25 percent of the total student body go on 

to In the meantime Japan’s need for craftsmen, engineers, 

and technicians goes partially unmet. 

In response to certain criticism noted previously, that the 20 
units of general education in the 2-year junior college were taking 
too much time from technical preparation, the number of units 
m general education was reduced from 20 to 12, leaving the balance 
of 48 to be devoted to vocational education. Many ‘Japanese edu- 
cators are concerned because the junior college graduates and grad- 
uates of night university have difficulty in getting work in com- 
petition with graduates of regular 4-year institutions. Various 
industrialists of the Nation indicate they would like to see the 


* L * w No. 228 1 b: 8CAP, CIB, Potl-War 
(Tokyo, GHQ, 1952), toI. II, p. 183-70. 
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junior college become a technical-institute type of School directly 

serviceable to industry, and with less general education in the 
program. 

In rural districts there are many almost exclusively vocational 
USS. All are required to provide 38 units of general education. 
Visitors often report on the high morale and excellent vocational 
courses, particularly in agriculture, which these schools have. Super- 
vised farming and home projects continue to be a means of trailing. 
The organizations for -future farmers and future homemakers are 
burgeoning — the former with an estimated membership of 125,000 in 
USS and the latter with some 250,000 members. • The, 1958 theme of 
the FH.J is “improvement of clothing/’ Other activities include 
visiting orphanages, raising money by holding bazaars, and provid- 
ing aid to the stricken in time of catastrophe such- as flood or fire. 

For some years now. the FFJ has invited representatives of the 
Puture Farmers of America to Japan and fras exhibited its programs 
in agricultural high schools and welcomed the visitors to National 
I?FJ conventions. In 1957, the convention in Sendai was attended 
by some 4,000 farm boys and girls, representing every Prefecture in 
Japan. Besides the speech-making, there was a series of profes- 
sional-type ■ livestock shows. And , there were contests in farm 
surveying, grading land, assembling and disassembling internal com- 
bustion farm motors, identifying grains, and crop-judging. A 
public speaking contest was held for girls studying agriculturp. 

The representatives from the U. S. saw a number of agricultural 
programs in USS. Some also saw homemaking courses. Some of 
the Japanese students discussed their problems in competing for 
higher education. Since their classwork does not prepare them for 
, the academic type of entrance examination- to universities, very few, 
they indicated, were able to go on to college. 

The training program in vocational agriculture included class 
work in science and theory and considerable practice op the school 
farms and in the greenhouses. There was a shortage of reference 
and textbooks. Large classes were the rule. Schools ran 6 days 
a week, throughout the calendar year. In several schools there were 
dormitories for students unable to commute. Unlike prewar days, 
many of these agricultural schools are coeducational- with girls 
representing 25 to 50 percent of the student body. 

The school farm is an integral part of the practical training 
program. The farms range from a few acres to" 400. The com- 
* pulsory farm work is performed by classes under the direction of a 
teacher. Livestock and crops common to the local areas are raised 
on the school farms. Records are maintained on crops and* live- 
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stock similar to those kept by experiment stations. Flowers were 
an important product of many schools, particularly those near the 
arge urban areas. School farms often produce a large part of the 
foodstuffs for the dormitory. Supervised fanning projects are a 
part of agricultural training throughout Japan. Some students 
have home projects. The plan has not yet been fully developed 
because: (1) land is so scarce that a farm family has to use every 
inch of it for production, and (2) scarcity of funds affects the 
amount of investment in a project. The school, on the other hand, 
has certain capital and land to develop a school farm;. so the pri- 
mary practical teaching is done there, supplemented by the super- 
vised home farming projects. Several interesting experiments ob- 
served by the vlgitifcg FFA representatives in 1957 were the use 
of an artificial pond to produce a fish crop, a dairy project in the 
northeast regibn, a'mursery for flowers and shrubs near a large fcity, 
and a small peach orchard and a greenhouse in Kyushu. Agri- 
cultural experiment stations are available for student observation * 
as a part of their training. 
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In homemaking courses at the upper secondary level, the dream 
of some of their instructors for modem ’home economics laboratories 
is slowly coming true, due in large measure to the cooperation of 
school principals, PTA groups, homemaking teachers, and teacher 
consultants. The major costs of remodeling school practice kitchens 
are borne locally; in the more prosperous areas remodeling has 
been accomplished. Food, laboratories came first, then clothing lab- 
oratories. Modem laboratories are now installed in about half the 
USS — a significant development in the mind of ,a Japanese ob- 
server since “home economics has been and still to some extent, the 
forlorn stepchild in the curriculum of our coeducational schools.” 4 

Recent developments have occurred in vocational guidances at the 
secondary level. In November 19B3, the Ministry revised the En- 
forcement Regulations of the School Education Law, providing that 
both LSS and USS shall have vocational counselors. As of De- 
cember 1954, the boards of education had formally appointed part- 
time consultants (trained teacher-counselors) in 27 Prefectures, 
covering a little ov^r half the schools. . At present, though some 
40 universities provide training required for certification of voca-, 
tional counselors, there is a shortage of trained personnel in this 
field and, as yet, not enough budget for schools to employ full-time 
counselors even if they were available. * • . 

«Chtyono Matsushima. Japan * Homrmaklng llepartmenu, Practical Home KcomomU-o. 
33: 12-13, May 1955. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Special Programs 

<,■ * * J 

T-HE TRADITIONAL CONFUCIAN HIERARCHY of rela- 
A tionsh.ps included a man’s obligation to his prince, his rela- 

fr lZ dS but f C uded The Buddhist religion 

generally looked upon physical and mental defects as resulting from 

a person s Karma-the cause and effect of previous actions. The 
conclusion reached the Buddha was that “life is painful.” Over 
he years h, s adherents interpreted this conclusion to mean that 
there is little which can be done about suffering. These attitudes 

fnd ye< hl the g ?f Wth ° f PUbI ‘ C programs for care of the handicapped 
and public welfare activities in general. 


Initial Modernization Epoch 

Limited Education for Handicapped Children 

/ « 

u ^ n) . t ! leiB ? ° f , the b,i " d ’ the deaf ’ th e mute, the mentally deficient, 
and other handicapped children were more or less ignored by Gov- 
ernment in the early years of' Japan’s modern period. This practice 
did not mean that the handicapped children were not cared for— 
he family system provided warm and tender dare. It meant, 
however, that education was limited to such informal training as 
members of the family could give or vocational training-as in the 
( ase o e ind in the skills of massage, acupuncture, 1 moxa- 
T^ 17, “ nd mu ® ,c - Such Pupations were traditional monopolies 
of the blind. The first Institute for the Blind and Dumb was 

^ Kypt ° in 1878 and later Uken by the city. 

, 18 ^’ ^Government in Tokyo took over an institution for the 

ind started by 4 Japanese and a missionaiy from the U. S. 

Christian missionaries pioneered schools for the care and training 

*llfc rt nl^^I^ t r B S b0rrOWed fr °" Ch,D *- «• »“ which the .kin b puncture! 
mound* of the akin, * “uoter-In-IUnt treatment produced by burning little 
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of handicapped children. Institutions such as the Yokohama Chris- 
tion Blind School introduced the then latest devices from the West 
for special education. The Government often helped finance these 
private institutions with grants. 

In 1923, a national law was passed making it compulsory for all 
Prefectures to establish at least 1 school for the blind, deaf, and 
mute. Shortly before World War II, an ordinance provided that 
there should- be at lea.* 2 schools for the handicapped in each Pre- 
fecture — >1 for the blind, and 1 for |(be deaf. ^ 

Hy 1941, as indicated in table 13 below, giving statistics on special 
education for 1941-57, there were 7*2 schools for the bhml and 5« for 
the deaf. 


Tabic 1 3.— SlattfHa on special cdcectlon: 1941-37 


Year 

Schools for the blind 

Schools for the deaf 

Schools for the otherwise 
hand trapped 

Number 

of 

schools 

Nufnber Number 
of j of 
teacherst pupils 

Number 

A 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Number 

V 

pupils 

Number 

of 

schools 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Number 

of 

pupils 

mi 

1 

72 i 

720 

5,485 
5,704 
5,920 
5,953 
5.750 
4.805 
4,421 
4. 457 
4.395 
5.15% 
3. 151 
7, 135 
1 7, 901 
i 8, 304 
•9.090 
• 9, 430 
•9.854 

53 
55 
82 

54 
31 

53 

54 
54 
72 
75 
75 
77 

84 

85 
80 
90 

793 
758 
817 
835 
805 
755 
855 
1. 101 
1,498 
1.835 
XOWk 
X 400 
X 547 
X 847 
3,038 
X 182 

8. M3 
7.281 
8.45 1 
8,421 
7,514 
5.802 
7.238 
7. 930 
9.954 
11.500 
1X345 
14.784 
1X143 
17.555 
18.594 
.19.505 
20,044 




ma 

77 750 




1943 

7V 

77 

75 

90 

73 

74 
70 
72 
72 
72 

75 
75 
75 
74 

707 
WO 
835 
707 
724 
884 
1.094 
1.258 
1.493 
1,534 
1,815 
1,911 
X 025 
X 039 




1944 




1945 




1943 — 




1947 




IMS 

10M 

1950 

1951 

tau . 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1953 / 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

9 

7 

15 

1ft 

14 

31 

38 

38 

7ft 

89 

110 

155 

171 

1 268 

326 
358 

| 610 

j 1.701 

1957 4 









•\Flfure Includes children who are crippfcd. 

Source For 1WI-M fleurr*. W: OSlof of the Prime Minister. Burenu of 
^ Ministry, October 1957), Series No. 1, p. 3. 


These schools were of both elementary and middle school grade, 
£ with enrollment limited to children over 6 years of age. For the 
blind, the curriculum specialized in music and certain semi-medical 
arts. A Japanese modification of braille was used to a limited 
extent; for the most part pupils were taught by ear and memory. 
In the schools for the deaf, the curriculum was devoted primarily 
to drawing, sewing, and the industrial arts such as carving. 

In general, education provided in these schools was recognized by 
the Japanese as being meager in quantity and quality. It was sai 
to serve about 50 percent of the blind and about 33 percent of the 
deaf children of school age who had been identified up to that time 
as needing sucl) training. The partially sighted, the hard of hear- 
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ingf. and the mentally handicapped were privately 'cared ‘for in the 
family. The national compulsory education laws w.ere not .applied 
to the handicap|»ed. 


Democratization Epoch 


The Early Period* 

v 

4 

The School . hd neat ion I>aw of 1947 made education compulsory 
for the lmndicap|)ed and partially handicapped. Including the blind 
and the partially sighted, the deaf and the hard of hearing, those 
with speech difficulties, and those who wer4 mentally and/or phys- 
ically wenk. It also required each Prefecture to establish schools 
for the blind, the deaf, and for the otherwise handicapped, and 
provided that, in addition, schools at the elementary, lower sec- 
ondary, and upper secondary levels might provide special classes 
and visiting teachers for the separate education of such children. 
To insure the education of the handicapped, the protectors (parents 
and. guardians) were required to send handicapped children to the 
regular elementary and IvSS 6r to the s]>ecial schools set up for 
such children aged 6 to 15. ' 

At, the same time the law. recognized that facilities, teachers, and 
materials were inadequate to provide immediately for all’ handi- 
capped children. Therefore, compulsory education did not go into 
effect all at once. The law provided that it apply to 6-year-olds in 
1948, 6- and 7-year-olds in 1949, and so on until those fropi 6 to 
15 years of age were in school. The mentally handicapped were 
excluded from the compulsory provisions of the law for the time 
being. 

Many obstacles hampered the implementation of the law: Financ- 
ing, shortage of qualified teachers, lack of equipment and methods 
for identifying the handicapped, and lack of curriculum materials 
and facilities, as well as parental resistance to sending handicapped 
children to school, and,, the traditional attitude that care of the 
handicapped was an individual, family concern. 

Expansion of special education . — A workshop for 180 teachers of 
the handicapped was held in Tokyo during the summer of 1947. 
These participants then served as teacher-educators in their own 
specialties. Guides dealing with teaching the blind, the deaf, and 
the mentally retarded were prepared by a large committee of 
specialists. 

Provisions for education of* the blind and of the deaf, though 

485141 o — so nt , 
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recognized as inadequate, were also recognized as better than those 
for the mentally and otherwise handicapped. As table 13 shows, 
the latter program did not start until 1949. Appropriations were 
made and a number of schools j»nd dormitories were built for the 
blind and the deaf. Regular public schools began to set up special 
classes. Reported by 1950 were 72 special schools for the blind 
attended by 5,155 children at elementary, lower, and up|>er second- 
ary levels and 76 schools for the deaf attended by 1 11,600 children 
at the same 3 levels. Reported j'for the mentally retarded were 3 
schools with 110 pupils. In the same year, there were .1,268 teach- 
ers listed in the schools for the blind and 1,835 in the schools for 
the deaf. There were, in addition, 512 special classes in regulaY 
schools, mast qf them for children physically weak and mentally 
retarded. Two each were provided fof the deaf and the blind. 

jSchoolrJunch program*. — lii November 1946, because of generally 
poor nutrition following the war and the undernourished condition • 
of many children in the public schools, officials of the various Japa- , 
nese Government itiinistries and of several SCAP sections cooper- 
ated in reinstating a school-lunch program.*, At first with released 
Japanese military canned food and later with surplus milk and 
foodstuffs from the l 1 . S., elementary schools began serving lunches 
providing from 30(1 to 600 calories each to more than 7V£j tnillion 
school children, 5 times a week. 

&fodel school-lunch programs were set up in several Prefectures 
with the assistance of local PTA's. Numerous workshops and con-' < - 
ferenoes were held to train school-lunch personnel. A manual was 
prepared and distributed by the Ministry to serve as a guide on 
nutrition rfftd on procedures for administering the school-lunch • 
program. - 

From October 1949 to the end, of 1950, Cnited Nations Interna- 
tional Children's Emergency Fund (CNIOKF)* milk was served, 
and a ^chool-lunch section was set up in the Ministry. Complete 
lunches were made possible by wheat and milk from the U. S. 
supplied by Government and Relief iii‘ Occupied Areas (GARIOA). 
funds. When QARIOA funds for this purpose were exhausted in 
1£51, fhe Government of Japan assumed full responsibility for it. 

In order to discover the parents’ attitudes toward the school- , 
lunch program, the National Public Opinion Research Institute in 
1951 asked: “Are your children happy or unhappy with the school- 

* A Kbool-lanrb proeram was started in Japan In I M2, but It had been suspended dur- v 
lug tbt wtr. 

» Bj United Nations General Assembly Resolution SOX (VIIHf on October «. ISOS, the 
naasr wan chanced to Unlte«l Nations ChUdren's Fund ; the symbol UNICRF was retained.^ 
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lunch program?** The majority (65 - percent ) stated they were s " 
happy; 19 percent', unhappy; 10 percent were undecided; and 6 
percent said it deluded on the hind of food. When asked r “I)o 
you approve the present school-lunch program after considering cost, 

. * etc. f” approval without quuntication came from 7H |>er<ynt of those 
questioned; approval with some qualifications from 10 percent, ‘dis- 
approval from 6 |>ercent, with 6 jwrcent undecided. 'Here is an * 
indication of the success of the program. 


Special education section extablixhnd. — With t h/ coming of pros- 
|>erity and letter stabilization of the economy, increased finances 
were allocated to sj>ecial education. In August 1952. a specia 1. edu- 
cation section was, set nip in the Bureau of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in the Ministry. Its first jobs were lo devise 
"measures to improve the content and the methods of special educa- 
tion. to get handicapped children into special schools or to get the 
regular schools to establish more sj>ecial classes, and to establish 
standards for identifying children who need - s|>ecial education. 

According to Miss Iaus C'ramer, co-founder of the Japan Deaf , , 
ami Dumb School in J>etagaya. Tokyo: - ' 

During the pAst 10 years J1IM7-S7) Japan has made tremendous progress •* 
In the training of deaf chlldrep Some umplH\?r» have been adopted and ‘ 
the teaching of Up reading hg/ replacet] the sign language.. The deaf chil- 
dren are able to learn to speak, so They should not be labeled gidumb.« 

The co-founder rejiorted that there were over a hundred schools for 
the, deaf /teaching over 20,000 children.* Education for the handi- 
capped continues to l>e largely Vocational, and it is provided for in 
schools for the blind and deaf, by the Vocational' Education Promo- 
tion Law. ^ 

In May 1956 handicapjied children of school age in Japan were 
estimated to exceed 1*4 million of which 840.0(H) were reported to f 
be mentaUffade'icient. 11.000 blind, an additional 13.000 partially 
sighted. 17.000 deaf, and ad 'additional 19.000 partially deaf. The" * 
remaining 376.000 were listed as crippled or having speech defects 
or being otherwise handicapped. Figures a year later '(May 1957). 
indicated that there were a ‘total of 31,609 handicapped children 
provided for in special schools and *23,069 in special classes of regu- 

* Japan Timet, May 13. 1857. 

• Loc. dt * 
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lar schools, for a grand total of 54,678 'children receiving special 
education.® The Ministry tjf Education concludes that even though 
the number^f schools and' special classes is -being increased gradu- 
ally year by year, “the ralio of the enrolled as against the whole 
number of the handicapped school-age children is very low. This 
is because there [are] inadequate facilities for the handicapped, 
transportation beiftg one, which makes it necessary for them to 
postpone their enrollment* . . . most of the crippled and mentally ' 
subnormal children are enrolled in public schools.” 7 

Now beginning to receive special education are the 'mentally re-* 
tarded; many still remain within the bosom of the family. Public 
sentiment in favor of better care for them at public expense was 
* frequently reflected in newspaper editorials during 191)7. The Asso- 
ciation for the Education of the Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capped in Japan urged that compulsory education be extended to 
all. such children. 

Revision of child welfare law. — In April 1957, the Government 
took action. The Diet revised the Child Welfare Law to provide 
for the building of Government homes for thfe mentally retarded 
- and for continiygg aid after such persons reach legal maturity at 
age 18. During 1958. the first such home was opened in Tokoroznwa 
for 100 children. The law also provided subsidies for local public 
or private day schools for the mentally retarded.® ' 

A program to bring education to the several thousand children in 
tuberculosis sanatoriums also was recently launched. Special classes 
of 50 students each were to be set up in 48 sanatoriums to provide 
elementary and lower secondary education. These classes were at- 
tached to the nejH^st public schools from which teachers were bor- 
rowed. The Government 1 pays education and medical costs for these 
elassest 9 

/ 

Enlarged nutrition program . — The school-lunch program is re- 
ported to be on a firm basis. Since 1952. the Government has borne 
half the cost of importing IT. S. wheat and the PTA’s have paid the 
rest. A National School Lunch Law was passed in 1954 providing 
Government subsidies for elementary schools that want to improve 
their kitchen facilities. By a Marcfi 1956 amendment, this law was 
extended to cover regular LSS and special schools at the same level. 

« Ministry of Education, A Survey of Japanese Education with Statistics: 19 S 7 [Tokyo]. 
the Ministry, October 1957), Series No. 1, p. 6. 

7 Ministry of Education, Education in t9S5: Annual Report of the Minl*try m of Education 
(Tokyo, the Ministry, 1957), p. 33. 

• Japan Time* , April 25, f957. 

• Japan Time*, Dec. 13, 1957. 
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School lunch: KoHmochr EUmtntory School-Chiyodo-ku, Tokyo. 

R«»ntly .he program has begun to be extended to the part-time 

. About 60 percent of the elementary students receive school lunches 
of some k ,„d ; .tout 7 percent of lower secondary student^ tth™ 

?1T ;T 8eS “ b ° Ut 360 < 97 «"'») r* er month per child for 

M , ° 600 < -‘ alones consisting of a bowl of hot milk , 

curry ^w"m Wed s'h^n “ r °" K ‘ nd * si(ie « ™ch’.s 
lunch- in T showcase. ‘ he m0r " ing ' P “ pib ~ * “'"pie 

Kitchens seen on visits by the author were clean and the food 
was we -prepared. 1 ® Bread was baked on the spot. Students wear- 
'll a I )rons ’ and sometimes wearing face masks carried 

l°°f '° t K f" “ d “ il inl “ PO^S for each oMtot 
assniates. In the 1st and 2d grades, the teachers did the serving ' 

retot”„' f«A P K Pib JU ’ d IUnch P* riod » 'ime for 

<Tef™ve7hv 7 7 * ° C ‘ ,nn0t aff0rd P»y- e*penses often are 

defrayed by the local government, or the PTA, with the names of 
recipients being kept secret. of 

Besides improvement in the children’s health, children have an 
ucational experience. They learn about nutrition and hygienic 

tbo ’* mpmn ’ 0rmphU ’ Pwentation: ittr (Tokyo. 

zs. m nutr ’ 
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food-handling. They also get to know each other and have a sense# • 
of belonging; differences in economic and social status recede. 


Through the PTA, the program also involves the home and the 
community. .Much of the food purchasing, preparation, and han' 
dling is done by mothers, and the PTA often has donated funds 
for construction of kitchens. • 

A 1957 Ministry survey of the physiques of 6 million school- 
children showed them to be taller and heavier and to have “better 
figures’* than their counterparts of 1936. The 12-year-olds, 
born soon after the war, showed the greatest gains. 11 No doubt, 
these gains can be attributed in part to the school-lunch program 
and in part to the general improvement^ n dietary habits aild im- 
proved living conditions in recent years. 

» j 

A$ahi Evening Ne%ci, June 28 , 1957 . 
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CHAPTER IX 


Social Education 


Q OCTAL EDUCATION the Japanese equivalent of adult edu- 

V - ,r ° m M '* ^-.ina.ionTat 

pe left m ignorance, regardless of class. 


Initial Modernization Epoch 

In July 1929 ' ?«ure»u of Social Education was established for- 
y ln ' ? f Education with responsibility f<j'r devel- 

Z n T" 6d " C “"°“ al I >ro i Mt » for adults and out-of-school 
youth. Its purposes were to fill a need created by the dislocation 
of persons and the partial breakdown of the traditional family sys- 

sDirit "Zll ‘ T n lmlu8,rmli “ l “^»"d to improve the national 

thro ui/n M r e ' ,re " U the c * use of ""tionalism and 

through it the Government helped to educate the public for com- 
pliance with nationalist aims. 

oJ^dJd"*' 1 ° f ^ 0C “ 1 - Educ,tion sponsored and worked through 

3™ '• T'. ety ’ SUcl ' * s y° u ' h ’ "'“"■‘"’si »" d forkero’ 

. Me,h °; lB ,nclud<!d '«-tures by Government officials sent 
co y ra,s ’ traveling exhibits, and museum a« 
hv ^ T. program origins in the Ministry, was transmitted 
Ui the Prefectures, and then implemented at the prefecture! and 
oral levels. A number of inspectors were attached to the Social 

33 T “Tl"! <0 su p ervi * the r °r«l programs . Prefecture, and 
cities hat! parallel social education section, in their departments of 

*r.3Y, h ' Ch ™°P e ™" !d with the Tokyo headquartered de- 

***** " nd J 0, "n ed " oa,ion programs for each community. 
In small towns and villages, the central Government’s krograms 

ere carried on cl " e,, >' «'rough the traditional community^ meeting 

'Which representative of each family attended. Through this mean! 
Government-inspired social education activities reached into the. 
very homes of the Empire. Tims was provided a network of facili- 
ties for use by the Government in disseminating directives and 
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mobilizing activities of citizens not enrolled in schools. During the 
nationalist period the army group mobilized social education insti- 
tutions for the war effort. 

Among the agencies sponsored and subsidized by the Bureau of 
Social Education were the nationwide Young Men’s, Young Wom- 
en's and Women’s Associations (YMA, YWA, and WA). 

The YMA enrolled boys on graduation from elementary school 
and kept them until they were conscripted at about age 20. 1 A 
majority of the young men in the town or village belonged, and 
- the organization acted as a means of Inducting young men into 
adult society and as a community service agency in time of emer- 
gency such as earthquakes, fires, and floods. It leaned heavily on 
the local school, utilizing the school plant for its meetings and the 
local teachers for its leadership in vocational and physical training. 

As the Nation approached- the war, the YMA activities becaipe in- 
creasingly military, with emphasis on drill under a local reservist. 

In later years, these youth groups were amalgamated into one cen- 
tralized “control organization* 7 called the Greater Japan Youth 
Association — an agency used by the Government in mobilizing young 
people for propaganda,' war work, and civil defense activities. 

The YWA, a parallel organization for girls,' was concerned with 
social service, recreation, and ‘training for marriage and mother- 

• hood. Girls studied cooking, sewing, and sdme physiology. This 
society was smaller and less active than the YMA, and girls dropped 
out of it at the time of approaching marriage. 

Both groups were hierarchically organized with some 30,000 units / 
located in cities, towns, and villages throughout the country. Above 1 
these units. were district, prefectural, and at the top, a national i 

• federation as central organ. To the Japan Federation of Young - 
Men’s Associations and the Japan Federation of Young Women’s 
Associations, the Ministry of Education annually paid grants-in- 
aid for the nationwide program. In 1936, there were roughly 2% 
million boys and D/ 2 million girls in these organizations. 

Most schools had a school supporters association or a juvenile I 

guardians association. They were characterized by the same cen- j 

tralized control from prefectural or national federations. A prin- I 

/•ipal function was to raise money to make up shortages in Govern- t 

Went support of essential school programs or for such extra items [ 

as a piano or sports equipment. Such collections were, in effect, aty j 
additional school tax. | 

for membership tor 10 yearn after completion of cufli|itfliior;xliMitl 9 B *c- | 

collated for “jontii" aged *0 to 40 participating In YM'n and YWA'a. Later, mature men I 
and Women were found to be the accepted leaden of youth organisation*. I 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION Jgg 

Japan had a public library system as early as 1899, when the 
Government enactJl a library law.* Reportedly in 1902 there were ’ 

2 libraries; in 1927, some 4,300 of varying sizes. £ach library was,. i 
separate and independent Though there was no unified organize 
tion,-the library tended fo be a storehouse foT^recious books-^pen 
to scholars, not the general public. Librarianship was not regarded * 
as a career, and librarians received low pay. Financial support- 
from prefectural governments supplemented by national subsidies— 
was meageK Public libraries charged admission and a rental for 
books and materials. They were not reading and browsing places. 

Some contained great collections of the classics. In general, they * 
were not service institutions for schools or the general public. 


Democratization Epoch 


The Early Period" 


On adult education, the U. S. Education Mission commented: 

P !? 8 r a,n ° f idu,t educat,on ,B to any Society that looks 

toward the highest development of Its human resources ... 

™»“»®ended,> therefore, that the present adult ‘education service 
ofthe Ministry of Education be revitalised, democratised, and given the 
preatlge of au independent department . . . 

• . J * pa “’* • p hoola, colleges, and onlversltles are a great potential force for 
giving Impetus to adult v educat Ion. The holding of evening classes In the 
schools, the strengthening of parent-teacher associations, and the opening 

‘ • cho ° l bulM,Df * ? or discussions and forums— theae are but a few of 
the services to adult education which could be offered 

The tax-supported public library la another Institution which fosters the 
spread of Ideas ... * 

Public museums provide another opportunity for adult Instruction . . * 

The former organization* for youth were abolished voluntarily at 
the beginning of the Occupation. The widespread fear that youth 
would succumb to communist appeals a.t a time of chaos caused the 
Ministry to make various efrorts enrly *in the Occupation to absorb 
them into* some substitute overall youth’ organization under the 
leadership of local mayors, teachers, priests, *and others. 

Onjtfoveniber 15 , 1945 . the’Ministiy set up a new Bureau nf Social 
education and sent a notification to prefectural governors on the 

p. L 1 * 1 * 11 L,br>r7 HUur, Utrmrif i* Jmpmm (Tokyo, the AmocI^Iob. 1MT), 

OSo *"“*** *• J " pmn (W«ihlnyton. U. & Ck>r*ra. 

Aerte.1l!> ,M€> ‘ P 44-46- of PnbllctffloB 2879. far Ra.teni 
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promotion of social education, urging them to establish prefecture! 
social education sections and embark upon social education. 4 One 
recommendation was to work through neighborhood associations, * 
which later were abolished by Occupation' authorities. A similar 
notification went to the heads of nearly all the schools* in Japan 
su gg esting that they make their school facilities available for social 
education in off-times and that they start extension courses. 

In the spring of 1046, specialists on adult education in CIE began 
working with officials of the Bureau of Social Education to plan a 
program independent of Government control. Japanese officials, 
pointed to major obstacles in such a departure : 'Dearth of meeting 
places; shortage of leadership; poverty; and lack of a tradition for 
independent, private, voluntary organizations. The former youth 
school centers for prewar social educational activities were either 
destroyed or dilapidated. Who would provide leadership for vol- 
untary organizations! 

Leadership training, then, was among the first needs. Beginning 
in 1647, the Ministry, with CIE assistance, inaugurated a nationwide 
series of adult education' conferences to last 3% days at 2 places in 
each Prefecture. These conferences, designed to assist leaders of 
public and private agencies in developing local programs, were held 
annually during the Occupation. From 1947 to 1950 more than a 
hundred thousand trainees attended these meetings, including repre- 
sentatives of women’s associations, j3m\. organizations, PTA’s, re- 
ligious groups, labor unions, and Government officials, educators, 
and newspapermen.* , 

. In 1948, SCAP brought in adult education leaders from the U. S. 
as consultants for an Institute for Education Leadership attended 
by 90 leaders of women’s organizations and managers of citizens 
public halls.* Many of the Japanese went back to their commu- 
nities and ..conducted followup programs for, local leaders and 



. workers. * . , 

The Ministry of Education sponsored annual specialized confer- ' 
ences for prefecturfil social education consultants to help them de- 
velop democratic programs. Many such leadership training instb 
tutes, summer “colleges” for laborers, and workshops for special 
groups were held at prefectural, regional, and national levels.. 

Another need was the strengthening of private organizations sep- 
arated from Government subsidy and control. The national federe- . 

•Mi M. NrlaoD, The A4eli-B4*cetlo* P r e g rem to Oe en p 4 e4 Jegem: (Law- 

ww, Kama, Oilnntti of Kauai, 1M4). a 12S-SS. (Uapabllakod doctoral Sl mrt artoa.) 

•SCAP. CIE, Peet-Wer D*v*lepme*U to Jepeeeee B4eemUen (Tokyo, OHQ, IMS), eel. I. 

• Sra f/. Its for a description of etttaena public hallo. 
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tion of prewar days— the Social Education Federation— was reor- 
ganized. It published materials, sponsored forums, and assisted 
loc * ] groups on request. The Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) 
patterned somewhat after the organization in fhe U. S., was intro-’ 
duced to replace the School Supporters Association. The Japanese 
Youth Association came back into being and was soon active in rural 
villages and small towns, taking in youth 16 to 30 as before the 
war, but under leaders from their own age group. They resumed 
their community service such as disaster relief, road building, 
cehsus-taking, fire-watching, and local construction. 

* ocial. Education Law. 1 —' The legal framework for the social edu- 
cation Program was established by the Social Education Law pre- 
by * h ® Bure * u of Social Education and paasg&by the Diet 
"I *J ay J 949 - B defined social education as “systmatic activities 
of education (including physical education and recreation) prima- 
ry for out-of-school youths and adults.” • To encourage local initi- 
ative, the law decentralized support and control of social education 
programs, placing responsibility for them on local boards of edu- 
cation. The Bureau’s function was limited to professional and tech- 
mckl advice and guidance and such financial aid and supplies as 
were within the limits of appropriated funds” to enable local com- 
munities to maintain a congenial environment where citizens could 
, en £*ge cultural and educational activities.” • * 

A social education section was established in the secretariat of 
prefecture! boards of education to help implement the program. In 
local communities the law provided for lay social eduction ad- . 
visory committees of school principals, representatives of voluntary 
agencies, and citizens to advise the boards of education. It pro- 
vided for establishment and operation of citizens public halls and 
for utilization of school facilities for social education purposes. 
Libraries and museums, schools, and halls were included in an inte- 
grated program under the jurisdiction of the local board of edu- 
cation. The law also prescribed for youth classes, discussion meet- 
ings and lecture courses for adults, correspondence courses, audio- 

rf ** 1 h,b J 8 ’ V h, ** IC “"tests* and artistic groups, according to 
local need. You th organizations and women’s associations no longer 
were subsidized b y the Ministiy nor were they under the control of 

the Ministry or local public bodies. 

Major in stitutions for carrying on social education were: (1) 

p. WH ?* 1 ***** 5 CI *’ r ** t ’ w * f tm mm MmmHm, rol. II. 

• Ibid., Article 1 p. MS. 

• Ibld^ Artifice 8 tad 4, p. MS-4. 
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Citizens public halls, (2) libraries, (3) museums, (4) Him libraries, 
and (5) physical education and recreation facilities. 

Citizens public halls were opened as centers for community activi- 


ties in their leisure time. Organized under local boards of education, 
they provided communities with opportunity for practising demo- 
cratic procedures. The local boards appointed managers and other 
officials to devise programs on the advice of the lay advisory com- 
mittees to meet local needs. 

Often programs recommended were more or less perfunctory and 
ceremonial. The townspeople did not rush forward to take advan- 
tage of the facilities. Realization of this situation stimulated plan- 
ning on the part of the Ministry and of the prefectural boards of 
education. Leadership workshops were held for personnel in the 
secretariats of boards of education and for managers of some of' 
the citizens public halls. The Ministry set up a list of standards 
bv which to judge citizens public halls and annually picked halls 
for special commendation. By 1950 a wide variety of programs 
was under way, including social education institutes, domestic sci- 
ence st udy groups, agriculture fairs, vocational classes related to 
local industry, instruction in chicken or livestock raising, workshops 
for repairing agricultural equipment; courses in English, health 
education, flower arrangement, tea ceremony, dressmaking, use of 
the abacus; and recreational programs, including the newly imported 
coeducational pastime’of square dancing. In addition, many citizens 
public halls established small libraries. 

Librarie *. — The National Diet Library was organized in 1948 as 
the depository for publications in Japan and the headquarters for 
local libraries in the country. On petition of the chairmen of both 
houses of the National Diet, a representative of the U. S. Library 
' of Congress and a representative of the American Library Associa- 
tion were invited to Japan to advise on setting up the library. They 
helped the Japanese in drafting their National Diet Library Bill 
i passed by the Diet and promulgated February 9, 1948, to provide 
services to: (1) The Diet, (2) executive and judicial branches of 
Government, and (3) the public. The Chief Librarian was ap- 
pointed, and the library officially opened June fi, 1948, in the former 
Akasaka Detached Palace. 

In 1950, a Library I jaw 10 was passed for the purpose of promoting 


' ties. They provided citizens of rural’ Ashing and farming villages 
with meeting places for study and discussion and for other activi- 



*• For complete text. ■**: SOAP, CIS. P—t-Wmr fl t wli y w wte <» ;«hmm Macattea* 
toI. II. p. 321 -SO. 
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Uw. Anion# its provisions were these: (1) Prohibiting the char* r- 
m# of admission fees or other fees for the use of the library mate- 
rials; (2) authorizing use by the general public as a means of con- 
tributing to their culture and recreation; (3) making librarians 
res|K>nsible for providing counsel to visitors; (4) stipulating library 
cooperation with schools, museums, citizens public hal]s, and the 
like through such services as inter-library loans; and (5) making 
libraries responsible for sponsoring and encouraging a positive social 
education program, including reading circles, seminars, film show- 
ings, and exhibitions. The chief librarian was to be appointed 
locally and an advisory library council couhl be set up to advise 
him concerning library service'. The library was to be a sendee 
institution for the whole public. 

The Library Law was supported by the Japan Library Associa- 
tion, which by 1960 reported a lqefnbership of almost 2,000 working 
to improve the quality of library service in the country. The 1936 
figure of 6,080 libraries was reduced to one-seventh that number 
when many institutions were dissolved in implementing the Library 
x about 12 percent of the cities, towns, and villages had 

libraries so this was recognized as a fertile field for development. 11 
The law stimulated establishment of libraries by local assemblies 
and citizens public halls. 

The major problem was the lack of grained librarians in spite of 
the Library Law requirement that inservice librarians take short 
courses of not less than 16 units at selected universities. A library 
science course was started in 1961 with the establishment of a pro- 
fessional Library School at Keio University, staffed partly by li- 
• brary specialists from the U. S. selected by the American Library 
Association and financed by l T . S. appropriated funds. Later the 
Rockefeller Foundation provided additional help. Keio University 
b«fcame the first Japanese university to offer a bachelor of arts in 
library science. It has from 20 to 30 graduates per year,' Other 
universities also instituted library science courses. 

Partnt-teacher an*ocuUiont. — A private voluntary organization 
concerned with school and adult educatioh .was the Parent-Teacher 
Association (PTA). It differed from the prewar Supporters Asso- 
ciation in being: ( 1 ) Voluntary, independent, and democratic; (2) 
primarily concerned with the school program and the welfare of 
children rather than with raising money; (8) inclusive of teachers 
as will as parents; and (4) a forum for the two groups to discuss 
mutual pro blems and sponsor social education programs. 

* 8wMm * Vatt * atmU * "*•»•*•* ****** »• Jmp rn (WMhtoftM. u a 
Oot« rawest Pristina OBn. 1*60). p. if. * 
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There was little need to encourage Japanese parents to take an 
interest in their children's schools, for education is one of the prir 
mary values of Japanese society. With major changes imminent in 
1947, parents were interested in understanding and sharing them. 
When new schools at the lower secondary level were formed, PTA's 
were started. Soon the abbreviation — FT A — became a household 
"word. Local schools advertised their PTA by permanent signs at 
school entrances. 

SOAP advisers, from Tokyo and Military (iovernmeijt 'officers 
throughout the country provided help in setting up associations. 
They encouraged grassroots development and discouraged formation 
of a national federation until local units were able to operate nlone. 
In tht> spring of 1948, a nationwide Ministry survey showed that 
80 percent of the elementary, LSS, and USS had PTA's. u 

Since the country was suffering economically from war and in- 
flation, school flnapces continued to “be a problem, and the function 
of supplementing (iovemtnent aid fell to the PTA. Instead of 
forced assessment, however, the local membership decided the 
method to be used. 

Devising an-dnteresting program presented a problem. The Min- 
istry produced a series of pamphlets on organization and on pro- 
griming and conduct of meetings and made them available to 
PTA’s throughout the country. The Ministry's PTA Committee 
produced a Model Constitution and Ry-Lnws for Local .Parent- 
Teacher Associations. It posited a democratic organization devoted 
to the welfare of children and the promotion of adult education 
for parents as a means of raising home and community life stand- 
ards. Membership was to be voluntary with members having equal 
rights and responsibilities. Teachers, as well as parents, were to 
pay dues. Officers were to be elected by secret ballot and majority 
vote for a term of 2 years. There were to be no honorary officers 
and n6 forced collections of dues. Each PTA was to be autonomous 
and independent. 

There was temptation to demand that members make contribu- 
tions for school purposes — to purchase window glass for class- 
rooms to keep out the cold and to buy other essential equipment 
Military Government education officers sought to suggest alternate 
fund-raising activities such as bazaars and plays. Bnt money rais- 
ing was necessary; in 1960 PTA’s were reported to be contributing 
12 percent of the operating expenses of the elementary and 10 per- 
cent of the LSS. 


op. ett, p. sm. . 
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m ^ 81 . on* 1 Congress of Parents and Teachere (noft-govern- 
mental) in the ( . S. released its publications for translation and 
issuance in Japanese, Pamphlets adapted from them to meet Japa- 
nese needs often were printed free or at cost by publjc-spifited 

*?" I>^7 r nd dl8lnbuted thr °ugh prefectural and municipal offices. 
A I IA hour broadcast every week on the radio was devoted to a 
discussion of PTA problems. ' Filmstrips and movies were prepared 
by Occupation authorities and distributed through prefectural film 
libraries. Private publishers began to prepare materials to meet 
the growing demand. 

At the end of therOccupation, membership in PTA’s in Japan 
was reported at some 15 million in 35,562 local groups.” The writer 
frequently visited PTA meetings and usually found large attend- 
ance and participation by fathers as well as mothere. Parents asked 
questions of the principal and criticized the school if they thought 

it needed it. They visited classes and established friendly relations 
with the teachers. / 

General adult education proffham *.— To provide educational op- 
portunities for parents of school children, the Ministry (in July 
1946) requested prefectural governors to reestablish prewar ; moth- 
era classes and this time open them to both mothers and fathere. 

I hey soon became parents* classes subsidized by the Ministry and 

whw| l ^« 118 eXten8ion COUr8eS ° f the elenie "tary and secondary 


Colleges were requested to offer general cultural courses for the 
public, to be subsidized by the Ministry at the rate of 500 to 3000 
yen per institution. A 30-hour course to explain the new Consti- 
tution was started in 55 universities. In addition, prefectural gov- 
ernors were urged to encourage each city, town, and village to have 
a lecture course on the Constitution in the local citizens public hall 
or elementary school. The Japanese plan for extension education - 
consisted of separate short-term culture courses initiated by the 

The Social Education Law of 1949 continued the practice of 
Ministry -subsidized ' social education classes as th<* extension pro- 
gram of elementary and secondary schools. One of the objects was 
to increase citizen interest in and concern for the school*. New 
* community”, classes met at least 30 times a year and considered 
social and political changes being effected. The^Ministiy stressed 
the importa nce of adapting course Content to local needs. In 1949, 

*£££"£* TT"* * 4memtU * 0r *'“ e • l«r (Tokyo, 

** Ndm, op. dt, a an. 
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more than* 1 million people attended this program. In 1950, 10-day 
national science courses sponsored jointly by the prefectural boards 
of education and the Ministry brought elementary science and health 
information to the general public. * • 

The Ministry gave nominal subsidies each year to the prefectural 
governments to establish cultural courses for laborers. There usu- 
' ally were about 125 of these courses in the country developed by 
prefectural authorities in epo|>eration with labor* and management 
and consisting of some .'10 hour£of instruction and discussion. 

^ Military Government aided in a social education project to instruct 
the average citizen in his rights and' responsibilities under the new. 
Constitution and the new laws by publishing a course of 20 lessons 
based on the 10th grade textbook : Primer of Detnocracy. Thousands 
Of men and women in 29 Prefectures of Southern Japan took the 
course in r their local citizens public halls, schools, and temples. 
They discussed problems of democracy. 1 * Ministry officials, in their 
role, of public servants, began to get better acquainted with local 
problems by participating as advisers in local conferences. < 

The Social Education Law aimed to mobilize social education 
resources into an integrated program by :‘ ( 1 ) Placing responsibility * 
on local boards of education for libraries and citizens public halls 
and for adapting adult education to local needs; (2) providing 
for lay social educational advisory committees to advise the boards; 
and (3) encouraging the use of school facilities for the purposes. 
The Ministry's new role was to set standards which local groups 
were to meet in order to receive subsidies. 

Local groups held forum, panel, and roundtable discussions using 
parliamentary procedure and audiovisual aids. Some 1,300 surplus 
projectors and films were distributed tp Prefectures by SCAP for 
use in these adult education programs. «AU Prefectures now have 
audiovisual sections and most have film libraries for loan of films 
and projectors in their Prefectures. The citizens public halls often 
, have book collections. 

Major problems of the social education program at the end of the 
Occupation were: (1) Lack of enough trained leaders. (2) lack of 
adequate tax sources for activities suggested, and (3) lack of a 
continuing long-term program/ National subsidies for these purposes 
were small. In the 1950-51 budget, the item for public libraries 
was left out completely. 

Demand, from an education-hungry populace wns great. Hundreds 
of public and private agencies were trying to meet the deWnd with 

is Ronald B. Aideraon, An Advil Education Project In Japan. 8ck—l and Aoctfrf*. Tf: 
UM1 June 3. 1*50 
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a variety of programs designed to educate cities in their rights 
and n*pons.bilit.es m society, to help adults and out-of-school 
youth increase their vocational efficiency, and to offer guidance in' 
use of leisure time. * 

• ,1“ ,on «- 8, J andi "f P°P ul * ri, 3' of youth organizations in 
. .T’*. . W “ * d<,m ‘ uld for revival of westemtype organizations 

absorbed into the Greator Japan Youth Association during the war- ' 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA. and YWCA.. With assistance, 
rtaffs were given the opportunity to receive (mining, handbooks and 
nsnnuct'onai materials were, prepared, and contacts were reestab- 

„ w ‘ ,h . .broad, including international organiza- . 

lions, which cooperate,. in helping the Japanese. - 

rcir,lun »a!!° r H , < n,! r<> w.' < ! n,ri, "' ll y or K«ized in Japan in 1922, was 
reorganized IMS With the assirt.hce of a staff from ,h. U. & 

and an Am, slant National Director trained in the C S. on an 

American Red (’roes scholarship, the Japanese Red Cross enrolled 

entire claws of elementary schools and LSS using regular teachers ■ 

fore”*v^ *• bold special work camps and summer con- 

’ ,t T lMd * rs ,*" d oiganizers in citizenship training, 

fn.„5 . T V r T'°" 0n ' " nd ,he Bering of international 

rol^flT | Am °l ,R '.r r0 "" ,l ' 1 "’ K P'OfW.m. "re the exchange of 
cokirful hand made albums, student art eahibits, and international 

£?. 1 *", h d .“"' or ««! <’"*» k-iips in other countries. In 

~V" T -'cTj chlldr '" of J "P" n .bare their life and interests with . 
school children around the world. 

A nationa! program of rural youth clubs not unlike the 4-H Clubs 

M L *!l T S,arte<, hy the MinUr y Agriculture and Forestry. 

lifc n^^h # dy ag^, ^ U , ‘ J^a, " ,et,lo<is an<1 improve family 

on the farms. Guidance is provided on a part-time basis by 
teachers of agriculture in USS. 

The Pntftent Period 

.. n ‘t, ""f 18 social fiction facilities in Japan as pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Education in 1047 and covering the year 

Cf/iren. public 1057 .bout 80 pereent of the cities, 

rmi^hiv n d n^l ln . J 1 , ,P* n . hud ««iaena public halla There were . 
roughly 8,000 major halls with thousands of smaller branches.* 6 

One citizens public hall in the Prefecture of Aomori, for ex- 
ample, held open meetings twice a week where the mayor and his 

I*-' ** ** 14. iarlurW fh, 

vr * mr ***~ trith a imrWlmt nuttnpr. 
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Tablt 14. — Social education facilities: 1955 


I 


Facilities 


C It liens public bait*/ «... 

Libraries 

Prefect urn! 

v Municipal 

Private 

Museums 

National 

Prefectural 

Municipal. ^ 

Private 

Film libraries 

Prefectural 

Municipal 

Private 

Physical education And recreation. 

Prefectural 

Municipal 


Number of facilities 

T 

35,343 

742 

105 


003 


34 

239 

35 


201 

7li 


113 

406 

48 


305 

4 

55 

1,058 

111 

p 

247 



Number of employed 
cl 



jurew Ministry of Education, Education in /Afe; Annual Report of the Ministry of Education (Tokyo 
Ministry, 1887)* Part II, p. 38. 
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constituency discussed village problems. Another in Ehime Pre- 
fecture stimulated the ltyrnl • citizens to establish an experimental 
farm and community shop. 17 Major problems, as usual, "were finance 
and leadership. Jhe tendency was to look to the^central Government 
for both. 

From the beginning, an activity which was particularly popular 
ift agricultural sections of^he northeastern or Tohoku region but 
common to rural areas was the youth class for out-of -school working 
youth who wished to continue their education. A f*w for the 
Promotion of Youth Classes, aiming to “promote working youth’s 
knowledge and skill in .vocations and home management and’ to 
enhance the level of their culture,” was passed"* in 1953. It re- 
quired municipalities to establish youth classes and granted a 
national subsidy for them. By 1955, a total of lp,606 youth classes 
were reported to be serving over a million students in 84 percent 
of t]je municipalities. 18 Classes, held either in the public hall or 
the local school, are taught by elementary or LSS teachers for 
period up to 2 years. The largest number of such classes, almost 
one-half, are in cooking and infant care. Vocation^training— for < 
farm youth in operating fanfi machines and for town youth in 
study and observation of jobs in stores and factories come next. 
The remainder are practical courses in civics, economics, and general 
culture. About 70 percent of the students are under 20 years of 
ago, with an almost equal number of boys and girls participating. 1 * 

" " » 

1T Yomiurt Shimbuu, AprU 29, 1950, M quoted la : Nelaon, op. dt, p. 849. 
u Minli try of Education, Kducation fa ltit: Annual Kejort of the Ministry of Jfdooa-* 
lion, p. 101. .. N 

19 Ministry of Education, Kducation in Japan, (trophic Proobntotion: itir, p, 108-104. 
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Citizens public halls have offered social education courses for 
adults as well as for youth, in such areas as agricultural improve- 
J" /"/ i ea , th 10 J" 1954 “* 56 * these courses reportedly totaled 

qnf nnn f "V** l?* 5 !/ Were fonna,, r ^eduled courses with some 
307,000 regular attendant* Local boards of education held 25,221 

general adult courses of which 4,628 were long-terift, such as the 
people s science courses or laborers’ culture courses required by the 

Ten ™* G0V * mnent - The ,fttter enrolled a total of 293,000 stu- 

Each year representatives of the halls hold an all-Japan con- 
ference. For several years the annual conference has called for the 
enactment of a separate citizens public hall law which would require 
cities, towns, and villages to establish halls, fix the number of em- 
ployees, and set up standards for employment. When local finances 
are strained by difficult times, local officials may look on the halls 
as a marginal enterprise and a place to retrench. Despite difficulties, 
the citizens public halls have been described as “centres for stimulat- 
ing new ways of thinking in rural areas.” *> 

. A recent activity of the citizens public halls was an experiment 
in rural social education carried on in 64 villages of less than a 
riiouaand inhabitants. Through the cooperation of the Japanese 
National Commission for UNESCO, the Ministry of Education, 
and the Japan Broadcasting Corporation, a televised course of 18 
Ig^sons entitled ‘Tor the Progress of the Farming Village” was 
shown to <ele-clubs of from 30 to 60 farmers usually meeting in 
their local citizens public hall » The course aimed at persuading 
the farmers to modernize their methods in order to increase produc- 
tivity and make life easier and healthier for their families. It 
considered such economic and social problems as “Where will the 
younger sons, who do not inherit the land, go?” or “Why don’t 
girls want to many fanners?” Members of the family, including 
farm housewives, attended the courses, sitting *n the floor of the 
haHs m front of thfc television set. Then they were led in discus- 
sion by the local hall manager or a teacher. 

Tliere are evidences of the impact of the project in various com- 
munities. Most of the participating villages hope to continue their 
tele-clubs. Fanners belonging to other liklls heard of the experi- 
ment and formed their own tele-clubs and purchased television sets 
for their h alls. TV manufacturers joined with the Government 

s<^K SfSr*** •/ <» «**, ./ 

Ttort woro about a mlllloa nti ffp ortw l to w la rxlittura i n iaaa v » 
tow* t* within nag* Of. TV .talloii. UMt f. r**r.r h.d not 
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riawW^ lr X ; fl Tfu_ at 26 below *"®rket price. Television 

lw7»nt« W f h ifc h « ha l h**" T 8,dered by farmer8 88 8 “P*8tin>e of 

nn i° k « and n0t ht fo T. the hon€8t farmer “ who Wno place 

flitting, up late, now is spreading in rural areas. It forins a basis 
for community discussion. 

Expansion of library services. The commercial bookstore acts as 
ai^ informal library, with students standing by the hour reading 
books. Supplementing bookstores in 1966 were 725 public libraries 
throughout the country , 106 prefectural, 357 city, 211 town and 

hlntfw “a" 5 . P T at ? Ubraries reporting a toUl of 16,696,822 
. u Add,t, ° nal llbrftl 7 resources exist in the schools. The 
pu ic libraries are crowded. During examination time, students are 
lined up from morning until night awaiting their turn at books they 
cannot take home. Free circulation has not been widely ' 

because of fear of vindalism and theft, which reportedly , 
to some 80,000 books per month.* Public libraries hai 
trained librarians; reportedly they need an additional 4,C 
fesaonal workers.* * 

S^ae of the recent developments of public libraries include: 
(1) Bookmobiles to carry library services to the people,* (2) ref- 
erence service to handle telephone and mail inquiries, (3) children’s 
rooms in 20 percent of the libraries, and (4) collection and use of 
audiovisual materials, film showings, and record concerts. 

e 28 CIE Information Centers in 22 cities serving the surround- 

2? h * d * h ^ 8ic 601,601100 of from 5,000 to 10,000 books and 
from 800 to 600 periodicals. Books a*d magazines could be borrowed 
for home reading. Centers sent routing book and magazine col- 

^ pubhc ® cbo ° 1 . Irenes in neighboring communities. 
When their original librarians returned to the U. 8., some Ubraries 
tiirned over to the Prefectures, and the program now serves 
several million people annually. Fourteen centers are operated as 
American Culture Centers. Tokujiro Kanamori, head of thebiet 
Library, reported to the author that the Japanese are now building 

pwplt* * n<i e " iph ** , * in * the 1,181 Ilb »rie8 must serve the 

“"I 06 a * ency * ** 800181 Question program are 
the 408 pre fectural and municipal film libraries throughout the 

* "l**" Ub " ,y «■ ^ <1*,* AaMclattoa, 1 M7 >. 

* Jmpm» Timn, May M, ISM. 

Z£u* '*?r*?**~' e4i,tr ' « 
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Nation, which have developed as a result of greatly increased port- 1 
war use of audiovisual equipment in schools and communities. They 
lend audiovisual materials to schools and halls for educational or 
recreational programs. About 25 percent of the halls and many 
of the schools now have Japanese-made motion picture and slide 
projectors.* 8 

The Ministry produces educational films, slides, and records, and 
purchases films from private companies for distribution to film 
libraries for the use of local groups. 

The National Diet Library consists at present of the Central 
Library, in temporary quarters in the palace and 28 branch libraries 
In executive and judicial branches throughout the capital, together 
with 4 collections containing ancient and rare books. As of 1966, 
if reported nearly 4^ million boqks available for use by the public 
in the library, or inter-library loan, or through copying services. 
The Chief Librarian is authorised to assist prefectural and other 
assemblies, Government officials, and librarians in the organization 
of libraries. The Diet Library also makes available printed icatalog 
cards and publications of the library to other libraries and in- 
dividuals. One service is the publication of a quarterly Periodical* 
Index of magazine articles — the first venture of its kind iihJepan*- 
Construction began in 1956 on a new and specialized library build- .' 
ing to house the National Diet Library. 

Parent-teacher s association trends . — The current trend in PTA’s 
as observed by a critic from Japan is for the stated purposes of the * 
organization to get buried in other activities and interests. In many 
places, the organization was reported to have become almost ex- 
clusively a parents’ association. On September 6, 1963, the Mainicki 
in' Osaka warned that the PTA “must establish the principle that 
teachers are on an even footing with parents in promoting educa- 
tion for children.”" 

The* function of the PTA today is Similar to that of the Sup- 
porters Association in prewar day? — largely raising money. The 
average monthly dues are a hundred yen (28 cents) paid by parents 
of practically all the childreh. One survey of 46 elementary schools 
in Setagaya Ward of Tokyo reported that of the total sum col- 
lected, the working expenses took 20 percent .while the remaining 
80 percent was devoted to school operating expenses^ purchase of 
equipment and teaching materials, and grants to teachers for study, 

* See : kflnlatrj of Education, MimNm im Jmp—, Orm p* to t»$T. p. jU 

Indicate* that 18.5 percent of the ric ms taiy and LSS had notion plctai* projector*, nod 
M.l percent had elide or dlmetrlp projector*. 

»Aa tranalated la OTppen Tim**, Sept 8. 1S6S. 






“! d t ” Ve, to confepence8 -“ In »veral schools visited by the 
rwk ° r ’i^r e * (j n »nced the building of the school auditorium. 

Other PTA s built Vrwimming pools, libraries, or classrooms. Mem- 
bers also have contributed to the school-hmch program through 
purchase and cooking of foodstuffs. 

Parents state that the pressure to*pay rising dues amounts almost 
to paying tuition—* violation of the Constitution and of the Fuiida- 
° # Educ * tion - Increased assumption of financial re- 
■pnow 1 1 y gfres the PTA a larger voice in the administrative and 
poIicy-making| affairs of schools. 'JTns i 8 » distortion, says the 
Mainichi, of the real purposes of the PTA which are to promote the 

te!cW*i T ldren * nd “ * brid «® between parents and 

The PTA is an influential group at the local, prefectural, and 
national levels. At the local level, other groups influencing the 
schools— the school board and the teachers union— often seek the 

support 'of the PTA. ' 

.nI°fT«o II ? Pe P eR * nt ot Japan’s elementary schools, LSS, 

* nd to municipal and pre- 

ectural fe derations, and the latter send delegates* tb the National 
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PTA Federation founded in October 1962. The theme of the 6th 
annual convention of the national federation in ' November 1957 
illustrates a concern of the PTA in morals education in the school 
and moral guidance of youth outside of school. 

Voluntary organization *. — Many youth organizations such as the 
Japan Youth Association, reportedly with over 4 million members, 
and the Junior Red Cross with 600,000 members as of May 1967, 
provide programs for youth. Women's organizations, reporting more 
. than 8 million members, or 31 percent of eligible women voters, 
are organized into national federations such as the Association of 
Housewives and tKe Japan Women’s Organizations. They have 
, served in securing rights for women and promoting the welfare 
of children. 

Japan has social education organizations appealing to many 
interest groups, counting membership in the millions. The tendency 
today seems favorable toward the whole membership meeting 2 or 
8 times a year— with the business of the organization being handled 
by officers who meet once a month or oftener. With the resources 
of prefectural audiovisual libraries and with many publications from 
the Ministry and from private organizations, the programs are 
varied and many are informal. Friendly relation* are maintained 
with many similar organizations in other countries as a result of 
exchange visits. Hundreds of leadership conferences held during the 
past several years, reportedly have broadened the base of leadership 
for these organizations; though they are federated up. the line, 
and with national headquarters in Tokyo. 

Optimum reported . — A recent analysis of a series of community 
studies made by Japanese social scientists IdSks upon local adult 
education organizations with measured optimism: 

♦ 

Many communities spontaneously organised groups patterned on the 
best of American and British study and service associations (ranging from. 
PTA to political-action groups, trade unions, and social service organisa- 
tions K These are not as yet Important enough to guarantee a change In 
popular attitudes toward government and soda) organisation, but they- 
were an encouraging indication of the prospects for future democratic 
growth. They may. In short, represent “permanent” devices for Introduc- 
ing social change.** 


*> Jobs D. Montgomery. I WS g (• be 
/mm (Chicago, Uaircretty of Chicago 
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CHAPTER X 


In Brief Review 

to 

V 

T H < E *f E °, f modern education 'n Japan is a story descriptive 
% of th * P® 0 ? 16 of Japan. Her educational history is largely a 
product of her historical heritage and experience. On a traditional 
Confucian base, she bujlf for her people an educational structure 
where side by side are found both survivals of her past and modern 
educational institutions and practices of the present. 

Education was made a key to the swift and successful modern. 

Ja f* n fol, °F*ng the feudal era ending in 1868.. It pro- 
duced the technical skills utilized for building the new government, 
industry, army and navy. Japan reached out to various parts of 
e western world for technical assistance in modernizing her laws, 
her c^umoition and transportation systems, her militaiy services, 
and her industries. She turned to the U. 8. following the Meiji 
«storation, for aid in developing a modem school system. The 
Meiji leaders were evidently convinced of utility in U. S. school- 

t ~ chin * ot value, in the 

spirit behmd the U. S. “common schooled-education for the needs 
of the individual and equal opportunity for all according to ability. 

Japam invited some Americans in to help- build the new system. 
^ Gorernment smt some of its own able young scholars to the 
Y. ». teacher-training institutions to study educational philosophy 

"£ “ ew ide “ *»<* to Japan These became 
a bum for teacher training at the Tokyo Normal School. 

bJt^**?T ** ***** • b " ri * d what she considered 

JT *! duCat, ® nal needa - Shc b ^<tod Pestalozzian 
*** **** ***** philoeoiph y with her own 

' *““•» ^ ideas, particularly thoee-of intellectuals and 

students, aroused concern among Government leaders; and by 1886, 
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education stressing the needs of the individual was being replaced 
by a system of education primarily designed to serve the State. 
Increased emphasis was placed on* moral training, and many educa- 
tional theorists turned from Pestalossian ideas to those of the 
Herbartian school of German pedagogy. By this philosophy which 
they considered more in harmony with their Confucian background, 
the Japanese hoped to avoid what they held to be dangers of utili- 
tarianism: neglect of moral training; and lack of the acquisition 
of a body of knowledge. 

At no time in these earlier years did the leaders seem to lose sight 
of their purpose of modernization: that purpose expressed in the 
national slogan of the early Restoration, Fukoku Kyokei, M A Rich 
Countiy and a Strong Army.” 

, Meiji leaders reinstated the long-existing body of Shinto and 
Confucian ethics, and required it to be taught in the schools. They» 
canonized the traditional ethics in the Imperial Rescript on Educar* 
tion which became the basis for national morals and patriotism for 
the succeeding half century through the period of World War if. 

Out of all this, however, the modem institution of an educational 
system had been incorporated into Japanese culture, and Japanese 
education was more thoroughly Japanese. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion was developed into a highly centralized organ. Through 
control of teacher training, the curriculum, and the textbooks and 
through insuring universal study of the core course of morals, baaed 
on the / mperial Rescript on Education, the Government molded 
thought to suit national needs, and a high degree of national unity 
was achieved. 

The tempo of nationalism was raised progressively during the 
half century that preceded World War JI. The exception to this 
movement, however, was a brief period following World War I, 
when the idealism engendered by' the Allies’ democratic war aims 
had an impact on the country’s young intellectuals. It was at this 
time in the field of education that John Dewey and several of his 
interpreters were invited to Japan and that a democratic educa- 
tional philosophy again developed among Japan’s schoolmen. Then 
wit^ the increasing militarism during the 1980’s, the educational 
system was more and more utilised toward nationalism. As assn 
by the educational chronology in appendix C (p. 217) of this bul- 
letin, between 1886 and 1946, Japan steadily proceeded toward 
modernization, $he coApdted effectively with other nations in many 
fields of endeavor. This was accomplished despite the fact that 
educational opportunity was unequal, the few going up the academic 
ladder to the university and on to positions of leadership while the 
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miny got literacy and some practical training in order beet to serve 
the State. 





Over the years, Japan has revamped her educational system a 
number of times. With the coming of the U. S. Education Mission 
in 1M6, she turned her schools toward democratization. The Mis- 
sion pointed out that its proposals supported “trends already strong 
within Japanese educational circles.” The Missions counterpart 
group, the Japanese Education Committee, and the U. S. Mission 
worked together on the basis of equality. 

The Japanese Education Committee weighed the recommendations 
of the Mission and passed most of them on to the Ministiy to be 
cast into a series of bills for the Diet. The basic law thus produced 
to take the place of the Imperial Rescript an Education was the 
Fundamental Law of Education. 

The major aims of this reform program in education were: 
(1) Elimination of militarism .and ultranationalism, (2) democrats 
**tidn, (8) ^modernization, and (4) decentralization of educational 
control. Among specific reforms designed to cany out these aims 
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were included the provision of greater equality of educational op- 
portunity through the conversion of the multiple-track into a single- 
track system, an additional 3 years of compulsory education, and 
coeducation at all levels. To train for intelligent participation in 
a democracy, a new content was introduced — notably social studies 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The 6—3-3 system, the extension j^Tompulsory education from 
6 to 9 years, coeducation, and the introduction of democratic or- 
ganization and atmosphere to school administration and to class- 
rooms — all are reforms that have remained. On the other hand, 
decentralization and the changes in the content of education re- 
quiring general education at secondary and higher levels and social 
studies at the elementary and secondary levels have been modified 
though the concepts still are being debated. 

During the present period, democratic education has been mod- 
ified; it has not been replaced. The essential goals of the new 
education system remain : The goal of suiting education to life, the 
goal of equal educational opportunity through helping each in- 
dividual (regardless of sex) to develop his ability, and the goal of 
freedom of speech and action. The schools of Japan are working' 
to prepare free individuals for citizenship in a State which is com- 
mitted to democracy, a State rich in tradition and modern in outlook. 
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APPENDIX A 


Imperial Rescript on Education 


Know ye, 0\ir subjects: 

Our Imperial Ancestor, have founded Our Empire on a basis broad 
and everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our 
subjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from generation 
to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of 
the fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the 
source of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and wives be 
harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty and mod- 
eration; extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and cul- 
tivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
mora powers, urthermore advance public good and promote com- 
mon interest; always respect the Constitution find observe the laws; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 
Throne coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be Our 

good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions 
of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Ancestors to be observed alike by Their Descendants and 
e subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our wish to lay ,t to heart in all reverence, in common with you, 
Our subjects, that we may all thus attain to the same virtue. 

The 30th day of the 10th month 
of the 23rd year of Meiji. 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 
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APPENDIX Q 


Number of schools, ttachtrs, and pupils: May 1957 


Type of school 

Number of schools 

T 

Number of 
teachers 

Pupils 

Public 

Private 

Branch 

Total 

Regular 

Part- 

time 

Total 

number 

Per 

teacher 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

Lower secondary 

Upper secondary 

University and junior collet . 

Junior culUft 

8 pedal 

MlocdUntous * 

Tout 

2.212 

22.229 

12.068 

2,464 

166 

#6 

172 

57/ 

4,271 
165 
626 
922 
225 
f It 
8 

7, US 

137 

4,508 

698 

1,201 

in 

Htt 

6, 630 
26, 988 
13,623 

4,577 

500 

ms 

196 

7, SIS 

26,344 
351,633 
196,613 
116.233 
621 
*8, 187 
6,301 
30,57# 

4, 188 
1,875 
9,818 
20.013 
21,753 
8,8## 
322 
fi.f/7 

§§§§1111 

*4«Sc4 

334 
36. S 
At 

315 

137 

//.# 

30 

35.6 

39. »6 

6,317 

6,800 

52,509 

746,665 

57,969 

22,909,000 



* The number of junior collects to lumded In the touts for the collects. * 

1 Miscellaneous schools ire reported ss of May 1966 rather than May 1967. They are not included In the 
touts. 


Source: Compiled from daU In: Ministry of Education, A Sum jr of Japan*** Education with StmtiXks 
l$S7 ((Tokyo), the Ministry, October 1967), Series No. 1, 16 p. 
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APPENDIX C 


Education Chronology of Modom Japan 

1868:. Beginning of MelJI Restoration. Emperor Meljl's Charter Oath of Fire 
Articles. 

1812: Gakusei ( Educational System) establishes first modern school system. 
1879: Code of Education— democratic revision by Tanaka and Murray providing 
for Educational Affairs Boards. 

1880: Code of Education— nullifies power of boards; requires Bhushin (Morals), 
and makes S yearn of schooling compulsory. 

1886: Minister of Education Mori’s new codes result In State-centered educa- 
tion, Tokyo University being modeled after German universities and 4 
years of education being compulsory. 

1890 : October SO— Imperial Rescript on Education. v 

lOt^U'Cotnpulaory education raised to 6 years. 

1918: University Ordinance recognises private and local universities. 

Youth S 0 * 4001 Ordinance provides for part-time schools for working youth. 
1989: \outh school attendance is made compulsory for boys aged 12 to 19. 

1941 : The National School Ordinance makes elementary schools national school*. 
1945 : July 26— -Potsdam Declaration defines terms for surrender. 

August 15— Unconditional surrender^ Japan. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur assumes command as Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP). 

September 2— Formal surrender of Japanese Empire to the Allied Powers. 
October 2— SCAP establishes General Headquarters at Tokyo. General 
Order . No. 4 defines functions of Civil Information and Education 
Section, GHQ, SCAP. 

October 22-Occupation /Mrectlve: Administration of the Educational 
System of Jiptn/ r • , ’ 

October SO Occupation Directive: Investigation, Screening, and Certifi- 
cation of Teachers and Educational Officials. 

December 15— Occupation Directive : Abolition of State Shinto. 

uspenslon of Courses In Morals, 


‘ — Education Mission to Japan sub- 

mitted to the Supreme Commander. 

April 7— Mission’s. Report published by Ministry of Education. 

May 29— Ministry of Education distributes Guide for New Education. 
August 10— Japanese Education Reform Council established. 

September 11— National Language Council established. 

October 8— Ministry of Education requires cessation of reading of the 
“ Imperial Rescript on Education. 
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japan: THREE epochs op modern education 
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October 9— Ministry of Education sends out notification recommending co- 
ed uatlon. 

October 28— State history textbook: Knni so Ayumi (Progress of the 
Country) was issued. 

November 16 — Japanese Government send* out notification limiting the 
number of Chinese character!*. 

I>eoember 11 — Announcement that the school-lunch system Is to go Into 
operation January 1, 1947. % ' 

1947 : March 5 — PTA’s started. 

March 31 — Fundamental Law of Education and School Education Law’ 
are promulgated. 

April 2 — 6-8-3 school system goes Into efferi : lower secondary schools are 
inaugurated. , 

April 9 — New T courses of study are published. 

May 3 — New Japanese Constitution promulgated November 3, 1946, be- 
comes effective. 

^ June 8 — Japan Teachers Union (JTU) Is formed at Nara City. 

September 2— Social Studies are taught for the first time. 

September 11 — Ministry of Kducation Introduces textbook authorisation 
system. 

February 16 — 881 basic Chinese characters are decided upon for elemen- 
tary school. 

June 25 — Elimination of the Imperial Rescript on Education from school 
education. 

July 15 — Hoard of Education Law Is passed. 

September IK— All-Japan Federation of Student Self-Government Assocla- 
datlons (Eengakuren) la formed. 

May 31— Ministry of Education Establishment Law and National School 
Establishment Law are promulgated. 

June 10 — Social Education Law Is promulgated. 

December 15 — Private School law is promulgated. 

April 30— Library Ijw Is promulgated. 

May 1 — JTU Joins the General Council of Japanese Laborer Unions. 
September 22 — Report of the Second United States Kducation Mission to 
Japan is submitted to the Supreme Commander. 

November 7 — Minister of Education suggests the revival of shushin 
(morals). , 

January 4 — Curriculum Council submits a report on morals education to 
Minister of Education. 

January 8— Ministry of Education decides a course In morals shall not be 
taught 

September 8— Peace Treaty Is signed by 49 countries In San Francisco. 
December 24 — Commercial broadcasting starts. 

1952 : April 28 — Peace Treaty takes effect. 

June 6— Central Educational Council replaces Japanese Kducation Reform 
Council. ' 

August 7— Curriculum Council tenders report on the revision of the social 
studies course. 

March 26 — Two educational hills prohibiting teachers* political activities 
pass the House of Representatives. 


1949 


1950 


1951 


O 

ERIC 
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1B65 : 


^"KtocMton R *'''" ,, °°“ n, “ “' *"*'* “* ""“'•“O' 1 b > UlnWr, of 

"**•' i “ W, .^:Si^” "' “* ““ "“"L* ■*»"*««■ U. and ,» Mr . „, 
• Textbook Law are proponed in the Diet 

J3„tr N r, bo r^'* w *" m ' <, uw °««^» or«.,,i«tio., 

Fanrtion of 1-ocl Eduootloo.l Administration u nam'd : Toitbook In. 
la not passed. 

Sender ^'Tbefln.t large-scale achievement teat in 2 subjects (Mathe- 

: /9B. U I Japanese) | 8 admlniatered to 220 thousand elementary 

<,3tlT n «r "h 00 * I>UPU " by tbe Ministry of Education. 

, , ° f tHe Board of Bducatlon Law goes into effect mak- 

board* appoint Ira 

°ctoher Ifl-Mlnlatry of Education appoint a 20 textbook inspectors as a 
part <»f the new textbook authorisation system. 

™nc*^ n6 *\ ‘ he M,n,,rter,^,, °"»“ance, Education UTnlrter 
(Ichiro Klyone sppolnts the 80 members of the Textbook Autbori- 
aatlon and Investigation Council. 

April Introduction at the beginning of the school year of a required 

7fT»2r n " l 0 ***™ 1 hour • *«* « the com^lao^ levels 
of schooling: publication by the Ministry of a guidebook for the 
moral* course. 

PS-22-60 
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